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Obituaries—Not 
dexed . 


Separately  In- 


The Sandusky County, Ohio, Pioneer and 


Historical Association 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 1915 


The Forty-third Annual Meeting of 
the Sandusky County Pioneer and 
Historical Association was held at 
Birchard Library, Fremont, Ohio, 
Ancust, 2.1915, at. 2 o’elock- P. -M. 
Present: Major I. H. Burgoon, pres- 
ident, in the chair: Basil Meek, secre- 
tary; J. L. Parks, vice president; 
Rey. W. A. Bowman, chaplain, and 
Jacob Rimelspach, George H. Wag- 
goner, B. B. Overmyer, E. C. Huss 
and J. L. Loose. 

The meeting was called to order 
by the president and the minutes of 
all the meetings for the previous year 
were read by the secretary and ap- 
proved. 

The election of officers for the en- 
suing year was held and resulted as 
follows: President, Major I. H. Bur- 
goon; vice president, J. L. Parks; 
secretary, Basil Meek; treasurer, J. 
D. Hensel; chaplain, Rev. W. A. Bow- 
man, and M. L. Shackelford, Choris- 
ter. 

The following trustees were 
elected: Jacob Rimelspach, J. L. 
Parks, George F. Aldrich and EH. C. 
Huss, each to succeed himself an4 
all for the term of three years, to 
expire in 1918. 

The time and place for holding the 
annual reunion and picnic for the 
year 1915 were fixed for Saturday, 
August 28, 1915, at High School 
Building, Fremont, Ohio. 

The secretary was authorized to 
procure 500 post cards and to cause 
the printing of the usual invitation 
thereon. to be distributed to the Invi- 
tation Committee. 


The secretary was also authorized 
to secure the services of a _ stenog- 
rapher for the annual reunion and 
picnic for August 28. 


The following invitation committee 
was appointed: 


Invitation Committee 


Ballville—Jacob Rimelspach, J. A. 
Gillmor. 

Elmore—Gus Jaeger. 

Jackson—Hugh Havens, F. M. Win- 
ters. 

Fremont—Judge H. S. Buckland, 
Judge J. B. Coonrod, W. T. Hufford. 

Green Creek—S. M. Terry, Samuel 
Persing. 

Madison—W. S. Bair, Capt. J. Fair- 
bank. 


Oak Harbor—Levi Bloom, Editor 


Kraemer. 

Port Clinton—W. Hollingshead, S. 
R, Gill, 

Rice—Miss Helen Bruner, Louis 
Nickel. 


Riley—J. G. Forgerson, Mrs. W. G. 
Parks. 

Sandusky—Charles 
Werth. 

Scott—G. F. Aldrich, W. L. Wright. 


Tucker, Louis 


Townsend—Elisha Haff, Zeno 
Brush. 

Washington—J. N. Engler, Louis 
Overmyer. 

Woodville—Mrs. W. H. Price, Wil- 
liam Keil. 


York—Arthur Ellsworth, Isaac M. 
Parker. 

The president presented the follow- 
ing statement of the cost and pay- 
ment of the bill for printing 500 


a 


copies of the “Year Book” of the as- 
sociation for the year 1914: 


Bill of The Sterling 
Printing Co. 

Paid by County 
Commissioners 

Paid by sale of the 
Year Book as fol- 
lows: 


$150.80 


-6100.00 


lL He Burzoom =. 21.25 
Rev. W. A. Bow- 

Many Vosines ee 2.50 
B. B. Overmyer .. 2.50 
Jacob Rimelspach 1.50 
Basil Meek ...... 2.50 
Balance paid by 

J. oD. Hensel, 

treasurer 20.55 


$150.80 $150.80 


The portrait of the late deceased 
pioneer, John P. Moore, was selected 


to be printed on the badge for the an- 
nual reunion and picnic, and the 
president was authorized to procure 
the ribbon and portrait for such 
badge. 

The meeting decided to dispense 
with formal addresses at the ap- 
proaching reunion and picnic, and 
the president was authorized to con- 
duct the same according to his best 
judgment without any formal pro- 
gram as to talks and other proceed- 
ings of interest, for the occasion. 

The board of trustees, as now con- 
stituted, is as follows: 

Whose terms expire August 2, 1918: 
Jacob Rimelspach, J. L. Parks, Geo. 
F. Aldrich and E. C. Huss. 

Whose terms expire August 2, 1917: 
I. H. Burgoon, Basil Meek, J. L. Loose 
and J. D. Hensel. 

Whose terms expire August 2, 1916: 
J. L. Gilmore, B. B. Overmyer, W. A. 
Bowman and G. H. Waggoner. 


Annual Reunion and Picnic of 1915 


The Forty-third Annual Reunion of 
the Sandusky County Pioneer and 
Historical Association was held in 
High School Building, Fremont, Ohio, 
Saturday, August 28, 1915. The pres- 
ident, Major I. H. Burgoon, occupied 
the chair; Basil Meek, secretary, and 
Miss Clotilda Walter, stenographer, 
also being present. The president 
addressed the meeting as follows: 

“On behalf of the officers of the as- 
sociation, I am pleased to greet you 
all this morning and bid you wel- 
come to this our forty-third reunion. 
Our society was organized 41 years 
ago; on account of some unexplained 
reason we have gained two meetings 
in the 41 years. The society was 
organized in the library room in 
Birchard Hall in 1874 by General R. 
B. Hayes, and about a dozen of the 
real pioneers of the county. All of 
those who were present and took 
part in its organization, have passed 
on with the eternity of years and gen. 
erations of men gone by. I was pres: 
ent at the first meeting, but took no 
part in its organization, on account 
of my youthfulness. The society has 
had many speakers of prominence at 
its annual gatherings. Most all of 
these addresses have been preserved 
and will be printed in our Year Books 
from time to time. The people of 
the county have taken great interest 
in the society and our annual meet- 
ings have been well attended. Finan- 
cially the society has struggled along, 
the officers of the society frequently 
being compelled to go down in their 
pockets to raise the money to foot 
the bills for the running expenses, 
but now, I am pleased to say to you, 
it is on a more substantial founda- 
tion, financially and otherwise. A 
few years ago Mr. White, our repre- 
sentative to the State Legislature at 
Columbus, by request of the associa- 


tion, had a bill passed in the House 
of Representatives whereby the coun- 
ty commissioners might pay to any 
pioneer and historical society, not 
organized for profit, a sum not ex- 
ceeding one hundred dollars each 
year toward defraying the expenses 
of collecting and publishing for pres- 
ervation the history and records of 
the society and county, but it failed 
to pass in the Senate. The session 
of the State Legislature of the year 
1913, however, passed the Dill, 
through the influence of Representa- 
tive Dr. Donaldson, of Sandusky 
county, aided by our State Senator, 
Mr. Herner, and it is now a law of 
the state. Our secretary, Mr. Basil 
Meek, is entitled to credit as the 
author of this timely and excellent 
measure. Availing ourselves of the 
provisions and benefit of this act of 
the legislature, the society has begun 
to publish an annual Year Book, con- 
taining the proceedings of our annual 
meetings, obituaries of those pioneers 
who died between 1874 and up to the 
present time, as well as other his- 
torical matter of interest to the com- 
munity and county. The society has 
published Year Books for 1912, 1913 
and 1914 and now have material com- 
piled and ready to go to the printer 
for our 1915 Year Book, including the 
proceedings of this meeting. The 
trustees at their last business meet- 
ing decided to sell the badge with 
the Year Book for 25c; this 25 cents 
to be considered the same as an an- 
nual membership due, which, with the 
allowance from the county will give 
us funds to pay our expenses and 
publish the Year Book.. It would have 
been a grand thing for the society 
if we had had this assistance from 
the county years ago. Any scrap of 
history or obituary of an earlier date 
than 1874 which any of you desire 
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preserved and printed in the Year 
Book presented to the secretary or 
president will be considered and if 
proper will be published in the Year 
Book, when we have space for it. 
The meeting today will be in your 
hands and entirely informal. You are 
to do the talking and Mr. Meek, the 
secretary, with the assistance of his 
stenographer, Miss Walter, will keep 
a record of what you say. So tell 
your story straight for you will find 
it recorded and published in our next 
Year Book. Rev. W. A. Bowman, our 
chaplain, will now take charge of 
and conduct the devotional part of 
our service.” 

The meeting was opened by singing 
“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name.” 
the reading of the 46th Psalm: “God 
is Our Refuge and Strength,” by the 
chaplain, Rev. W. A. Bowman, and 
offering the following prayer: 
“Heavenly Father, Thou who wast 
before the mountains were brought 
forth or ever Thou hadst formed the 
earth, Thou art God! We worship 
Thee as the author of our being and 
life, we recognize Thee as the ruler 
of men and nations, and confess that 
our life is in Thy hands. We thank 
Thee, O Lord, that Thou hast shown 
unto us Thy loving-kindness, that 
Thou wast good and kind unto us in 
bestowing upon us manifold gifts and 
blessings. And we thank Thee, O 
Lord, that Thou didst permit us, as 
an association to assemble here to- 
day- and to engage in a_ service 
whereby we recount the incidents of 
the past. Direct us in all that we 
may think and do today. Lead us 
upon the pathway of truth and light, 
and as Thou hast crowned us with 
old age, we hasten to thank Thee 
for all Thy loving-kindness; and 
when the evening of life has come 
do Thou receive each and every one 
of us into Thine eternal presence; 
grant unto us Thy peace and rest, 
after this life of toil and hardship is 
over. O Lord, do Thou so lead us 
and direct us in our life that we may 
be with Thee throughout eternity. 
Hear us in these our humble peti- 
tions for Jesus’ sake.” Amen. 

Rev. Bowman was then asked to 
speak a few words and responded 
with the following: 


Pioneers and Members of this Asso- 
ciation: 

We extend to you hearty greetings 
this morning and indeed are glad to 
meet you again, and while we are 
able to speak a word of congratula- 
tion to you, we can not do so to every 
one who was with us last year. 
There were such present last year 
who are no more among the pio- 
neers. Time passes by, and time is 
pictured to us as a mighty powerful 
reaper, ever cutting down the ripened 
harvest. In as much as we are -as- 
sembled here for the purpose of re- 
counting reminiscences, speaking of 
incidents that have occurred in the 
past, and_as different topics of interest 
will be discussed on the part of those 
who will be called upon to speak, 
probably it will be of interest to you 
to present a few thoughts on the 
subject of pioneers. The Pioneer: 
When we come to discuss an asso- 
ciation, that which is very closely 
connected with its name is the object 
and the purpose of its being, its life 
and the underlying principle. When 
we speak of the pioneers, there are 
according to Webster’s definition, two 
distinct ideals or classes. 

One is in connection with military 
activity, military life and movements. 
The pioneer’s work was connected 
mostly with the movements of an 
army, and that especially in the old- 
en times and new countries. The 
term as used in our country is ap- 
plied especially to the early settler. 
The military pioneer was one who 
preceded the movement of the main 
body of the army. He was one who 
constructed roads and bridges. The 
pioneer was one who felled the tim- 
ber and arranged places for the en- 
campment of the army, and it is from 
this idea no doubt that the term 
pioneer was applied to civil circum- 
stances. Even in ordinary civil life 
people do not always remain in the 
same locality, but move from place 
to place, especially so in our coun- 
try. When our country was original- 
ly occupied by people coming from 
across the Atlantic, there were such 
who were first, who preceded, and 
met certain circumstances that were 
adverse to real comfortable living, 
and in order to bring about condi- 
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tions of betterment and to secure 
that whereby life could be better en- 
joyed, previous activity and labor 
were necessary, and it was for that 
reason the term pioneer was applied 
to these people in early times. Hence 
the term with us means the first 
settler. When we so understand the 
term and apply it to our times and 
location we bring to mind those peo- 
ple who in early days occupied the 
Black Swamp, as this county is some 
times designated and in olden times 
was properly so called. 

As we go back in the history of 
this county, or as we come down in 
its history, the pioneers may be di- 
vided into at least two or even more 
distinct classes. We mav divide them 
into those who originally came into 
the county, being born elsewhere. 
Whether they came from Europe or 
from the Eastern states into the 
Black Swamp or Sandusky county, 
they are the first pioneers. Now, un- 
derstand these pioneers may have 
come here as individuals, may have 
come here as strong young men or 
women, ready to take up the occu- 
pation of clearing the land or estab- 
lishing homes in the unbroken forest. 
Again, those coming may have con- 
stituted a family—father, mother, 
children, sometimes a tender infant 
resting on mother’s breast. This 
class of pioneers was distinct from 
those who came later on, and es- 
pecially from the children and gener- 
ations born here at a later date. 
Those born in other localities and 
those born hcre form a separate and 
distinct class. There are some peo- 
ple in our community who can say 
they were born here in Sandusky 
county 75 or even 80 years ago, and 
as time moved on, they became the 
old people whose parents have passed 
away so that now there is another 
class of pioneers in the county. 
These two classes should always be 
kept in view—those coming in and 
those finding this their native place. 
We can say the older and the younger 
pioneers; the older rapidly passing 
away whilst the younger generation is 
taking their place. If we go back 
thirty or forty years, fathers and 
grandfathers were then living who 
now are resting in their graves. 


What was our age fifty years ago? 
Possibly five, fifteen or twenty-five. 
We now are the later pioneers. 
With the older pioneers much of 
interest and history have passed away 
and those who today constitute the 
pioneers must lay stress upon this 
point so that historical facts shall 
not be buried in oblivion and forever 
lost. The Pioneer Association has 
for its purpose not only to assemble 
once a year, affording its members 
an opportunity to engage in pleasant 
conversation and to express to each 
other a good will, but to arrange that 
all important facts of a pioneer char- 
acter be put on record so that com- 
ing generations may know what was 
done for them in the past. 

There are some present today who 
may present facts and incidents of 
value of past days and years. No 
doubt many present are acquainted 
with facts of great importance. May 
we hear today from those who may 
be called upon to speak, statements 
and facts concerning pioneer life and 
the past history of this county. [ 
am presenting only a few thoughts 
for your encouragement and pleas- 
ure. It is not my purpose to enter 
upon any specialties, but hope those 
who shall be called upon to speak 
will give us something of interest 
and make you glad! 


Basil Meek 


Mr. Meek, being called upon by the 
president, responded as follows: 

“The remarks of Rev. Mr. Bowman 
suggest stating the objects of this as- 
sociation set forth in its organization 
in 1874. We have had this trouble 
a good deal to meet, as to whether 
or not this pioneer association would 
be permanent or whether in time it 
would disappear with the passing 
away of the pioneer settlers. If it 
is only for the pioneer settlers, then 
this association would die with their 
passing, but there is something more, 
namely, its preservation and contin- 
uation as a permanent historic asso- 
ciation, for the purpose of collecting 
incidents, recording and preserving 
the historical events of our region of 
country. 
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“The objects of the society, as 
stated in its constitution, prepared by 
R. B. Hayes, Homer Everett and 
others, are: To bring together at 
stated meetings, the pioneer settlers 
of Sandusky county who still sur- 
vive, to renew the friendships of the 
past, to perpetuate and cherish the 
remembrances of the persons and 
scenes connected with the first set- 
tlement of the county, and to collect 
and preserve interesting facts, tradi- 
tions, anecdotes, printed and manu- 
script matter, relics, curiosities, and 
in short, whatever may tend to illus- 
trate the history and condition of the 
inhabitants of the Sandusky Valley 
before and after its settlement by 
the whites. 

“Thus we can readily see that this 
does not mean that this association 
is to close with the passing of the 
pioneer settlers. 

“Sandusky county is rich in his- 
torical associations and_ traditions, 
aboriginal and the pioneer white 
man. It has been connected with 
military events of importance in the 
war known as The French and In- 
dian War and the Pontiac Conspiracy 
before the Revolution; the Revolu- 
tionary War; the border wars with 
the Indians; War of 1812, the Civil 
War and that with Spain in behalf 
of Cuba. 

“Fifteen soldiers of the American 
Revolution lie buried in Sandusky 
county. - 

“Among the many departed heroes 
of these wars whose mortal remains 
were laid to rest in honored graves 
in Sandusky county, are Harrington 
and Stevens who fought at Bunker 
Hill (1775), the former of whom was 
also in the French and Indian War; 
Waggoner and Burkett. members of 
General Washington’s Life Guard, the 
latter also at the siege of Yorktown 
(1781); Croghan, the defender of Fort 
Stevenson (1813), reinterred from 
Locust Grove, Ky., 1906; Thompson, 
wounded in the battle at Lundy’s 
Lane (1814);) McPherson, killed in 
the battle at Atlanta, July 22, 1864, 
the highest Union officer in rank 
killed in the Civil War; Buckland, 
the hero of Shiloh; Hayes, Governor 
of Ohio. Major General in the Civil 
War and 19th president of the United 


States, and George Burton Meek, 
killed in battle at Cardenas, Cuba, 
May 16, 1898, the first American born 
sailor to give his life to make Cuba 
free.” 


“How sleep the brave who sink to 
rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When spring with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed 
mold, 
She there shall find a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod.” 


“By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is 
sung: 
There, Honor comes a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their 
clay: 
And freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there.” 


(Meek’s History of Sandusky County, 
Chap. XX) 


The county is further noted as 
having contained a prehistoric popu- 
lation, evidenced by a dozen or more 
enclosures and mounds found along 
the Sandusky bay and river, two of 
which enclosures were located where 
Fremont now stands, their location 
being well authenticated, (Meek’s 
History of Sandusky County, Chap. 2.) 

It was also an important Indian 
trail center, among these being two 
great trails. One from the Alle- 
gheny country to Detroit, and the 
other from the north on the west 
banks of the Sandusky and Scioto 
rivers to the Ohio and further south. 
For the location of this Sandusky- 
Scioto trail through Fremont, refer- 
ence is made to same history in map 
at page 152. 

General Bradstreet in his expedi- 
tion against Pontiac in 1764 with 1180 
soldiers came up the Sandusky river 
and encamped on the west side, a 
mile below the lower rapids. With 
the expedition was Israel Putnam, 
who afterwards became famous for 
his deeds of heroism in the American 
Revolution. He became the senior 
Major General in the Revolutionary 
War. To the left of the encampment 
the remains of an ancient fortification 
were found in the form of a circle 
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300 yards in circumference, one half 
defended by the river and a great 
gully to the left and parts of the 
front of the encampment. This fort 
is believed to have been a refuge of 
the Erie Indians in the war against 
them by the Iroquois in 1650. This 
war resulted in their destruction as 
a nation. 

To better preserve and perpetuate 
the history of these and other inter- 
esting matters, this association has 
been legally incorporated as an his- 
torical as well as pioneer association; 
and it will be thus continued year 
after year by its officers and trustees 
to be chosen annually; and will be 
kept up in this way, as the years go 
by—the younger succeeding the older 
as the older pass away. 

The pioneers were heginners of 
things. They laid foundations. Let 
the younger ones maintain this asso- 


ciation! The teachers of Sandusky 
county—young men and women in- 
terested in their country’s history, 


vigorous and anxious to do something 
for the benefit of all—it is hoped may 
take an interest in the perpetuation 
of this association by becoming mem- 
bers and attending its meetings. I 
have not been able to get a complete 
list of pioneers who have died dur- 
ing the past year, but they will be 
collected and preserved as far as pos- 
sible, and their biographical sketches 
will appear in books to be nublished 
year after year. Among the many 
worthy pioneers who have died in the 
past year John P. Moore was selected 
as the person whose picture should 
adorn the badge for the year.” 


George F. Keefer 


Mr. George F. Keefer, being called 
upon by the president, responded as 
follows: 

“T can say this. afternoon that I 
am glad to,represent Bal'ville town- 
ship, a township that I believe raises, 
if nothing else, more cabbage and 
more potatoes than any other town- 
ship in the county, and also raises 
some of the best men and women you 
have got in the county. Ballville 
township, being one of the best town- 
ships in the county, I believe we live 


in one of the best counties in the 
state and in the best state in the 
union, and in the best nation of the 
world; and if for no other reason, 
we ought to be proud this afternoon. 
And as we look out over our beauti- 
ful fertile fields, our villages and ci- 
ties, we ought to remember this af- 
ternoon that this country was not al- 
ways blessed with the privileges and 
advantages we enjoy at this time. 

“I know very little about the pio- 
neer life in this part of the state, but 
history tells us that over here on the 
Maumee pike they had _ thirty-two 
hotels in thirty-one miles. That leads 
me to believe they did not travel as 
we do. A man who was traveling 
to Michigan with one hundred dol- 
lars, got stuck in this road very often 
and was charged a dollar every time 
he got helped out of a mud hole, and 
by the time he got to Michigan his 
money was all gone. He, however, 
made up his mind he would look for 
his money where he lost it, so he 
started in the business for himself, 
after he returned. 

“There were remarks made this 
morning about Thomas L. Hawkins. 
He built the dam down there at the 
old June mill and shortly after it was 
completed, the flood came and washed 
it out, and when he saw the dam 
starting down the river, he made this 
remark: “The Lord giveth, the Lord 
taketh; blessed be the name of the 
Lord, but the devil take my precious 
soul if I don’t build it up again.” 

“He had something to do with the 
building of the first court house, be- 
ing then the county auditor. The 
contract for everything concerning it 
was let to him for $2450, July 21, 
1823, and by him the same day as- 
signed to one Cyrus Hulburd. It was 
started to be built by Hulburd on the 
hill where the Methodist church now 
stands, but after it was started, they 
made up their minds it was not the 
proper place and got some oxen and 
took it where it now stands as the 
residence of Rev. W. A. Bowman on 
the high ground north opposite the 
City Hall at the east terminus of 
Court street. (Meek’s History of 
Sandusky county, pp. 155, 156, 157.) 
As we glance back and learn the 
conditions we had in early days, we 
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ask what has brought this all about? 
I say it was the toil and labor and 
good management of our pioneers 
that have brought this county where 
ites: 

“This afternoon we ought to be 
thankful to the pioneers who made 
this county what it is today. I feel 
that the rising generation is not 
learning to, and does not, appreciate 
what our forefathers, did for us. I 
claim that the father who hands down 
a farm to his boy, that boy ought to 
make another farm with that. We 
ought to try to live that we may 
leave things better than we found 
them.” 


I feel like repeating: 


“Great God, we thank Thee for this 
our home, 

In this bounteous birthland of the 
free, 

Where wanderers 
come 

To breathe the pure air of liberty; 

Still may Thy flowers untrampled 
spring, 

Thy harvests wave and Thy cities 
rise; 

And yet, till Time shall fold his wing, 

Remain: Oh, remain, our cherished 
paradise!” 


from afar may 


J. J. Bonawitt 


Mr. J. J. Bonawitt, of Rising Sun, 
being called, spoke as follows: 

“Now, I am not going to take up 
much time, I am going at the rate of 
2-40 if I may have your undivided 
attention that long. Sometimes we 
forget to quit when we are through. 
I will try not to forget. 

“T remember I heard it said by an 
Englishman: ‘I admire your country 
for its vastness, but you have no his- 
tory. He was greatly mistaken. 

“My father was born April 30, 1796, 
in Dulphin county, Pa., and he with 
his family moved to Wood county, 
Ohio, in 1837. 

“My little sister, after trudging 
through the woods, said that it looked 
as if they were getting where some 
one was living as she saw a pig pen. 
It happened to be the structure which 


my father had built. She wanted to 
know what it was for and father an- 
swered that he had built that to put 
her in! That was just beyond the 
Portage river in Wood county. 


“One day my sister was roaming 
about, and as she came to a well, 
a bear jumped out near her; she told 
father that she had seen a calf with 
its ears frozen off! 


“In 1841 my father moved to Scott 
township in this county, in Section 
19, where I came (at my birth) to 
this county in 1842. My father was 
a kind of stone mason by trade and 
also a farmer, but the best crop he 
ever raised was in 1842—a pair of 
boys. I am one! We certainly had 
to work hard, but I am still living 
on the farm where I was born. I 
never moved off of the place. 


“T almost lost conceit of myself, but 
a little thing occurred once which up- 
set it. There was a blacksmith who 
had moved there and who played the 
violin. They were arranging for a 
dance. One person, taking me to be 
the blacksmith, came and asked me 
to play. I said I had never tried 
before, but was willing to make an 
effort and strange to say they left 
me off without a trial! 

“Once at a farmer’s institute, they 
had me on the program and assigned 
me a subject: ‘Farming by Proxy’ 
to speak from. I got to looking for 
farmers’ books and instead of telling 
how to cultivate the soil, they said 
something about ‘early rising.’ 


“T was always awkward. I was go- 
ing to hear a minister give a talk 
and I forgot to roll down my trousers. 
Seven thousand women were there 
and saw me, and like a lady once 
said, ‘I wondered where, under the - 
heavens, they all came from.’ A cer- 
tain man who always used to clean 
his teeth and polish his shoes saw 
me with my trousers rolled up and 
he thought that was the worst break 
to make, and one day when we had 
company he referred to my break and 
said that if he were to make a speech 
he would at least put his trousers 
down, and I answered: ‘If you would 
put them down I would like to be 
there to see what the ladies would 
say.’ ” 


Edward Karshner 
Mr. Karshner spoke as follows: 


“Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 

“TI guess my address will be a good 
deal like the man who was called up- 
on to follow some eminent speakers 
who had consumed most all the time 
allotted. My address will be “Mil- 
burry, Ohio.’ While I have had invi- 
tations to attend these pioneer meet- 
ings for a good many years by my 
brother-in-law, Joseph Waggoner, who 
never forgot me, but I had the mis- 
taken idea of it. I thought it was 
exclusively for the old pioneers, and 
that I myself, being only a kid of 74 
years, I thought I would be a kid 
among these old people, but I was 
going to state that I did not live in 
Sandusky county directly for 45 years. 
I lived in Wood county, but I annually 
attend the fair in Sandusky county. 
I always think it my home, and feel 
at home when with you. When but 
a boy, I was raised in Hessville; I 
knew a great many people in Sandus- 
ky county, but the war carried off a 
great many of my old acquaintances, 
and living out of the county as I 
have, I have forgotten a great many 
people, and still there are some in 
the audience whom I knew when a 
little boy, and since learning the ob- 
ject of this organization, I am sorry 
I have not attended it for the last 20 
years, and I think that it behooves 
us to encourage young people to at- 
tend these meetings and to become 
members. 

“When we stop to think that those 
here today will average better than 
60 years of age, where will most of 
this entire audience be twenty years 
hence? Unless we instill young 
blood into this association, it will die 
a natural death. 

“What I know of Sandusky county? 
In March, 1848, my father moved 
here. His principal possession was a 
family of small children, and among 
them was a little red-headed boy 
called Ed. I can remember the same 
as yesterday the first years we lived 
in Ohio. Everything was flood, and 
every man we knew from here to 
Woodville along the pike was down 
with the fever and ague, and my fath- 


er said ‘Had I only not invested here, 
I would move right back to the blue 
mountains of Pennsylvania.’ And to 
think of the privations, the sickness, 
the hard work and everything else 
that our forefathers had to encoun- 
ter, and go through, to make this 
Black Swamp the garden of the 
United States. We never can thank 
them enough, and I see men here who 
are about my age, and some older. 
They are entitled to a little bit of 
credit for drudging from Monday 
morning to Saturday night, all for 
the next generation. They did it for 
us to enjoy, and we are glad they 
have done it. I am glad it was done. 
Look at the good roads we have, the 
fine ditches, no more fever and ague, 
fine schoolhouses, churches, every- 
thing. All brought about in the last 
65 years and while I have taken up 
considerable of your time, and am no 
public speaker, I thank you for your 
attention; I hope to see you another 
year, and that you will bring all the 
young people with you.” 


J. D. Hensel 


Mr. Hensel addressed the audience 
as follows: 

“T just wish to make one remark. 
One man who was a blacksmith and 
kind of a farmer too said the best 
crop his father raised was the speak- 
er himself. My father was a farmer 
also and I stand before you with a 
proud and upright heart and say he 
was a good farmer and the poorest 
crop he raised was when he raised 
me. I gave him the most trouble. 

“J thank you for your courteous 
treatment to me as treasurer of this 
association. I will try to keep it 
that you are not broke. Brothers Bur- 
goon, Bowman and Meek will stand 
at my side. My only hope is there 
will be twice as many, yes, three 
times as many, here next year.” 


Jennie Moore Edward 


Since I’ve quit teaching I’m not 
much accustomed to public speaking, 
but I must say I’m exceedingly glad 
to be with you today, although I miss 
the warm greetings and familiar 
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faces, of those happy days when life 
was all sunshine. It does not seem 
so very long ago, since father and 
mother attended the pioneer meet- 
ings and brought their family with 
them. How much I then enjoyed lis- 
tening to their adventures, and en- 
joyments as they would give them to 
us in word pictures. God bless the 
memory of our _ pioneers! How 
changed are times and things. Here 
am I among you as one of the aged, 
and the army of the young coming 
on soon to take our places, may they 
fill them better than we have done! 


I don’t like to talk about myself, 
yet I suppose this is the place to do 
so. As the record shows, I made my 
advent into the home of Elisha and 
Phebe C. Moore in Scott township, 
Sandusky county, on the 4th day of 
November, 1836, just in time for 
presidential election. 


I came neither by steam car, elec: 
tric line, automobile, nor aeroplane, 
neither was my coming heralded by 
telephone, yet I have lived to enjoy 
all these, except the aeroplane, and 
if opportunity presents, I’ll certainly 
venture on that. My earliest recol- 
lection of our home, is, log cabins, 
within a small radius cleared and 
under cultivation, fenced with brush, 
surrounded by a dense and beautiful 
forest, inhabited by throngs of all 
sorts of small game, with large 
flocks of wild turkeys, plenty of deer, 
lots of big black snakes and an army 


of skunks. No roads except those 
meandering through the forest, 
marked by blazing the trees. Father 


built his fence with the brush so as 
to make jagged side out to keep the 
deer and turkeys off. There were a 
few Indians here, only one of whom 
I have any distinct recollection. A 
large muscular, tall, swarthy fellow, 
we called Indian Jo, who came to our 
home often. 


We attended school in a round log 
cabin, with hewed plank for writing 
desks and split logs for seats with 
no backs to either seats or desks. A 
puncheon floor and rough’ stone 
hearth, big fireplace and undressed 
big limestone chimney, where were 
rolled in big logs for fire, plank doors 
with wooden latch and hinges. I at- 


tended this place until I was thir- 
teen, when we had a nice frame house 
built in which I taught afterward. 


At fourteen I began teaching in our 
district schools, and if our teachers 
today had to teach under the diffi. 
culties, we who pioneered in this 
work, it would cause them to stop 
and think, at least. I’ve waded snow 
to my waist, water above my shoes, 
many a cold weary day, walk a mile 
or more sometimes, build my own 
fire and have the house comfortable 
for the little ones when they came; 
enjoyed it. 

When father went to Lower San- 
dusky mother would put up a big 
pail of lunch and give him his “milJ 
quilts” to carry with him, as he al- 
ways had to stay over night, often 
took two full days to make the trip, 
when the roads were bad. I was with 
him once when the wagon broke down 
in mud and water so water ran into 
the wagon. While he mended it, he 
set me on a log out in the water. 
I dared not move for fear of falling 
off. Father often let me go to town 
with him and I remember some of 
our first merchants in Fremont. Mr. 
Olmsted, Mr. Tyler, Mr. Pettibone 
and later O. L. Nims who named his 
estore Head Quarters, and he certainly 
stirred up a rivalry which was a bo- 
nanza for the farmers. Among the doc- 
tors were Brainard, Ryder and Green, 
the man after whom Greensburg was 


named, as he resided there before 
going to Fremont. 

One more I wish to speak of, 
Thomas L. Hawkins. The young 


folks called him Father Hawkins. A 
very peculiar character and attrac- 
tive personnel. He never tied up his 
shoes. He wore cowhide shoes laced 
with leather strings. The reason he 
assigned for never tying his shoes 
was that one morning just as he was 
dressing the devil came for him and 
told him he must go with him. Mr. 
Hawkins requested him to wait until 
he tied his shoes, to which his Sa- 
tanic majesty assented, so Hawkins 
never thereafter tied his shoes. 

He used to write poetical advertise- 
ments for the business men and I 
used to commit all the poetry, so I 
used to commit his ads. I’ll give one: 
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Land Ahead. Ho! 


Do you desire a piece of land, 

Already fitted to your hand, 

With house and barn and garden 
nice, 

Then call on me for my advice. 


Should you a brother chip call on, 
Say Buckland or J. A. Johnson, 

His hand perhaps you first must fill 
With a five or ten dollar bill. 


But this is not the case with me 
My counsel you shall have it free, 
My object is the land to sell 

That you among us here may dwell. 


Would you on turnpike like to be, 
In Woodville, Ballville or Riley, 
Sandusky, Madison or Scott, 
Washington, Jackson, it matters not. 


In all these towns I’ve land to sell 
Both wild or tame to suit you well. 
My terms are easy, part or whole, 
Land agent, Crowell. 


If my memory serves me, along in 
1846 or 1847, there spread over the 
country great excitement over what 
was termed “Millerism,’ and the day 
Was appointed for the Lord’s return 
for the faithful. Among the fanatical 
was Father Hawkins who had for his 
co-worker in the faith, one D. L. Hurl- 
but, of Madison township, who was 
a many sided preacher, good talker, 
rather pleasing personality, could 
win his way into the churches, but 
could not make good. The last time 
I saw him he said he was preaching 
on his own hook, Jesus Christ being 
his presiding elder, the world his cir- 
cuit and Heaven his home. At the 
time appointed (which I’ve forgotten) 
Mr. Hurlbut came to Fremont to be 
with Mr. Hawkins when the Lord 
came. They made-a torch and made 
ready to fire Sandusky river at the 
right time. They had not long to 
wait until the summons came, as 
some young fellows up in Scott Town- 
ship, in a spirit of fun, also made a 
torch, and went over to Tawa prairie 
and fired the tall grass which lighted 
up the whole heavens for many miles 
around. The expected ones sallied 
forth to welcome the expected One 
only to be disappointed. Hawkins 


and Hurlbut went to the river and 
dropped the coals from their torch 
into the water only to find that it 
Was not yet ready to burn and the 
laws of nature remained the same. 
They are all gone to meet the Lord 
and Sandusky river rolls on toward 
its destination. The world moves in 
its orbit without a jar and Jesus 
Christ sits upon his mediatorial 
throne, unmoved by the hallucinations 
of man’s unbalanced brain. 


Jacob A. Bowlus 


Mr. Bowlus said: 

“One speaker said he was here 45 
years in Fremont and he had the im- 
pudence to say ‘Black Swamp.’ I 
have been here 87 years in ‘Black 
Swamp’ and it is growing better and 
better. I am going to stay here in 
person of my body in Sandusky coun- 
ty, because I think it is about as good 
a county as in the state of Ohio. 

“Well, as perhaps I am the only 
one left out of the old pioneer stock, 
that beat our corn with an iron 
hammer, and I just noticed the other 
day a new style of treating it. My 
mother poured water on and the hulls 
would come to the surface. But this 
party took a hoop and joined a deer 
skin over it, stabbed it full of holes 
and beat it through it. 

“T heard Mr. Keefer speak about 
Sandusky county being so nice. He 
did not half touch it. It is the garden 
of Ohio. Go down here in Ottawa 
county, which is an offspring of San- 
dusky county. We get the benefit 
from them now. Ohio is all the bet- 
ter for the territory of Sandusky 
county being in it, and if you will 
look over the physiognomy of this 
county, you will see what intelligence 
there is there, and I say, go on, ele- 
vate it, make it pure and cleaner and 
more honorable and worthier of a 
good county.” 


J. H. Feasel 


Mr. Feasel, 94 years old, of Jack- 
son township, spoke as follows: 

“Gentlemen and Ladies: I feel 
thankful that I am permitted to meet 
you once more. I remember well 
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when my father came here 83 years 
ago and one half of my life was spent 
in Sandusky township. About twen- 
ty years ago we sold and moved to 
Pittsburg. I can never tell the story 
how we used to live and assist each 
other and help eavh other. The so- 
ciability was wonderful from what it 
is now.” 

Mr. Feasel then related some of 
his experience when he first came 
to this county. How the neighbors 
would come together and raise a barn 
or a house. Never in his life, how- 
ever, he said, had he treated. anyone 
to a drink; neither had he ever 
smoked a pipe or a cigar. He had 
made a vow he would not touch a 
drop and had kept that vow. Mr. 
Feasel also gave some of his expe- 
riences while in the Union Army, also 
of the extravagance of the people 
now as compare? with the time he 
was a young man. 


Rev. S. M_ Loose 

Rev. Loose was then called upon 
and said: 

“President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

“This is very unexpected to me. I 
did not come here to make a speech; 
yet, looking into your friendly faces, 
I can read something. I can read in 
your faces that your hearts feel glad, 
you feel cheerful, you are glad you 
are here. 

“T remember God said to Abraham: 
‘I will bless thee and thou shalt be a 
blessing.’ Our fathers and forefath- 
ers, pioneers of this county, have 
gone from labor to reward; yet they 
are in their work present today. 
Their labors are still going on and 
on. Our work will go on. It has 
been referred to that we preserve a 
history for the rising generation. 
Now our forefathers, they have made 
this county what it is. They did not 
enjoy what we are enjoying today. 
When we look back and see the hard- 
ships they have endured in making 
this county, bringing up their fami- 
lies, constructing churches, school- 
houses, doing for the rising genera- 
tion, we can truly say they are a 
blessing today. 

“They have lived for their chil- 
dren. They have endured hardships. 


I do not know whether this rising 
generation will have to endure the 
hardships that they did. When we 
look back and see the spinning wheel, 
when they had to make a living 
therefrom, and the advantages we 
have today, there is a wonderful dif- 
ference. All things are yours, things 
present and things to come. 

“We enjoy the things present as 
ours. Even with all its glories, it is 
ours, so we try to be a blessing for 
the rising generation. 

“God’s blessing rest upon us that 
though we pass away, our work may 
still go on, is our prayer.” 


Daniel Carnicom 

Mr Carnicem snoke as follows: 

“It will be 74 years the first day of 
next month since I came to San- 
dusky county, and I have always re- 
sided there, except three years I 
served in the army, and I must say 
that I remember when the county was 
quite a wilderness. I remember when 
I first started to school, I had three 
miles and all the way through the 
woods and went to the same school 
Mr. Burgoon went to, and his broth- 
er’s wife at the time taught the 
school and was the first teacher I 
went to in my time of going to school. 
I remember very well in those times 
when people would go five or six 
tuiles to help raise a building and 
they were much more sociable and 
enjoyable then than they are at pres- 
ent. I remember when people would 
plant crops, for instance, wheat or 
corn, they would have large crops if 
they had luck enough to escape coon, 
black birds, turkey, deer and all such 
enemies that would destroy the crops 
if they were not frightened away. 
Where I lived, down on Mud Creek, 
coming up to Fremont, it was going 
from one chuck ,;hole into another 
and could hardly be passed with a 
wagon in some places. People took a 
bag of corn or wheat and had to 
have a pretty early start to get back 
that day from the mill.” 


W. T. Hufford 
Mr. Hufford spoke as follows: 
“T am not going to address you now 
like some of my predecessors have 
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and call you pioneers, but I am going 
to say: 
“Boys and Girls: 

“Tf there is any place where: I 
would rather stand before an audience 
it is before old people and hear their 
reminiscences. My wife and I went 
to Toledo last Wednesday to our na- 
tional Hufford family reunion. I see 
some faces whom I know were there. 
It does my heart good to meet the 
old friends and old pioneers and es- 
’ pecially when it comes to my own 
relations. I hear some _ quotation 
here today that I am going to refute 
a little. There is a history out that 
Ohio has been the leading state in 
the union of furnishing great men to 
our national legislature. The state: 
ment is correct. 

“Once when there was a national 
congress about to be organized after 
a national election, a newly elected 
member went to Washington to get 
acquainted with the situation. He 
asked a gentleman there: ‘Who is 
that man?’ He answered: ‘That is 
Beveridge. He is from Indiana, but 
born in Ohio.” ‘That other gray- 
haired fellow, who is he?’ ‘He hails 
from Indiana; born in Ohio.’ He 
asked all along down the line and 
all born. in Ohio. He.-says> ‘For 
God’s sake were all great men born 
in Ohio?’ Some of them were born 
in Sandusky county. 

“We furnished one president of the 
United States from Sandusky county. 
We are proud of it and of the man. 
One of the former speakers today said 
he was from Ballville township and 
said a great amount of cabbage and 
potatoes was raised there. He was 
reared in Sandusky township. We 
sent him to Ballville township. 

“Friends, as I said before, if there 
is any class of people I would rather 
stand before and hear, it is the pio- 
neers. It did my very heart good to 
hear old Father Feasel, 94 years old, 
stand before this audience, and tell 
of his life, the hardships, privations 
and what he had gone through and 
helped to bring about. Old Father 
Bowlus, to tell the people what he 
has done and gone through, and the 
privations he has endured and stand 
before an audience born in the ’80’s 
and stand in this 1915 and talk to 


an audience of people that are a 
great part of them younger than he 
and say the progress is going on. 
“Friends, a pioneer is one who 
goes before. One who prepares the 
way, lays out the plans, but he is lay- 
ing the plans and foundation as old 
King David did in regard to the Tem- 
ple. He laid the plans for the ma- 
terials and his son, Solomon, built 
the structure. The pioneers have 
built the foyndations of our progress 
of our houses, churches and school 
houses. The next generation is to 
carry into execution what the pio- 
neers laid the foundation for. The 
man with gray hairs knew nothing 
about the automobile, nothing about 
the electric car or telegraphy, noth- 
ing about the railroad system. We 
have only been laying the foundation 
for the whole process. You were the 
ones who paved the way and incul- 
cated into the minds of the people 
the ideas that have brought about the 
progress we are now enjoying. 
“Forty-five years ago just about 
now I came to this city, got the 
greater part of my education where 
this school building stands now. At 
that time the city of Fremont thought 
she was doing a great educational 


work. She was, but what have we 
done since that? That building got 
too small. Another was built and 


that got too small. Another was built 
and now you have this great building 
today. The forefathers, like old 
Brothers Feasel and Bowlus, you laid 
the foundation for the progress we 
have now. 

“There is a movement on foot for 
still further advancement. God bless 
Woodrow Wilson for keeping this 
country out of war. We, as American 
citizens, if we keep the right side of 
righteousness, the world will look to 
us in our progress and we will be the 
greatest nation in the world and we 
will be the cable between the old 
world and the world to be.” 

(Note by the editor.) 

The following great people were 
natives of the Buckeye state: The 
Indian chieftains, Pontiac and Tecum- 
seh; Generals Sherman, Sheridan, 
Grant, Custer and McPherson; the 
eminent statesmen, Edwin M. Stan- 
ton, Joshua R. Giddings, Benjamin 
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Wade, Hayes, Garfield, McKinley, 
Benjamin Harrison, John Sherman 
and Hendricks; the sculptors, T. D. 
Jones and J. Q. R. Ward; the journal- 
ists and authors, W. D. Howells, the 
Cary sisters, Venable, Gallagher, 
Whitelaw Reid, McGahan, George 
Kennan; the song writers, Dan Em- 
mett—who wrote “Dixie’ and “Old 
Dan Tucker,’ B. R. Handby—who 
wrote “Darling Nellie Gray,’ A. C. 
Ross—who wrote “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler Too,” and Will L. Thompson— 
who wrote “Gathering Shells from the 
Seashore,” and “Softly and Tenderly 
Jesus is Calling,’ the _ scientists, 
Brush, Hdison and the Wright broth- 
ers. 


Ohio has furnished the union seven 
presidents born within or elected 
from the state and one chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The two. great’ generals 
received the surrender of the confed- 
erate troops at the close of the civil 
war, were both from Ohio—Grant and 
Sherman. 


Rev. J. C. Roberts 


Rev. Roberts, of the First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Fremont, 
spoke as follows: 

“T am certainly pleased to be here 
for a little while this afternoon. I 
was just thinking this morning that 
those of us who are younger, owe a 
great debt of gratitude to those who 
are older. It takes a great deal of 
time, to build anything of great per- 
manence and value. People who die 
young do not have time to finish the 
work of a human life. 

“It takes God one night to grow a 
mushroom; it takes Him twenty years 
to build a man; a mushroom will 
perish the next day; the man who 
takes twenty years to grow, lives to 
be 60, 80 or 100 years. The pumpkin 
is grown in a single season, but it 
takes one hundred years to grow an 
oak tree. The pumpkin will be-rotted 
in a little time; but the oak in this 
table will be here one hundred years 
from now. 

“The pioneers have been the build- 
ers of our civilization. We certainly 
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owe a great debt of gratitude to the 
pioneers of Sandusky county. They 
are to be remembered by all of us 
as the ones who laid the foundations 
of civilization. The young people are 
compelled to build upon the founda- 
tion you are building. It is essential 
for pioneers to be honest. You must 
have honest men to build the founda- 
tion. People build houses, put on fine 
colors, fine decorations, and think thev 
have a great building, but unless the 
foundation is firm, the fancy work 
will fall to pieces in a I'tile while. 
You pioneers built well. That is why 
God made you honest. 

“Pioneer work is always accom- 
panied by sacrifice. It can be no 
other way. Let a man buy a farm 
for $1.25 an acre and he has bought 
a sacrifice. You bought it for nearly 
nothing and you have added until it 
values $200.00. Your blood has paid 
well for every dollar added to the 
acres of Sandusky county. 

“The pioneer must lead a life of 
sacrifice. His land is not cleared, not 
tiled; he has no fences. He must be- 
gin at the beginning, and no man can 
begin at the beginning without put- 
ting sacrifice into the development. 
It cannot be otherwise. We have en- 
tered into the rewards of your hard 
labor and sacrifice. The pioneers 
are the people upon whom me must 
depend for the things that are to 
come. 

“One civilization springs out of its 
predecessors. I was in New York 
City a few months ago. They were 
destroying a ten-story building, and 
I asked why they were tearing down 
such a building. The man answered 
they had to have a thirty-story build- 
ing to make it pay. They were ruth- 
lessly tearing down a building to make 
a three times larger building there- 
on. 

“Our fathers labored and built be- 
fore we entered this life. We will 
be laid away in the grave and others 
will take our places. Let us remem- 
ber that in the Divine program there 
is also a human offering and we 
should remember where it ought and 
can be placed. 

“Let us remember these two les- 
sons today. In the first place, those 
who are older. Those who have near- 
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ly run the course of life—you have 
had your chance. It has been an 
honor for you to bear the sweat upon 
your brow to build Sandusky county. 
God did not make a man to be idle. 
'He did not make a man to ride in 
an automobile only. If you have been 
an idler in building civilization, then 
shame on you—you go down to your 
grave with disgrace. If your shoul- 
ders are bent with an honest load, 
then the more bent you are, and the 
paler you are, and the more deformed 
you are today, the more glorious will 
rest upon your brow the crown of 
your reward. 


“It is a comfort to those who are 
getting old, that they have the ban- 
ner of life above head and are glad 
for having lived in Sandusky county. 

“Sometimes we younger fellows 
get the idea that we are the whole 
business. If it had not been for the 
pioneers, we would have nothing. 
Some times the young man thinks he 
is responsible for the large farm he 
owns. There would not be any red 
barns nor painted houses, except for 
the fathers who laid the basis upon 
which the young farmers are success- 
ful today. Let those who are young 
remember that we would not have 
the good things we have, but for the 
fathers and mothers who have poured 
out their blood for one hundred years 
for the civilization we have today. 

“One day while I was at my fath- 
er’s farm I climbed to the corn crib 
loft and saw a rusted sickle—a sickle 
my grandfather used one hundred 
years ago. Under it was .a great pile 
of iron rust, the accumulation of 
forty years. I looked over into the 
corner of the’Joft and saw an old 
grain cradle. When a boy I followed 
a big soldier who swung that cradle, 
when all the wheat on the old farm 
was cut by that strong man. It had 
been lying there unused for twenty- 
five years. I saw the remains of the 
first old self-binder and walked to 
the barn floor and there saw a new 
McCormick. They are all proud of 
that McCormick. I said: ‘Would you 
dare make fun of the old sickle?’ I 
said to myself, there would be no Mc- 
Cormick on this barn floor but for 
that old sickle that was almost eaten 
away by the rust of time. My father 


is 79 years old today. He has cele- 
brated his 58rd wedding anniversary 
and is now tottering on the verge of 
the grave. He has seven children. 

“T wish to say to you, my friends, 
every young man and woman ought 
to take off his hat and bow his head 
when meeting an old person. We 
have what we have today and we are 
what we are today because of the 
pioneers of this county who lived and 
worked and died that we might have 
these blessings of our modern civili- 
zation. 

“All hail! to the men and women 
who started our county on the things 
which were done. May the remainder 
of your years be the sweetest and 
best of all your lives!” 


Master Jack O’Farrell 


Chorister M. L. Shackelford intro- 
duced Master Jack O’Farrell, aged 
five years, who linked the centuries 
between age and youth in a well exe- 
cuted rendition of a popular song. 
Mr. Shackelford said: 

“In the year 2000, when the young 
pioneer whom I have the honor to 
present to you has reached the ripe 
old age of ninety years, he will look 
back proudly through the vista of 
time and say: ‘I am Jack O’Farrell 
and way back in 1915, before the 
meeting of the Pioneer and Histori- 
cal Association in Sandusky county, 
I had the pleasure, and the distin- 
guished honor of singing for them 
that old war-stirring Irish ballad, 


‘It’s a Long Way to Tipperary.’ ” 
Master Jack then sang: 

“Up to mighty London came an Trish- 
man one day, 

As the streets are paved with gold, 
sure evry one was gay; 


Singing songs of Piccadilly, Strand 
end Leicester Square, 
Till Paddy got excited, then he 


shouted to them there: 


Refrain: 


“It’s pe long way to Tipperary, 
It’s a long way to go; 

It’s a long way to Tipperary, 
To the sweetest girl I know! 
Good-bye Piccadilly, 

Farewell, Leicester Square, 


| 


' [f’s a long, long way to Tipperary, 
But my heart’s right there!” 


“Paddy. wrote a letter to hig Irish 
Molly 0’, 

Saying ‘Should you not receive it, 
write and let me know.’ 

If I make mistakes in spelling, Molly 
dear, said he, 

Remember it’s the pen that’s bad, 
don’t lay the blame on me. 


Refrain: 
“It’s a long way,” etc. 


~«The young musician was accom- 
panied on the piano by his mother, 
Mrs. Albert O’Farrell, and he re- 
spcended to an encore by singing a 
niece entitled: ‘Huldah Hawkin’s 
Ball.” He was then decorated with 
the badge of honor and left the stage 
with flowers and moist eyes fixed 
upon him in his pretty sailor suit.” 


Hon. A. W. Overmyer 


Mr. Overmyer spoke as follows: 

“TI came here to listen to Rev. Rob- 
erts’ splendid address, and I had 
hoped that I might escape observa- 
tion. I appreciate, however, your 
kindness in calling upon me for a few 
remarks, and I assure you I will be 
brief. 

“This splendid organization is 
krown 2 the Sandusky County Pio- 
neer and Historical Society. Under 
the first part of your title I cannot 
qualify for membership. I am not a 
pioneer, nor an early settler, but I 
have done the best I could—I have 
lived here all my life, and never ex- 
pect to live anywhere else perma- 
nently. I have had the good fortune 
to travel from Coast to Coast across 
this continent, from Atlantic City in 
the east, to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco in the west; and from 
Vancouver to Virginia, and I have yet 
failed to find the place that I would 
rather make my permanent home 
than here in Sandusky county. The 
speaker, who preceded, praised you 
for the struggle you made here in 
redeeming this garden spot from the 
wilderness, and making it the splen- 
did abiding place that it is, not only 
for the present generation but for all 


future generations. There are places 
in Southern California where, ot 
course, the conditions are ideal, and 
where, if you have the means to hire 
help and irrigate the land, plant 
palms and tropical trees, and take 
care of them, you can have a beau- 
tiful home. But it has been demon- 
strated that Ohio is a much better 
place for a poor man than California, 
and that by using the same methods 
and labor and care we can produce 
with equal success many of the fruits 
that are raised in Southern Califor- 
nia. And it is due to the struggles 
and labor and earnest efforts of you 
men and women of silvered brow that 
this condition in Ohio has been 
brought about. 


“Now, as to the historical part of 
your title. This organization is not 
properly considered by a great many 
of our citizens. By many this occa- 
sion is considered simply as a re- 
union of the pioneers of the county. 
But it is much more than that, and 
the object of your organization in- 
cludes the important feature of col- 
lecting the historical data of the 
county and preserving it in perma- 
nent form. Mr. Meek, Major Bur- 
goon and others are doing much work 
in this respect, and I for one wish 
to offer my services in collecting the 
historical anecdotes and data of this 
county and keep them in permanent 
form for future generations. This ob- 
ject of your organization is as im- 
portant as any other. 

“There is probably no county in 
this state that is richer in historical 
data than Sandusky county. This 
county has furnished a president of 
the United States; it furnished the 
highest ranking officer on the Union 
side killed in the Civil War; it fur- 
nished the first American volunteer 
killed in the Spanish-American War; 
and then, a stone’s throw from where 
we now sit, there is a sacred spot 
where American youth and valor won 
a noble battle. Every incident of the 
early life of our people here should 
be preserved, and in doing this your 


organization is rendering an invalu- 


able service. And I know of no bet- 


‘ter offer that I could make than to 


say that my services are at your com- 
mand to further this work. In say- 
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ing this I am speaking more properly 
of the younger generation who now 
offer to do what they can to preserve 
the record of achievement of those 
who fought here, and many of whom 
suffered and died here.” 


BOUQUETS PRESENTED 


_ Mr. Meek, in presenting the bou- 
quets to the oldest gentleman and 
oldest lady present, said: 

“We have as you know a custom 
in our association of giving to the 
oldest man and oldest lady present 
at our reunions, a bouquet of flow- 
ers. The sentiment we all love and 
express in practice, of strewing flow- 
ers at the grave of our beloved dead, 
is certainly beautiful, as emblems of 
our love and remembrance, and not 
to be neglected. This association, 
however, has adopted what is 
thought to. be a better thing to do— 
that is, to present flowers to the liy- 
ing.” 

Mr. Feasel, aged 94, was then pre- 
sented with a beautiful bouquet, he 
being the oldest man present. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stine, aged 89, being the 
claesc lady present, was also presented 
with a handsome bouquet. Rev. Bow- 
man received a beautiful token of 


J. D. Hensel. A bouquet for Richard 
Willey, aged 98, the oldest man in 
the county, who is critically ill at 
his home in Rice township, was also 
given to friends, to take to the aged 
Mr. Willey. 


MUSIC 


Ralph K. Buckland, musician and 
musical composer, favored the audi- 
ence with beautiful selections on the 
piano, one of which was Mendelsohn’s 
“Consolation,” in response to an en- 
core. 

Mr. M. L. Shackelford, chorister, 
sang “Annie Laurie,’ and being en- 
cored, sang the song entitled, “A Sol- 
dier Bold,’ to the delight of those 
present. 

Miss Gladys Vermilya, a_ special 
favorite of the pioneers at their an- 
nual reunions, sang a beautiful song 
entitled, “Sing Me to Sleep,’ and as 
an encore favored the meeting with 
the song, ‘Calm as the Night.” 


THE PIONEER LOG CABIN 
At the close of the pioneer meeting 
Rev. Bowman made the following re- 
marks and read his poem, “The Pio- 
neer Log Cabin and Relics.” 


A Pioneer Log Cabin 


respect from Mrs. Jerry Fought. 
John Roberts and Mr. and Mrs. Meek 
were also the recipients of beautiful 
flowers. Those to Mr. and Mrs. Meek 
were from Miss Mabel Hensel, the 
dear invalid daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 


My intention had been to present 
this poem with the address this morn- 
ing, but time being precious, I 
thought of reading it later on. 

Many years ago Rev. Lyman Beech- 
er held a service in Cincinnati and 
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when he began his sermon he held 
up before the audience his manu- 
script, yellow with age, and said: 
“Here is a sermon I have preached 
twenty years ago and the oftener I 
preach it the better it gets!” The 
same I may say of this poem com- 
posed some twenty years ago. 


As to pioneer relics, I think the 
time has come that something should 
be done to preserve them, and I shall 
do all in my power and spare time 
to further the noble cause, if nothing 
further can be done than to have a 
log cabin erected on the county fair 
grounds as a place to deposit such 
relics. I think it would be both in- 
teresting and profitable to the com- 
ing generations. I hope this associa- 
tion with others of a similar charac- 
ter will give a helping hand. 


The poem: 


Let me show you the cabin small 

Of logs so round, or else hewn all, 

With zigzag corners all around, 

(A place for things from top to 
ground) 

With wooden-hinged, wooden-latched 
door, 

A clapboard roof and puncheon floo1! 

The chimney see outside, alone, 

Made of mortar and sticks and stone. 


See the shining hearth, fire-dogs hot, 
The iron crane, the steaming pot, 
The bellows, shovel, poker, tongs, 
Each to the fireplace quaint belongs. 
Look at the good old cupboard there 
See—it was so most everywhere— 
Dishes, crock’ry, sugar and spice, 
Vermifuge, razor strop and mice! 


Just look and see the trundle bed, 
Father’s, mother’s, just overhead; 
The trough-like cradle on the floor, 
The flintlock gun above the door! 
The fiax scuttle and weaver’s loom, 


The spinning wheel and_hick’ry 
broom; 
See, the well-worn, splint-bottom 
chair, 


The lard lamp with a feeble glare! 


O, look, and see that oven great— 

What loaves and juicy pies it baked! 
Cabbage leaves beneath, pies on top, 
Close by the shovel, kitch and mop! 


The well, too, with bucket and sweep, 
Water to bring from down so deep. 


The sickle bent the grain to reap; 
The flail to pound and thresh the 
wheat. 


That ox yoke for “Buck” and 
“Berry,” 
Hora aS poe and “Brindle” or 
“Cherry.” 


The bee hive we shall show you yet, 

The bread basket we’ll not forget; 

Both made of straw, their forms so 
round 

Remind us of the golden crown! 

Such things, the pi’neers 
had, 

With all so cheerful yet and glad. 

Those things long since have passed 


you see, 


away, 
Do you enjoy a happ’er day? 
The pi’neer always’ says: “Nay, 
Nay!” 
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PERSONS PRESENT AND REGIS- 
TERING 


Mrs. Lucy Smith, 72, Fremont. 

Mrs. Jennie Moore Edwards, 78, 
Fremont. 

M. L. Shackelford, 50, Fremont. 

Mrs. Joe Fought, 63, Fremont. 

John Henricks, 77, Fremont. 

Mrs. L. Naumann. 70. Lindsey. 

J. D. Hensel, 66, Fremont. 

Mrs. J. D. Vandersall, Burgoon. 

J. D. Vandersall, 67, Burgoon. 

Mrs. Uriah Flegle, 54, Lindsey. 

H. F. Palmer, 94, Fremont. 

Mrs. Samantha Winter, 68, Bur- 
goon. 

F. M. Winter, 70, Burgoon. 

Mrs. Henry Smith, Gibsonburg. 

Mrs. S. Michael, Gibsonburg. 

I, H. Burgoon, 76, Fremont. 

Mary Young, Fremont. 

V. Gephart, Fremont. 

Joseph Scrymger, Toledo. 

Margaret Hollingshead, 
Clinton. 

Mrs. G. Forgerson, 80, Fremont. 

Mrs. B. Rafferty, 73, Fremont. 

Mrs. G. Kunse, 72, Fremont. 

Harvey Brugger, 52, Fremont. 

D. S. Moses, 71, Fremont. 

Valentine Shale, 76, Burgoon. 

Elmer Finken, Port Clinton, 


84, Port 
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George Hollingshead, Port Clinton. 

Mrs. W. T. Hufford, 62, Fremont. 

W. T. Hufford, 64, Fremont. 

Mrs. E. C. Huss, 56, Fremont, 

E. C. Huss, 56, Fremont. 

Mrs. C. H. Buck, Fremont. 

C. -H.- Buck, 73. Fremont. 

Mrs. G. W. Deffenbaugh, Fremont. 

Levi Leedy, 68, Fremont. 

Jacob Engler, 79, Fremont. 

J. A. Gilmore, 68, Fremont. 

Jacob Rimelspach, 72, Fremont. 

Anna Kelley, 79, Fremont. 

Dr. McKenney, 38, Fremont. 

Mrs. L. J. Roller, 65, Gibsonburg. 

Joseph Sevits, 69, Lindsey. 

James Benner, 80, Lindsey. 

John H. Feasel, 94, Bettsville. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Roberts, 80, 
Fremont. 

M. H. Gessner, 52, Fremont. 

L. Gibbs, 65, Fremont. 

George H. Waggoner, 63, Fremont. 

B. Meek, 86, Fremont. 

J. A. Bowlus, 87, Fremont. 

Mrs. I. H. Burgoon, Fremont. 

Mrs. Caroline Heim, 67, Toledo. 

S. M. Loose, 79, Fremont. 

Homer Overmyer, 71, Wauseon, O. 

George H. Waggoner, 63, Fremont. 

Ed Karchner, 78, Millbury, O. 

J. L. Parks, 79, Fremont. 

Louis Michael, 52, Gibsonburg. 

Levi Stahl, 70, Burgoon. 

I. N. Solomon, 78, Kansas. 

Rev. W. A. Bowman, 74, Fremont. 

Wm. Keil, 76, Woodville. 

H. J. Englebeck, 76, Lakeside. 

J. G. Fowler, 77, Lakeside. 

H. E. Baumann, 83, Fremont. 

Mrs. M. J. Hix, Fremont. 

Mrs. J. W. Bowland, Helena. 

Cc. M. Fouke, 86, Fremont. 

W. A. Bowlus, 65, Fremont. 

Peter Winters, Fremont. 

Wm. Naumann, 70, Lindsey. 

Mrs. Brahm, Fremont. 

Ella Hook, Fremont. 

M. Lattig, Fremont. 

Wm. Hensel, Fremont. 

Hugh Havens, 79, Fremont. 

Ada Hensel, Fremont. 

Matilda Wolfe, 79, Fremont. 

Mina Baker, 67, Fremont. 

Henry Smith, 57, Gibsonburg. 

Christian Schneider, 80, Lindsey. 

George Dell, 71, Fremont. 

Mary Dell, 69, Fremont. 

Lewis Balsizer, 63, Fremont. 


Jonathan Bonawitt, 72, Rising Sun. 
Wm. C. Noll, 70, Toledo. 

Mary Carnicom, 72, Fremont. 
Daniel Carnicom, 74, Fremont. 
George Flumerfelt, 74, Fremont. 
Mrs. Effie Crisman, Gibsonburg. 
J. C. Reeves, 61, Gibsonburg. 

G. F. Keefer, Fremont. 

R. Stine, 74, Fremont. 

Israel Walborn, 72, Fremont. 
Henry Hetrick, Fremont. 

W. A. Overmyer, Fremont. 

John Sneider, 79, Fremont. 

D. L. Stults, 76, Fremont. 

Mrs. Perry Rosenberger, Fremont. 
Mrs. I. W. Walton, Fremont. 
Frederick Friar, Lindsey. 

Mrs. J. A. Gilmore, 65, Fremont, 


The meeting closed by singing 
“Nearer My God to Thee,” and thus 
the reunion of 1915 of the Sandusky 
County Pioneer and Historical Asso- 
ciation passed into history. 


SPECIAL TRUSTEE MEETING 


A special meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Sandusky County Pio- 
neer and Historical Association was 
held November 6, 1915. 


Present: I. H. Burgoon, president; 
Basil Meek, secretary; J. D. Hensel, 
treasurer, and J. L. Parks, HE. C. Huss, 
G. H. Waggoner, B. B. Overmyer, J. 
L. Loose, G. F. Aldrich and Jacob 
Rimelspach. 

Absent: 
Bowman. 


J. A. Gilmor and W. A. 


The meeting was called to order by 
the president. The following business 
was thereupon transacted: 


On motion of Mr. Overmyer, duly 
seconded, the bill of the stenographer, 
Clotilda Walter, to date, was ordered 
paid, $10.00. 

On motion of Mr. Aldrich, duly sec- 
onded, the secretary, Basil Meek, was 
selected editor of the Year Book of 
the Association for the year 1915, and 
he and the president, J. H. Burgoon, 
were authorized to contract for the 
printing of 500 copies of same to be 
of the size of that of 1914. 

J. D. Hensel, treasurer, submitted 
his report as follows: 
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Receipts 


Balance from last year ....... $38 56 
Received since from sale of 


books and badges .......... at bo 
GS Galle ee taremed eee Wetmore $66 11 
Expenditures 
Paid for post cards for invita- 
ETON Gees? Wa nec derete <x aay a Ge $ 5 00 
Paid Sterling Printing Co., cards 
and: Padeesi— se hehe ee 4 75 
Paid Beckett & Ahlenius, rib- 
pon wWortbadees'=. a... as 5 70 
Paid I. H. Burgoon, etching for 
Dadse VEY each ye Sere 1 35 


Paid janitor, school building .. 1 00 


Paid Basil Meek, expenses .. 5 00 

Paid Clotilda Walter, stenog- 
TADS pags caragenee we avila eke wae tetas 10 00 
TROLQEE teyacisesvet oc 47ers om $32 80 


Which report was received and ap- 


proved. No further business appear- 
ing the meeting adjourned. 
Basil Meek, 
Secretary. 


REMINISCENCES 
By Mrs. Amy Norton Redway ~ 


The picture before me of the old 
Hulburd house recalls many visions 
of the past which are very dear to 
memory. 

My father, who came to Lower San- 
dusky in 1832, brought his bride in 
1835-and built the house which was 
directly across Croghan street from 
the Hulburd home. Father bought the 
lot from George F. Whitaker and 
wife, June 4, 1834, the descendant of 
the first white inhabitant of Lower 
Sandusky. 

The first Mr. Whitaker and his wife 
were made captives in 1775-1778 in 
childhood by the Wyandot Indians, 
who then lived in that region. Their 
chief was named Tarhe, the Crane. 

Our house was a story and a half 
seven room house and _ remained 
standing until within a year or two. 
It was quite a pretentious building 
for its day and very carefully kept 
by its New England mistress. Here 


the little flock of five children were 
born and tended by the parents with 
the medical aid of the dignified, dis- 
tinguished-looking Dr. La Q@. Rawson. 

The prevalent agues and _ bilious 
fevers of those days were accom- 
panied by heroic doses of calomel and 
“blue mass,” which were supposed to .- 
aid in prolonging the lives of the un- 
happy victims. But only gratitude 
and affection remain for the careful, 
solicitous physician who stood, next 
to the home people, first in our child- 
ish esteem. Our reverence for him 
calls to mind the query of the little 
girl about the minister; “Mamma, is 
that Dod” (God)? 

I remember, in a fit of childish 
pique, throwing two or three of those 
valuable “blue pills” the Doctor had 
given me on the floor. The good Doc- 
tor jocosely offered to reward me for 
taking them by promising to send a 
boyish admirer down to see me, the 
aforesaid admirer being secretly my 
aversion, mainly because the family 
teased me about him so much. I was 
so annoyed that I slipped the pills 
through the rungs of the settee on 
which I was lying instead of taking 
them. They probably did me just 
as much good. 

That ‘‘settee” would bring a large 
sum now as an antique, for it was 
very curious with its front guard of 


spindles, which could be lifted out 
from the seat. 
Among the vivid and delightful 


recollections of those early days was 
Fort Stephenson with the Hulburd 
house on its .crest and its pleasant 
occupants. Mrs. Hulburd, with her 
genial manner and smiling face, was 
noted for her neighborly ways. One 
of these pleasant ways was the roll- 
ing of toothsome cucumbers down the 
historic trench embankment to my 
placid mother who received them iu 
her polite, dignified manner. Very 
often I was the means of communica- 
tion between the two ladies, as, trip- 
ping across the street to the embank- 
ment, I caught them in my childish 
hands. The Hulburd house was built 
in 1832, Mr. Jaques Hulburd buying 
the Fort sometime previously. The 
house was somewhat in the style of 
the popular modern bungalow, one 
story with a half story above, if I 
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remember rightly. The generous porch 
around it was quite unlike anything 
in the little village, and I remember 
well its magnificent size to my young 
eyes, and how I luxuriated in the life 
on its veranda with its glimpses into 
the ample rooms opening onto it. 
This house was occupied for some 
years by Mr. Louis Leppelman and 
his family. He was a leading jeweler. 

Nowhere grew such luscious cur- 
rants as on the Hulburd place. They 
hung large and ruby-like from their 
stems, and my first and only lesson 
in the VIII commandment came from 
the lips of one of the young men of 
the family, as I put my little five-year- 
old hand through the board fence, 
tempted by the beautiful color of 
those currants. The memory has 
lasted for many years, and the voice 
that made my little heart beat so suf- 
focatingly has been silent in the grave 
for many, many years. The stalwart 
form and cheery face of Edwin Hul- 
burd burned to ashes in a railroad 
wreck. The daughter of the house 
was the object of my great admira- 
tion on account of her beauty. 


The old log jail in the rear of my 
home was never a source of anxiety 
to the children living so near. Per- 
haps the law was never violated in 
those halcyon days! The rooms in 
the second story of Rev. Lang’s home 
adjacent to the jail, had been the 
court rooms, but my first school days 
were passed there, the seats in tiers 
at the rear being much coveted by 
the pupils. Rev. Lang, always mild 
and gentlemanly, was my first in- 
structor in the German language. 

Dr. Brainard, a near neighbor, was 
one of the earliest physicians in 
Lower Sandusky, coming in 1819. He 
built one of the first brick houses in 
the village in 1840. It was a Colonial 
house with a wide hall through the 
center and large rooms on either side. 
A fine stairway led to the upper 
rooms. It was three or four stories 
in height and was the residence, dur- 
ing the youth and until their mar- 
riage, of the Doctor’s pretty daugh- 
ters, the belles of the village. 

My father, F. I. Norton, built the 
Hub and Spoke factory in the rear of 
Doctor Brainard’s home on Arch 
streét, where it was occupied for a 


number of years by Norton & Sons. 
It was afterwards used by the Christy 
Knife Works. F. I. Norton and Cor- 
nelius Letcher previously built the 
foundry on the river bank opposite 
the Thomas Hawkins residence. I 
remember Mr. Hawkins as one of the 
original characters of Lower San- 
dusky. Mr. Stephen Newcomer was 
one of the foundry’s most faithful and 
trusted employees. The June Broth- 
ers afterward purchased the foundry. 
F. I. Norton was also a dry goods 
merchant on Front street in the early 
days of Lower Sandusky. A cotton 
dress I wore, the goods imported from 
France and costing one dollar a yard, 
came from my father’s store. 


Historians of “Ye Old Town” fail 
to mention the heroic efforts of the 
Episcopal ladies in the early days of 
the struggling little church. Among 
them were Mrs. R. P. Buckland, Mrs. 
J. W. Wilson, Mrs. F. I. Norton, Mrs. 
J. R. Pease, Mrs. George Grant and 
a host of other good ladies who kept 
up the organization of the church. 
Such devotion and energy I have 
never seen equalled as in that little 
band of faithful women.” One good 
wife and mother, Mrs. J. W. Wilson, 
in speaking of her health said, “Mrs. 
Norton, we must take care of our 
health and lives for we are the char- 
ter members of the church.” My 
ideals of womankind were stimulated 
by these loyal, Christian women. 

These dear ladies were very hos- 
pitable and had frequent afternoon 
“tea parties.” I well remember the 
excited home atmosphere when my 
mother was going to have one of these 
functions. One ceremony I particu- 
larly liked, that of cutting the loaf 
sugar into small bits of equal size 
and regular shape. This was always 
done by my mother, and I was always 
an interested spectator. The sugar 
was imported and came in great 
loaves or cones which weighed nine 
or ten pounds to a cone. This pure 
white sugar was wrapped closely in 
a deep purplish blue paper of unusual 
tint and was, I think, about one and 
a half feet high, the bottom round, 
about eight inches in diameter and 
the top terminating in a point. I 
have one of the iron sugar cutters 
shaped like small tongs and having 
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a sharp edge. The rather broad, shal- 
low white china tea-cups were very 
beautiful, and tea tasted much more 
delicious than in the ordinary tea- 
cups. The tea-cups of both grand- 
mothers were of pink lustre with a 
landscape in the bottom of the cup. 

But these pleasant reminiscences 
of the dear old town must cease for 
want of space. When thinking of the 
past, Lower Sandusky, to me, stands 
out like a beautiful picture on mem- 
ory’s wall, bathed always in golden 
sunlight, the Sandooskie, ‘Sweet Dark 
Waters,” named by the Indians, run- 
ning under the old bridge, nearby the 
old Beaugrand brick house, Dr. Pierre 
Beaugrand’s home, the lilac blooming 
by the door in the pretty green yard, 
the forms and faces of the long ago, 
and, in fancy, I see the Indian trails, 
the dark, straight figures of the In- 
dians stalking majestically through 
the forest. And so—old Lower San- 
dooskie—farewell! 


HARRISON ROCK 
By Basil Meek 


Among the many objects of historic 
interest in Sandusky county, Ohio, is 
a large boulder of granitic formation 
thirteen feet in length, ten feet in 
width with a slightly crowning sur- 
face, seven feet thick, containing one 
thousand cubic feet of rock, and of 
the estimated weight of eighty tons, 
lying on the west side of the public 
road by the farm of Hugh Havens at 
a point between section 14 and 15 in 
Jackson township, about six miles 
southwest from Fremont. 

It is known as “Harrison Rock,” 
and was so named by the present 
writer by permission of Mr. Havens. 
from the interesting incident estab- 
lished by general and what seems to 
be undisputed tradition that General 
William Henry Harrison, while con- 
ducting his campaigns in the war of 
1812 in the Sandusky and Maumee 
valleys against the British and their 
Indian allies, on one occasion, with 
his military staff, used it as a mess- 
table. His headquarters then were at 
Fort Seneca on the Sandusky river, 
nine miles above Lower Sandusky, 
now Fremont, part of his army occu- 


pying Fort Meigs on the Maumee 
river, forty miles away with a dense 
wilderness intervening, haunted with 
roaming hostile savages. By his or- 
der a military road was opened con- 
necting his headquarters with Fort 
Meigs, which road passed directly by 
this rock; and on the occasion re- 
ferred to, while passing from his 
headquarters to Fort Meigs the Gen- 
eral and his military staff partook of 
this repast on the rock. The records 
of an early survey of the land of the 
locality verify the proximity of the 
rocx to the road. The farms on both 
sides of the rock have been in the 
Yavens family for over sixty years; 
and the venerable Hugh Havens well 
remembers traces of this old military 
trail or road from the opening made 
by the removal of the strip of trees 
in the woods to form a passageway 
for military vehicles, and that these 
traces were clearly visible near the 
spot where the boulder lies. 

A memorial tablet has been placed 
on the face of the rock by Col. George 
Croghan Chapter D. A. R., Fremont, 
Ohio, with an inscription commem- 
orative of the interesting incident 
mentioned. 


The natural history of this boulder 
is interesting. How came it where it 
is? How did it come, from. whence 
and when? Geology furnishes us the 
only reasonable answer to these ques- 
tions. The boulder is certainly not 
native to Sandusky county, but it is 
what may be termed an “immigrant” 
from some other region. There is no 
place in Ohio where any out crop of 
bedrock of similar formation to our 
boulder is found; no drill has ever 
penetrated to a depth where such 
granitic bedrock has been reached. 
The nearest ledges to our region of 
out crops of granitic bedrock are 
found in Northern New York and 
Canada. From one of these, most 
likely Canada, which is more directly 
north from us, this boulder came. It, 
and other smaller ones of its kind 
called hard heads, or nigger heads, 
which lie thickly scattered in portions 
of the county, from their somewhat 
rounded and smoothed surfaces would 
indicate that they have been trans- 
ported by being rolled (bowled—hence 
their name boulder or bowlder) along 


a great distance. Geology informs us 
that many thousands of years ago 
there was a great ice period, during 
which this entire northern region of 
ours was covered with glacial ice to a 
very great depth, having its origin in, 
and moving down from the far north, 
southward, at the very slow rate of 
but a few feet each day, but with 
such resistless force as to change the 
whole surface of the earth over which 
it passed, filling natural valleys, piling 
up ridges, damming and changing wa- 
ter courses, forming lakes, creating 
water falls, among them that of the 
stupendous Niagara. 


a stranger in a strange land, where 
it now remains, as monumental evi-° 
dence of the great glacial period 
claimed by geologists to have once ex- 
isted. 

Could this rock audibly speak to 
us of this day what a romantic story 
it could relate! It might speak of 
its native home in the far north; of 
the great glacial stream formed by 
the interminable snows there ever 
falling and never melting which 
forced it therefrom; of its long tedi- 
ous and dreary journey, and the vicis- 
situde of the same, before reaching- 
its present and final resting place; of 


Harrison Rock 


It is reasonable to suppose from 
geological authority, that this rock 
was taken from its native ledge in 
the north, and being clasped in the 
frozen embrace of this mighty glacial 
ice stream was transported in its 
tedious and dreary voyage of hun- 
dreds of miles to its present locality, 
requiring probably a hundred years in 
the accomplishment of its journey; 
and that finally, when the springtime 
to this long glacial winter of thou- 
sands of years’ duration came, the ice 
melted, the waters ran off and our 
large boulder was dumped, and left 


the long period of the glacial winter 
remaining here, before summer came; 
of the final change of the seasons, 
the coming of spring tinve and sum- 
mer, and growth of the great forests; 
of the abounding wild animal life; of 
the coming of man, first the savage 
red man, who in his roaming life prob- 
ably found a resting place on this very 
rock; of the final coming of the white 
man, and what is now to be seen in 
all directions from the spot, the wil- 
derness subdued, the splendid farms, 
and the beautiful homes of happy 
and prosperous people. 
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Proceedings 


of the 


Sandusky County Pioneer and Historical 
Association 


For the Years 1883 to 1887, inclusive 


Reported by J. Burgner 


The Reunion of 1883 


The pioneers of Sandusky county 
held their annual picnic at the court 
house in Fremont on Wednesday, 
September 15, 1883. 

The meeting was called to order 
by their president, Hon. Homer Ever- 
ett. Mr. I. H. Burgoon, secretary, was 
in his place. ‘ 

Rey. D. D. Mathers read the 147th 
psalm, after which the hymn “Come 
Thou Fount of Every Blessing” was 
sung, and he led in prayer. 

Mr. Everett then said: I would say 
to those present that those in control 
of the court house have kindly united 
in giving the pioneers and others the 
use of the court house today. We 
said we were going to raid there. 
Ladies will find free access to the 
sheriff's house and to the hall below. 
There, if you need hot water to make 
your tea and coffee, you will be ac- 
commodated. It is desirable for as 
many of us to stay here at lunch 
time as possible, because it so greatly 
increases the sociability to take our 
lunch together, tell stories—and if 


they are a little exaggerated, they 
can be allowed on this occasion. 
Mr. I. H. Burgoon next read ex- 


tracts from the minutes of the previ- 
ous meeting, giving merely the sub- 


stance of a report too lengthy to be 
read in full, and no objection being 
made the minutes stood approved as 
the records of the society. 

Mr. Everett then solicited the pio- 
neers to narrate any facts in regard 
to the early settlements of the coun- 
try, when they came here, how they 
lived, what the condition of the 
schools and churches, the opportuni- 
ties for learning and refinement, as it 
would not only be interesting to hear 
them but it was important to place 
them on record that they may be pre- 
served. “I believe when I look for- 
ward to the future history of this 
country I shall be accused of writing 
a work of fiction. The history of the 
early pioneers becomes more and 
more like fiction every year. I solicit 
a statement of facts, letters, relics, 
specimens of geology, old papers or 
anything of interest to pioneers.” 

Mr. J. P. Moore then read a letter 
written by Ezekiel Rice to Mr. Ira 
Camfield, March 11, 1840. The letter 
was written on old fashioned foolscap, 
folded, sealed, and mailed without an 
envelope and marked for 25 cents 
postage. The writer encouraged Mr. 
Camfield to emigrate to Whitestone, 
Ohio, and among other things stated 
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that a Mr. Wilson was superintendent 
of the Ohio Railroad and had _ his 
office at Lower Sandusky (now Fre- 
mont) and would give him ground 
for a building near the proposed de- 
pot, that the bridge across the river 
was formed but not raised; that there 
were two spile drivers and two saw 
mills at work on the route from San- 
dusky to Manhattan, thirty miles. He 
quoted prices as follows: 

Calico at 20c to 25c per yard, 

Sheeting at 12c to 15c per yard. 

Tea, 75c to $1.00 per pound. 

Coffee, 6 pounds for $1.00. 

Axes, $2.00. 

For laying axes, 75c to $1.00. 

Lumber wagon, $70.00 to $75.00. 


Mr. Moses Boggs then said he 
would like to say a few words in re- 
gard to the Ohio Railroad. He and 
Mr. Luckey had a job seven miles 
north of where he lived. They took 
one mile, it was all woods. They got 
out the timber and cleared. the 
ground. The road was built on spiles 
and had the old square rails. They 
were very poor and had but little 
money. Four of them worked to- 
gether with two yoke of oxen and 
sleds. They logged up the timber. 
Ten feet in the middle they cut the 
stump level with the ground. They 
finished their work almost before any- 
one else commenced. Mr. Wilson, the 
superintendent, came and was_ sur- 
prised and pleased to see how well 
and promptly they had done their 
work, and offered them another job 
to get out bridge timber at the rate 
of six dollars a hundred, running 
measure, big and little, delivered on 
the ground, the superintendent pay- 
ing for the timber. They took the 
job, hired another man, and by his 
help and two yoke of oxen they got 
out timber for the bridge, 80 rods 
long, trestlework. The big timbers 
were two feet by one foot in thick- 
ness. The work was done with dis- 
patch, and the men made about five 
dollars a day, which gave them quite 
a lift in buying farming utensils and 


laying in a good stock of family gro-. 


ceries. They never saw as hard times 
since as before, it gave them a “lucky 
start.” Mr. Boggs then had only forty 
acres on Toussaint Creek, and he has 
ever since looked back to the old 


Ohio R. R. as the commencement of 
his prosperity. He said, “I com- 
menced in 1834 right in the dense 
woods which extended clear through 
to the Maumee. The mosquitoes and 
blackbirds were there to annoy us, 
our stock died with murrain, we took 
sick with the ague, and some of us 
would have to go round nights to sit 
up with the sick; sometimes a whole 
family would be down sick. Newcom- 
ers would help in caring for the sick, 
but it was hard to work all day and 
sit up all night. Mrs. Rice there 
(widow of Ezekiel Rice), would often 
go. She was a mother to any amount 
of people who were sick. But we got 
along better every year. When the 
Maumee road was macadamized it 
was a great help to us, we could then 
go to mill or market at Fremont or 
Perrysburg with satisfaction. Before 
that the roads were often almost im- 
passable. I think we on the Portage 
river had it a little harder than some 
of the rest of you; the country was 
level and wet, and we could not ditch 
it. Land along the Sandusky river 
was mostly dry. But we have per- 
severed and we consider we have a 
good country now around Elmore. 
The old pioneers cleared the timber, 
worked out the stumps around which 
we used to dig and grub and now our 
children can get on their sulky plows 
and ride along without a stump or 
stone or bush to annoy them. I hope 
they will improve the opportunities 
they have and still make the country 
better. I think we have the richest 
garden of Ohio. I think I see a good 
many of the sons and daughters of 
the old pioneers here and I wish they 
would remember these old pioneers 
and make their remaining lives as 
pleasant as they can.” 


Mr. Everett then announced that 
Gen. R. P. Buckland would address 
the pioneers after dinner on “ye olden 
time” as lived by the legal profession. 

He said Mr. Boggs’ talk had re- 
minded him of many things. He had 
recently been at a soldiers’ reunion 
where they had a glorious time, and 
while he accorded to the soldiers all 
the honors due in battling for their 
country the old folks who are here 
know that the battles are not on the 
battlefield of strife, man against man. 
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There is a great battle of life to be 
fought and in that men and women 
who are here have had their conflicts 
and their victories. They had to over- 
come want, sickness, wild beasts, 
dense forests, bad roads and many 
privations. The heroes of such a war 
ought to be honored as well as the 
others. There is not so much differ- 
ence between the sufferings of soldiers 
on the tented field and those of the 
pioneers of civilization in this coun- 
try. 

Rev. D. D. Mathers, being called 
on for some remarks, responded as 
follows: 

“Mr. President—I think I ought not 
to occupy the attention of this large 
audience of pioneers of Sandusky 
county; I claim to be a pioneer but 
not of this part of Ohio. Sixty-one 
years ago I commenced life near Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. All the country be- 
tween here and there was a wilder- 
ness, so that while I am not a pio- 
neer of the northern part of Ohio, I 
am one of Central Ohio; my father 
came from Massachusetts in 1810; 
mother from Pennsylvania, the same 
year, and they soon after united their 
personal fortunes in the neighborhood 
of Columbus. I congratulate you that 
so many of you are here today and 
enjoy, to all appearance, excellent 
health. If the pioneer’s life was hard 
to endure, it developed muscle and 
brains and ingenuity, and the whole 
man was brought out so that there 
was something more than muscle— 
powers of mind as well. I have been 
accustomed through my life to vener- 
ate the pioneers of this country. The 
office which I hold as a minister has 
been filled, a large portion of it in 
the capacity of presiding elder, and in 
the holding quarterly meetings. I 
have traveled all over the region be- 
tween Marion, Ohio, and Portsmouth 
on the Ohio river. I was married in 
1844. I know pioneers who settled 
at Athens and Gallipolis and many 
other points. I spent many a pleasant 
evening with a Frenchman who set- 
tled at Gallipolis. I have taken great 
pleasure in conversing with these 
men. They were strong in body and 
mind and will, and all those elements 
that make complete manhood. I am 
glad to be here to see you today. I 
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could relate a few incidents perhaps 
of the early settlers in the part of 
the state where I belong. They would 
vary a little from yours. I remember 
distinctly where my father lived near 
Bellefontaine, that the Indians used 
to come there in large squads with 
some of their chiefs. They said they 
came from the neighborhood, and 
from the old mission about Upper 
Sandusky and Sandusky City. I re- 
member of their coming to our home 
and of my mother giving them some- 
thing to eat. Some of my first recol- 
lections when I was but 3 or 4 years 
old were about seeing these Indians. 
I am always pleased when I have oe- 
casion to drive out into the country 
on funerals, weddings, etc., to see the 
wonderful resources you have—the 
wonderful harvests that have come 
from the toils of the pioneers; the 
beautiful homes, houses worthy of any 
profession or any place in life; and 
there is nothing that does me more 
good than to see on one of these 
farms a_ good, substantial, roomy 
house, for I know that the occupant 
has earned the privilege of living in 
it by hard toil and labor in clearing 
up the forests. Perhaps during the 
services of the day there may be 
something of a more mournful char- 
acter. I do not know your history, 
but it is more than probable there are 
some who have passed away, and 
others who are not able to be here 
today. We are sojourners as were all 
our fathers; we are passing away, but 
it is a matter of great consolation and 
rejoicing to know that a very large 
portion of the pioneers who populated 
this wilderness were Christian men 
who believed in a life to come; who 
lived here preparatory to a life for- 
ever where age comes not, where res- 


urrection power makes beauty and 


glory and happiness forever. In due 
time may we all be gathered home to 
sit down in our Father’s house above. 


Mr. Everett then said that the sad 
part of the exercises referred to by 
Rev. Mathers would be in reading in 
the afternoon of the secretary’s re- 
port, concerning the deaths of pio- 
neers during the past year. 

As the dinner hour had now ar- 
rived an adjournment was had for 
lunch, and a number of well-filled 
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tables were set in various parts of 
the court room, which were soon sur- 
rounded by a jolly set of gray-haired 
Sires and matrons who, with their 
younger friends, did ample justice tc 
the good things set before them. It 
was pleasant to see so many cheerful 
faces both of those who ministered 
and those who were ministered unto, 
and to hear tales of long ago and ref- 
erence to the light of other days. 


Afternoon Session 


.The pioneers promptly assembled 
in the court room at 1 o’clock. The 
house was crowded by an eager and 
attentive throng, who listened with 
close attention to the afternoon exer- 
cises. _ 

The president requested the names 
of any persons present from abroad; 
also, the names of those wishing to 
become members of the Pioneer As- 
sociation. The following names were 
obtained: 

Capt. James Hafford, born in 1815; 
Harriet B. Ingrahm, of Elmore, born 
in 1813; Jonas Smith, born in Seneca 
county, N. Y., 1807, settled here in 
1833; Mrs. E. Short, Fremont; Enos 
Grover, born in Genesee county, N. 
Y., in 1810, settled here in 1835; Mrs. 
F. I. Norton, came to Fremont in 
1835; W. C. Hollingshead, born in 
1829; John Reed, born in 1823; George 
Hyde, born in Genesee county, N. Y., 
1815, moved to Sandusky county in 
1852; Christian Binkley, born in 1812, 
settled here in 1843; I. L. Tyndall, 
born in Ballville in 1836; Mrs. J. L. 
Tyndall; Mrs. Martha Tyndall; Mrs. 
Maria G. Fowler, settled here in 1843; 
A. Campbell, of Oak Harbor; Adam 
Herrod, born in 1825, settled here in 
1827; Mrs. Edward Tyndall, 1835; 
William Rearic, born in Pennsylvania 
in 1835; John Bice, of Rice county, 
Minn., who was here in 1844, was a 
visiting pioneer. 

The president next introduced Gen- 
eral R. P. Buckland as a gentleman 
who had been connected with the 
early settlements of this country, and 
who had held offices of honor and 
trust in the county, state and nation. 

Gen. Buckland’s Speech 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

At the wish of the society a year 

ago I made some engagement that I 


would address you today. I am sorry 
to say in the outset that in conse- 
quence of the protracted illness of my 
wife and other pressing matters I 
have neglected to prepare myself for 
such an address as I would be glad 
to deliver to you today, and I would 
not appear at all under the circum- 
stances but for fear you might at- 
tribute my silence to want of interest 
in these annual meetings. I assure 
you that I take the liveliest interest 
in them, and I am always delighted 
to hear my old pioneer friends relate 
their experience in the early settle- 
ment of this country. I must content 
myself today, however, with making 
a sort of rambling speech, perhaps 
saying some things about myself that 
may be considered trifling or foolish; 
but I have concluded to commence 
back and give some incidents in my 
early life and that of some of my 
friends, relating to occurrences which 
have taken place since I came to this 
county. I was born in Massachu- 
setts, January 20, 1812, hence am 71 
years of age. My father came to 
Portage county as a surveyor in 1810, 
then as a volunteer in Hull’s army. 
He marched through the Black 
Swamp in 1812. I happened after 1 
came here in 1837 to be over at the 
Portage river over there where E]- 
more now is and went to see Judge 
Herrington, but he was not at home. 
I found only an old lady sitting upon 
a loom weaving. I inquired of her 
whether the judge was at home; she 
said he was away. She looked at me 
and said, “Are you a son of Ralph P. 
Buckland, who was in the army of 
1812?” I told her I was. Herrington 
then resided near the river, down the 
hill. Now I find it is generally sup: 
posed when a man has arrived at or 
passed the age of three score years 
and ten, if he has any natural pride, 
he will take great pleasure in talking 
about himself, and his early days, 
telling what marvelous things hap- 
pened years ago; perhaps telling how 
much better people were in early 
times than they are now, how much 
better the men and women and boys 
and girls were then. But I want to 
say to you now, that in my opinion 
the rise of nations and the rise of 
the individual man and the condition 
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of society was never so well under- 
stood nor so much respected as at the 
present day. The attributes of man- 
kind have been the same since the 
days of Adam and Eve, but humanity 
through all the revolutions of time 
has made steady progress from that 
day to this. Now there were bad peo- 
ple, bad boys and girls in all ages. 
Of course, I claim to have been one 
of the good boys (laughter). I never 
went into a man’s watermelon patch, 
but I know boys who did. Now, if 
I give you any stories that are ex- 
travagant or ridiculous you can ac- 
count for it, as I am past the age 
of three score and ten. 


Well, in 1835 I was a law student 
with Caleb Bidwell and James Hitch- 
cock. Bidwell died in this place; 
Hitchcock is still living in New York. 
A little incident occurred there which 
I will relate to show that boys are 
always boys. Hitchcock was in the 
habit of smoking a pipe in the office. 
Bidwell and I didn’t smoke. Judge 
Newton was very much opposed to 
smoking. Hitchcock didn’t smoke 
while the judge was in the office and 
we talked so much about his being a 
coward that he finally declared that 
when the judge came in again he 
would smoke his pipe. So just before 
the usual time he got his pipe ready 
and prepared himself to carry out his 
threat, but just as Judge Newton was 
coming in and about to take his seat 
Hitchcock’s pipe exploded. Hitchcock 
and I left the office suddenly and 
didn’t go back there that day. This 
was in 1835. During the fall Caleb 
Bidwell went to Toledo, speculating 
in real estate, and he came back about 
the first of January and told such 
marvelous stories about the great for- 
tunes to be made in Toledo and the 
large amount of money he had made 
there that he set everybody crazy. 
and as I was boarding with an uncle 
of mine, Canfield, he among the rest 
also got crazy to go to Toledo to 
make investments. Accordingly in 
January, 1836, I went to Toledo. I 
remember very well after riding all 
night in the stage we stopped at the 
corner hotel, afterwards the Kessler 
House, and took breakfast. It was 
then kept by the father of O. A. Rob- 
erts, of this city. I went to Toledo 


and remained there until July. While 
I was there I boarded at the Old In- 
dian House. Judge Potter was then 
living in Toledo. Richard Mott was 
there and we boarded at the same 
house. While there, a friend of mine 
owned a tract of land back of Oak 
Harbor. I got across the Maumee 
river and rode out to where Elmore 
now is, and then went down the river 
to the site of Oak Harbor and there 
I found Mr. Kreamer. I think there 
was but one house between Toledo 
and Portage river; there was simply 
a trail through. That was my first 
entrance into what was then Sandus- 
ky county. While in Toledo I had 
for a time charge of the Toledo Blade. 
It was then published by George B. 
Way, a lawyer, who had a good li- 
brary. He went away and left’ me 
in charge. And while there in charge 
of the Blade the man who afterwards 
became a supreme judge of the state 
was then a journeyman printer, 
Richard Mott. He and Judge Potter 
are the only ones who were then liy- 
ing that are now living in Toledo. I 
returned to Canfield, then in Trum- 
bull county, in July, 1837, and during 
the next winter married Miss Char- 
lotte Boughton, of Canfield, and moved 
to Lower Sandusky. I was admitted 
to the bar in 1837, and about the 15th 
of June, 1837, arrived in Lower San- 
dusky on my way west. But between 
the time I left home and came here 
most of the banks in the country 
failed, and I had not one dollar in my 
pocket that was good for a night’s 
lodging; consequently I stopped right 
here where I didn’t intend to stop, 
and I boarded that summer with Bid- 
well and his wife in the house recent- 
ly occupied by Mrs. Gurney. It was 
torn away this summer. I had to stop 
to earn a little money to accomplish 
my purpose of going further west, 
and I have not done it yet (laughter). 
At any rate I got money enough by 
borrowing and one way or another to 
go back to Canfield and get married, 
which I did in January, 1838. I 
brought my wife here in the spring, 
and boarded with the lady who sits 
there, Mrs. F. I. Norton, in that little 
house now occupied by Dr. Hammer. 
I boarded with them during the sum- 
mer. I think in the fall we com- 
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menced keeping house where Mrs. 
Judge Green now lives. We kept 
strict account of our expenses the 
first year. We paid $75 rent and 
bought some furniture. Our whole 
expenses for the year amounted to 
$300, and Ihad pretty hard scratching 
to get that. Being a lawyer myself 
I feel more interest in telling about 
the lawyers than anybody else. The 
lawyers then in Sandusky county were 
Peter Yates, W. W. Culver, Bishop 
Eddy, H. R. Pettibone and Asa Cal- 
kins, who soon went off and joined 
the Mormons. Mr. Pettibone, Mr. 
Yates and Mr. Eddy moved to Wis- 
consin. Mr. Pettibone is still living 
in Fond du Lac. Mr. Culver is still 
living in the state of New York. A 
little occurrence took place between 
Yates and myself which I will take 
the liberty of relating by way of va- 
riety. When I came here I think the 
only persons who had buggies were 
Rodolphus Dickinson & Co., D. Brain- 
erd and Peter Yates. Yates was a 
singular sort of character, very proud 
but poor, and sometimes he put on a 
good deal of style. On one occasion 
he invited me to ride to Tiffin with 
him in his buggy. It was in the month 
of May and the weather was quite 
warm. When we got into his car- 
riage I found him dressed in the neat- 
est style I ever saw. He had on white 
pants, vest and socks, and low shoes, 
and also an open white bosom that 
was done up in the neatest style im- 
aginable, making quite a conspicu- 
ous display. I was dressed in the 
best clothes 1 had with boots on. As 
luck would have it a chunk of mud 
struck him square in the breast. He 
scraped it off carefully but it left a 
bad spot on his bosom and he swore 
about it. We passed on to Tiffin and 
he went around among the lawyers 
as best he could, but on coming back 
and going through the same mudhole 
a piece of rail caught the buggy wheel 
and tipped us both out. Again as 
luck would have it I struck with my 
boots on dry ground, but Yates with 
his fine clothes, struck into the mud. 
Of course I won’t attempt to describe 
what occurred immediately after- 
wards. When we got down town 
where there was a big trough and 
pump he washed the dirt off as best 


he could, and I kept out of his way 
when I wanted to snort. I refrained . 
from it as long as I could but I burst 
out at last and he stopped the buggy 
and said “Get out.” He swore he 
would never go another step until I 
would get out. He sat there about 
an hour. Every once in a while he 
demanded with all the oaths imagin- 
able for me to get out of the buggy, 
but I didn’t get out, and finally the 
horse started along and he let it go 
on to Fremont without speaking a 
word (laughter). Yates afterwards 
went to Milwaukee, where he lived 
many years. He had a son who was 
captain of a battery in the war, and 
after the war invented a breech load- 
ing cannon. He wrote to me about it 
while I was in congress. In those 
days many lawyers used to come to 
Fremont, sometimes they would come 
from Columbus, and other towns out- 
side of this county. Among these 
visiting or traveling I might mention 
C. L.- Boalt, S. -T: Worcester, J. M. 
Root and E. M. Stone, all of Norwalk; 
John M. May, from Mansfield; Major 
Hopkins, of Milan; James Coffinbury 
and John C. Spink, of Perrysburg; F. 
D. Parish and BH. B. Saddler, of San- 
dusky. Now I believe that of all those 
lawyers who were in the habit of com- 
ing here at that time only Parish and 
Saddler are now living. I \say they 
are all dead so far as I know; some 
died recently. They are all gone ex- 
cept Parish and Saddler. Parish has 
not practiced law for many years. 
These lawyers would come here and 
stop at the hotel with Judge Knapp, 
who used to keep where Wagner’s 
store now is. I remember the first 
evening I spent with the lawyers from 
abroad. Major Hopkins and Coffin- 
bury and Mr. May were always run- 
ning rigs on each other, but on this 
evening they got up a sort of a mock 
court for amusement. It was for the 
trial of Count Coffinbury. Major 
Hopkins had laid out a town on the 
Portage river called Oleron, above 
where Oak Harbor now is. He 
charged Count Coffinbury with going 
down there on his town plat and get- 
ting down on all fours and browsing 
down all the leeks that grew there, 
and the allegation was that the town 
property was good for nothing but 
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to raise leeks, and he had browsed 
them all out. They had a court or- 
ganized with judge and jury and 
brought an indictment against Coffin- 
bury for browsing down the leeks of 
Oleron. They brought in witnesses 
to testify that they were acquainted 
with the town, and that the land was 
worthless only for raising leeks and 
that they had seen Coffinbury down 
there on all fours eating it up. The 
judge charged the jury after the wit- 
nesses had testified. The only witness- 
es on the defense were several that 
never saw him do it. This evidence 
was ruled out, same as in the axe case 
where two witnesses swore that a 
man stole an axe and six that he 
didn’t. The jury went out and 
brought in a verdict of guilty, and the 
court ordered Coffinbury to stand up 
and receive sentence. The judge ex- 
patiated on the enormity of the crime 
and how sorry he was to find such 
a distinguished member of the bar 
guilty of so great a crime before his 
peers, and he wound up by sentencing 
the defendant to be punished for the 
benefit of the court and jury and the 
officers by being required to furnish 
the largest bowls of egg-nog he could 
produce. The egg-nog:.was speedily 
‘produced (laughter). That was a 
kind of recreation they got up while 
attending court. Those’ days have 
passed by. We had a great many 
pleasant times notwithstanding the 
hardships of this country. The old 
pioneers made the best of it, includ- 
ing the lawyers. Well, I established 
an office here in Lower Sandusky 
and commenced the practice of law, 
although I had never been at a court 
house as often as three times before 
I came here. Judge Higgins was then 
on the bench from Norwalk, the one- 
legged man. He lost his leg I do not 
know how; I think he was thrown 
out of a buggy. He remained on the 
bench two or three years and then re- 
tired and went to Washington and 
took a clerkship and held it until he 
died. He was a clerk in the treasury 
department. I saw him there in 
Washington when I was in congress. 
I might relate a good many other 
things that occurred here. My friend 
Everett was a pretty eminent man, I 
think he was postmaster. But when 


Harrison was elected he was turned 
out (laughter). But he was more dis- 
tinguished then as a musician than as 
anything else. He used to fiddle, and 
among other things he used to do 
was to get into a sort of a spree. One 
time they got Homer to head a demo- 
cratic procession with a fiddle, and 
they then marched around town 10 
each house and routed men out of 
bed and marched them in single file 
down to the hotel to treat to drinks, 
Homer going ahead with his fiddle 
and the rest marching on behind 
(laughter). I was a newcomer here 
and didn’t get much into it, but I 
enjoyed looking on. Judge Olmstead 
at one time got very much offended 
at me. We had a very bad road be- 
tween here and the warehouse. They 
used to come with wheat from Han- 
cock county and they would get stuck 
below town. I was a member of 
council and we passed a resolution to 
haul gravel on it. I met Judge Olm- 
stead, who was a warm friend of 
mine, next morning. He was very 
mad, we were a good deal alike, pretty 
spunky and willful in our way. He 
said, “I understand that you are go- 
ing to spend the people’s money in 
fixing the road! You newcomers 
come down here to spend the peo- 
ple’s money. You are worse than the 
Indians to take our money and put 
it on other people’s roads.” I said, 
“Judge, we must improve our roads 


or our town won’t improve.” He 
said, “I don’t want the town im- 
proved; if they want good roads let 


them make them.” Says I, “Judge, it 
is a great pity you were not removed 
west of the Mississippi the same time 
the Indians were.” He was a very 
mad man for some minutes and I got 
away from him, but he was always 
a good friend to me notwithstanding. 
When we look back to those old 
times and then look around to where 
all those men are we find but very 
few of them left. 

Judge Olmstead, Judge Justice, Da- 
vid Gallagher, Thomas Gallagher, 
Daniel Brainerd, Dr. Chamberlain and 
a great many of those men are gone. 
Dr. Chamberlain was a widower. 
Mrs. Husted used to live on Front 
street in a house with ’a porch in 
front. She used to come out to sweep 
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the porch when the doctor went by 
and he fell in love with her. On one 
occasion as she was sweeping he 
came up and stopped before her, 
squared himself and commenced—he 
was quite a hand to recite poetry— 
says he, “Madam, from the first time 
I saw you I loved you, I wish you to 
be mine, I will take you by the hand 
and lead you up into life and make 
you one of the most splendid women 
around my country.” Widow Husted 
about that time threw a dish of water 
in his face. He changed his tune, but 
I won’t tell what he said. We had a 
Dr. Anderson here who was very 
fond of telling stories and getting 
rigs on other people, and among other 
yarns was one in relation to Mr. Ever- 
ett’s playing the fiddle for a dance at 
Woodville. He said Everett went out 
_to deliver a Fourth of July oration and 
the young people were to have a 
dance in the evening, but as the fid- 
dler they had engaged got drunk they 
got up a negotiation with Everett to 
play for them, but for some time they 
could not agree on the terms; finally 
Everett agreed to play for two shil- 
lings a couple and throw in a speech 
(laughter). As I told you in the start 
I would deliver a rambling speech and 
tell you all the ridiculous things I 
knew of, you are realizing it now. 


I have not told you what happened 
to me, or that I ever got killed and 
eaten up by a bear or wolf, but I will 
tell you what was a fact in regard 
to myself. When I lived on the Cuya- 
hoga, south of Akron, I was in the 
water one day with a lot of boys up 
to my knees and just as I stepped 
out on the ground a rattle snake bit 
me on the bare foot. It didn’t kill 
me, but it killed the snake. I yelled 
out to the boys to come and kill the 
snake, but as they did not care to do 
it, I took up a club and killed it. Pass. 
ing through a field homeward I saw 
some weeds that I had been told would 
cure rattle snake bites and I took 
them with me: My mother boiled 
them in sweet milk and made a poul- 
tice which I put on my foot. After 
being laid up several weeks with a 
swelled leg I finally got well. I do 
not remember of ever seeing a rattle 
snake in this country. The very first 
money or speculation I ever made in 


my life was by raking up a live rattle 
snake and selling it in town to a 
traveling museum. In those days 
Akron did not exist, I have hunted 
many a day where Akron now stands. 
It seems very strange to look back 
and see the many changes that have 
been made during my remembrance. 
I recollect when I was in that coun- 
try, wheat was hard to be disposed 
of at 25 cents a bushel and every- 
thing else in proportion. 


When I came here very little trav- 
eling was done except on horseback. 
I think the first trip I made to the 
west part of this county was to Rol- 
lersville. On returning it was late in 
the afternoon when I started to go 
across from Rollersville to the Turn- 
pike. It was in the fall of the year. 
I got belated in the woods. The 
leaves had commenced falling. There 
was nothing but a trail through there. 
I had to get off my horse and scrape 
the leaves to find the trail. I got to 
what I thought was Sugar Creek, 
about twelve o’clock at night and 
came to a house with a dim light 
inside. I aroused the inmates and 
found that it was Jerry Plum’s resi- 
dence. They were sitting by a log 
fire at midnight. The daughter of 
Jerry Plum is here today. That was 
my first acquaintance with him, I 
think. Mrs. Plum is still living at To- 
ledo. I used to travel all over this 
country on horseback, no other way, 
in attending courts at Perrysburg, 
Defiance, Mansfield, Norwalk, San- 
dusky, or wherever I had occason to 
go. In my garret I have a saddle bag 
that I carried my books in. I remem- 
ber going to Perrysburg with the first 
letting of the Maumee road in the 
month of May, 1838. There had been 
a heavy rain, and the road was very 
muddy; there was deep mud. The 
bottoms of 'Tourssaint Creek were 
overflowed. I had boasted consider- 
ably about my superior skill in navi- 
gating the Black Swamp, going and 
coming, but in crossing this creek 
where the water for many rods camé 
up midway of the horse’s side I was 
ducked. The horses stopped to drink 
and all but mine went on. Mine lay 
down and it took me all over. I re- 
late these instances to show the dif- 
ference between the condition of the 
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country, the people and their modes 
of traveling then and now. There 
was scarcely a road in this country 
where you could drive a buggy even 
in mid-summer, Judge Greene was 
then keeping a _ sort of store at 
Greensburg. It was. the firm of 
Greene & Ryder. He afterwards 
came here and was admitted to the 
bar and practiced law until he died. 


I do not know as I ought to detain 
you any longer. I have not had time 
nor am I in a condition to write down 
my recollections about everything I 
knew in the early settlements, and to 
relate the circumstances that occurred 
after I came here in 1837. I got ac- 
quainted with many in this county 
and in Ottawa which was then San- 
dusky, extended to the lake. 


Old Judge MHollinshead lived on 
the Portage river and was at one time 
a member of the legislature. Judge 
Knapp was a member at the same 
time. I remember visiting at Colum- 
bus one winter, Judge Chapman, of 
Bellevue, and myself. We went to see 
Hollinshead and Knapp at _ their 
rooms and after talking with them 
awhile and when we were about to 
start out, they said, “Gentlemen, don’t 
go yet,’ and then reaching under the 
bed they got out a jug of whisky with 
a corn cob stopper in it-and treated 
us. They were then members of the 
legislature of Ohio. 


Now, Mr. President, I will give way 
to someone else for their experience. 
I thank you for your patience in lis- 
tening to my rambling speech and I 
now bid you farewell. 

Mr. I. H. Burgoon, secretary, then 
previous to reading his report of the 
names of pioneers who died during 
the past year, said that he feared a 
number of names had been missed, 
and he suggested that the friends and 
relatives of deceased pioneers, here- 
after, send in the names promptly to 
the secretary of the pioneers at Fre- 
mont, Ohio. 


Report of Secretary 


For the year ending August 31, 
1883, there have been fifty-two deaths 
reported. Of this number twenty- 


seven were men and _ twenty-five 
women, 

The number of those who died be- 
tween the ages of 50 and 60, were 6; 
60 and 70, were 12; 70 and 80, were 
22; 80 and 90, were 11; none between 
90 and 100, and 1 over 100, Mrs. 
Barkheimer, who died at the age of 


107. 


The aggregate ages of those re- 
ported amounted to 3,740 years and 
average 72 years, which is about the 
usual average as shown by former re- 
ports. Among the list of the dead 
appear the names of Paul Tew, Mrs. 
Martha Luckey, Joseph Ream, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Reed, Wm. McMillen, Jno. 
T. Simpkins, Mrs. Elizabeth Stern, 
Mrs. Sarah Coonrod, Henry Garvin, 
Adam Miller, Mrs. M. J. Loveland, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Tindall, Jacob Moses, 
Mrs. Sara Maria Buher, Henry Tur- 
ner, Jonathan Stine, Levi Gilson, Ja- 
cob Stahl, Adam Lutz, Joseph Joseph, 
Mrs. Stull, Thomas Howell, Mrs. Jo- 
hanna Moore, Mrs. Martha Cooper, 
Mrs. Rosebough, Mrs. Almira B. 
Johnson, John Bowersox, Thos. Wil- 
son, Mrs. H. G. Mudge, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lawton, L. D. Miller, Mrs. Jane Foy, 
Mrs. Barkheimer, Mrs. Meralda 
Thomas, John Short, E. Turner, B. F. 
Hanville, Mrs. M. A. Hocke, Mrs. 
Mary June, Joseph George, Mrs. W. 
A. Miller, Mrs. Cynthia McPherson, 
Mrs. Emily Cully, Danl. L. June, 
Hiram Haff, Joseph Hueston, Jacob 
Lesher, Mrs. J. C. McDaniels, Nathan- 
iel B. Tucker, Mrs. Mary Smith, Chas. 
Clapp, Mrs. Cochrane. 

The most of these names are famil- 
iar throughout the county and quite 
a number of them have been familiar 
to me from the days of youth and I 
remember them as a class of men and 
women who were held in esteem by 
their neighbors and associates. They 
lived and died doing good in their 
day. Let us cherish their many vir- 
tues and pay to their memories that 
respect due to all our pioneers. May 
we cherish their words, acts and 
deeds for from them we received 
many of our early impressions which 
neither time nor place can deface. 
How short the time since those im- 
pressions were made on our childish 
but retentive minds. It seems but 
yesterday when you, whose hair is 
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now tinged with gray and whose foot- 
prints are beginning to lose their for- 
ing, romping boys and girls, and Ia 
prattling boy at my mother’s knee. 
We are taking the place of the for- 
mer overseers, the boys and girls of 
the coming generations are already 
with us and are pushing us to the front. 
They will soon be the men and women 
of the day and you and I be shoved 
forward to the front ranks and finally 
over the edge of the stage of life; 
and they moving to the front will 
take our places as we have taken the 
places of those going and gone before. 
And I want to say to those boys and 
girls that it doesn’t make much dif- 
ference to you what kind of men and 
women your grandfather and grand- 
mothers -were, but the question for 
you to decide is what kind of a man 
or what kind of a woman will you be 
or what kind your children, who come 
after you, will be? This is the ques- 
tion for you to answer. It is of great- 
er importance to you what your 
progeny will be than what your an- 
cestors were. And yet boys, lots of 
good men and good women came from 
the now almost obsolete and obliter- 
ated old log cabin with its stick chim- 
ney built upon the outside and its 
puncheon floor within. It makes but 
little difference whether you were 
born in the log cabin or in modern 
house of the present day—you can 
only work your way honorably through 
this world by courage, toil and in- 
tegrity. It may not be necessary for 
you to be born in a log cabin to be- 
come good or great or rich, but if you 
ever reach i+ boys, you will have to 
dig for it, or you may depend upon 
it you will get left out in the cold. 
This is the age of progress. The good 
old times of hard cider, log cabins 
and slow coaches have passed forever 
away. This is the age of the tele- 
graph, telephone and of steam. Think 
of the present mode of farming with 
the improved machinery of today and 
then return with me to the days of 
grass hook and wheat sickle. How 
many of us remember the old way 
of shelling corn or making hominy by 
beating it with a pestle within a block 
of wood shaped for the purpose. How 
many of you remember of shelling 
corn with your hands, sitting by the 


hickory log fire burning in the old fire- 
place—with the old-fashioned home 
full of boys and girls around you— 
and you with a case knife driven in 
the end a board sitting astride saw- 
ing away until your allotment was 
shelled which was a peck, half bushel 
or tin pan full. You may now step 
in almost any elevator along the line 
of any railroad and see a corn sheller 
with capacity for shelling from one to 
four hundred bushels of corn per 
hour, four to five thousand bushels 
per day, shell as fast as five or six 
able bodied men can shovelin. Think 
of it, and then look back forty years 
and see our fathers sitting astride of 
a board projecting over a wash tub 
and sawing away at the back of a 
case knife, 

But time flies and scenes change. 
It is astonishing with what rapidity 
time passes, days, months, years roll 
away, carrying with them all the liv- 
ing, the beauty and the hopes of this 
world to the unknown future. It 
seems but a short few days since we 
enjoyed the delights of the home cir- 
cle with father, mother, brothers and 
sisters. The influence of their society 
and the counsel of those who now lie 
mouldering in the grave, yet we are 
left able-bodied and grown to man- 
hood. 

The men of the present generation 
are springing up around us while we 
have been following in the footprints 
left by our fathers and the boys, the 
men of tomorrow are following close- 
ly in our rear. 

We look before us and see the tot- 
tering aged leaning on their staffs in 
the feebleness of old age—behind us 
the youths flushed with the promised 
future before them—in the _ rear 
comes the babe in his mother’s arms. 
Our lives are represented by a mov- 
ing panorama, each incident passing 
before our view delighting us for the 
time then vanishing from our sight, 
and he who does not look and learn 
must indeed be a very indifferent ob- 
Human life is made up of 


server. 
an association of objects, interests, 
beauties and attractions, which we 


see and with which we come in con- 
tact as we are borne swiftly down the 
long incline plane of years, each per: 
forming its mission, accomplishing its 


purpose, amusing us for a time, and 
then dropping below the horizon of 
our sight as the close of this life has 
been beautifully portrayed by some 
forgotten writer. We approach the 
end, the canvass with its picture 
stands still, the curtain drops, the 
lights are put out, the bell rings out 
its knell, and the vision is lost in 
the lowering darkness, silence reigns 
and all of this world is finished in 
the sleep, the forgetfulness, the un- 
sensibility of the tomb, and the pio- 
neer sleeps and rests from his labors, 
except the immortal part. 


“Which ever near, though unseen 
The dear departed spirits tread 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life, there are no dead.” 


After the secretary’s report, Dr. 
McCune came forward with a poetical 
composition, which he prefaced thus: 
“Before commencing my little ad. 
dress proper, I want to say that the 
incident Gen. Buckland related of the 
pioneer boys playing with the pipes 
and tobacco reminds me of one. 
Half a dozen little boys of the olden 
time got to playing with an old mus- 
ket, and each one prided himself on 
loading it very nicely, and each one 
put in it a load, and when they got 
six charges in they werea little afraid 
to fire it off. The mother heard the 
little fears, and not knowing that they 
had put in so many charges, she says: 
‘Boys, you are a set of cowards; give 
me the musket.’ They handed it to 
her and she fired. It was a bad 
musket to kick anyhow, and the old 
lady got badly kicked. One of the 
boys said: ‘Never mind, mother, 
there are five more charges in there 
yet.’ ” 


The president next introduced 
Judge Kraemer, who spoke as fol- 
lows: 

“Tt is not necessary to say that I 
am not prepared for you will find it 
out before I get half through. I lis- 
tened with a great deal of attention 
to General Buckland’s recital and I 
must say that of many of the inci- 
dents he told I had some very good 
recollections. There was one thing 
however that the general did not 
mention, perhaps his modesty for- 
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bade it. He has been not only a pio- 
neer settler, but a pioneer soldier. 
He was among the first in our late 
war when the services of men were 
needed. Of this I have some per- 
sonal knowledge though I did not en- 
list myself, I had a son in the army 
who was also in the battle of Pitts- 
burg Landing. I was there with Mr. 
Luckey, Dr. Rawson and_ several 
others who went as volunteer nurses. 
We found the general on the battle- 
field and everybody spoke highly of 
his laurels. He is certainly an honor 
to your town and to the legal pro- 
fession. His speech today reminded 
me of one little incident that occurred 
at the old tavern that Judge Knapp 
kept. I think I was there several 
times during the session of court 
when that old frame court house stood 
on the brink of the hill and when 
there was not another building with- 
in sight of it on the high ground 
here. At that time Ottawa county 
was not yet formed. Sandusky coun- 
ty extended to the lake except on 
the Fulton line and that was in Wood 
county, and was part of the disputed 
ground between Michigan and Ohio. 
Mr. Wm. B. Craighill was then gen- 
erally called the Ottawa Chief because 
he was very tall of legs though short 
in body, while on the contrary, Judge 
Hollinshead and Mr. Pool were men 
of more body, but very short legs. 

Mr. Hollinshead bet that Mr. Pool 
was the tallest man in the hotel. Al 
most every man bet against Hollins- 
head. He said he would bet the price 
of a cow. They went to measure the 
men as they stood, but Hollinshead 
objected. He said that is not the 
way to measure men, that is the way 
to measure legs. He then had the 
men sit down flat on the floor and 
measured from the floor to the top 
of their heads. There was hardly 
anything left of Mr. Craighill after 
his legs were left out and Pool’s body 
was found to be six inches the longer. 
Hollinshead, of course, won his bet 
and got a nice mess of milk. 

About this time, 1835, Hon. John 
Bell took a hand in driving out the 
Wolverines from Toledo. I had just 
moved to Toledo and Mr. Higgins was 
then our acting judge. Governor Ma- 
son, of Michigan, came over with an 
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army of Wolverines and they pitched 
their tents on Stickney’s farm, which 
is now a part of Toledo. About six 
hundred Ohio men were posted at 
Perrysburg. The hostile troops did 
not come any nearer together than 
Toledo and Perrysburg except some 
scouting parties. A few of our men 
were taken prisoners and carried to 
Tecumseh, Michigan. Among _ these 
was Major Robert S. Rice, the father 
of four of our distinguished citizens. 
The Michigan men had several can- 
nons with them with which they used 
to make demonstrations. 

The governor of Ohio issued a proc- 
lamation that there was to be court 
held in Toledo at the Indiana house, 
which was mentioned by General 
Buckland this forenoon. It was about 
the only house of any size there at 
that time, and stood on the banks of 
Swan Creek. The governor had ap- 
pointed Judge Conant to preside in 
Lucas county which had been formed 
out of the disputed territory. His 
party came down from Perrysburg 
for that purpose in row boats and 
canoes to the mouth of Swan Creek, 
and tn the morning before the Mich- 
igan army woke up, the sheriff called 
court at the Indiana House and Judge 
Conant had the docket read and an 
entry made that court had been 
called, some cases heard and court 
adjourned. They then retreated back 
to Swan Creek. The Michigan men 
got wind of their doings on the dis- 
puted territory and went for them 
but got there too late. The quarrel 
was afterward settled by congress 
and General Jackson, who gave Ohio 
all she claimed. Sandusky county 
furnished the principal soldiers in the 
Toledo war. 

My father’s family came to Balti- 
more, Md., in 1810, where I was born 
the same year. We afterwards moved 
to Lancaster and came here in 1834. 
If I was not born here it was not my 
fault. I had no choice. I have been 
in this region and along the Maumee 
river ever since 1834. In 1838 I set- 
tled in Ottawa county where I had 
bought land in 1836. In 1840 Ottawa 
county was detached from Sandusky. 
I think Sandusky was first organized 
in 1820 and included what are now 
Seneca and Ottawa. I moved into 


Ottawa county and there we, with 
some others, laid out the town of 


Hartford, now Oak Harbor. I studied 
law there. There were but few law- 
yers then. I think General Buckland 


was on the committee when I was 
admitted to the bar. That is about 
all I recollect of it now. I left home 
today about noon and came on the 
Wheeling road, and when I came to 
the court house and saw the carriages 
hitched here I thought of the time 
when I first came to the old wooden 
court house and saw the teams 
hitched there with hickory bark and 
basswood bark and the ponies cov- 
ered with Indian blankets and fur- 
nished with basswood stirrups. What 
a difference between the modé¢s of 
conveyance then and now! It was 
then a day’s travel to go from Oak 
Harbor to Fremont. There was not 
a bridge between here and the lake. 
It was either swim or ford. I think 
there was one bridge near the mouth 
of Mud creek but the country was 
inundated so much that you had to 
wade knee deep to get to the bridge. 
Between here and Oak Harbor was 
an unbroken forest. Between here 
and Toledo there was only an Indian 
trail, and a man generally had to take 
his bread and butter with him, if he 
had any, and his horse feed if he 
traveled in the winter, and expect to 
ford the rivers. Now it takes only 
thirty-five minutes to come here from 
Oak Harbor, and an hour from To- 
ledo. It is within the memory of us 
pioneers now living that all this hap- 
pened. I was here a year ago and 
had the pleasure of meeting you and 
I am pleased to see so many of you 
still living and in good health. I 
thank you for your attention. 


The president stated that during 
the flood last winter there was some 
difficulty in comparing it with the 
preceding ones, especially that in 
1831. High water marks should be 
preserved for future reference. 

On motion of Gen. Buckland it was 
resolved: That the president, with 
such three other persons as he may 
appoint, shall take this matter of 
high water marks into consideration, 
the president to act as chairman. 

Judge Kraemer suggested that they 
also consider the rise and fall of 


the lakes. There is undoubtedly a 
periodical rise and fall of the lakes 
. and they are also affected by the 
clearing up of the forests. By ascer- 
taining the years when high waters 
occurred we may arrive at some con- 
clusion as to the periodicity of the 
rise and fall. 


The following gentlemen compose 
the committee: Hon. Homer Ever- 
ett, Judge Kraemer, Andrew Moose 
and James Tyndall. 


The president then said, ““‘We have 
been deprived of music today and 
will introduce a kind of substitute in 
an old song to be sung by Mrs. John 
Anderson. I think John and his wife 
are coming in at the door now. 


Just then an aged gentleman and 
lady dressed in costumes of ye olden 
time entered the room and came tot- 
tering to some easy chairs facing the 
audience where the lady sang in a 
touching and tender manner the old 
familiar song, “John Anderson, My 
Jo,” the gentleman nodding his ap- 
proval in a thoughtful and loving 
manner, and each very deliberately 
taking a pinch of snuff between the 
stanzas. Their disguise was perfect 
and their acting so well done as to 
move many to tears. The parties 
were Dr. McCune and Miss ; 
The president said, in , introducing 
them, that the hat worn by Mr. An- 
derson was first worn by James Bird- 
sey, father of N. P. Birdsey, and great- 
grandfather of Mrs, I. E. Amsden; 
that the black stockings was part of 
the wedding suit of the same and 
they have now descended to Mrs. N. 
B. Amsden. The log cabin flag hand- 
kerchief, also worn by him in 1840. 
The neck-stock was the contribution 
of our old pioneer, Doctor Rawson, 
whom we all delight to honor and 
who has weathered the storms of 
seventy-nine winters and yet today 
his back is as straight as an arrow, 
and his smile tender and loving as a 
youth’s. 


The president next presented for 
inspection the military coat worn by 
Judge Isaac Knapp, who was a sol: 
dier in the war of 1812, and in the 
Mexican war, where he wore this 
coat as a lieutenant. The coat is 
sacredly kept by his family, and is 


presented today by Mrs. Barney My- 
ers. 


There was also shown an old lock 
found near Mr. Lay’s farm, on the 
Butternut ridge, the history of which 
is unknown. Specimens of rocks, 
stones, flints, Indian axes, pipes, etc., 
were also exhibited. 

Mr. J. P. Moore presented from 
Mrs. Camfield a state map of Ohio 
published in 1838, before railroads 
were built here. 

Dr. Rawson arose and said, “I 
think I would like to speak to the 
younger members of this society, I 
mean ‘those younger girls under three 
score years and ten. I will detain 
you but a minute. I have some more 
evidence to show the progress of this 
country—and it is only a sample of 
what the whole of the town and coun- 
try grew to. In 1837 there was a 
judgment against Cyrus Hurlburd, and 
the sheriff levied upon a certain town 
lot near where the new house of Mr. 
Doneyson now stands. Gen. Bell and 
some others were called on to ap- 
praise the lot and on their oaths they 
returned the appraisement at one dol- 
lar. The sheriff tried to sell it but 
could find no buyer. After one year’s 
time the postmaster bought it at his 
own offer for fifty cents. That same 
lot now is worth more than a thou- 
sand dollars. This happened about a 
year after I came to this town. You 
young folks may want to know how 
it happened that I didn’t bid it in be- 
fore I let it be sold for fifty cents; 
I will tell you | hadn’t the money and 
couldn’t get it! We pay one dollar 
to have a deed recorded, and the man 
who got that lot did not have his 
deed of it recorded for twenty years. 
I suppose he had not the money. I 
got the deed into my hands and had 
it recorded. You may see by this that 
some of the best real estate men of 
this county could not at that time buy 
the lot for one dollar. 

Mr. N. R. Tucker was next called 
on and spoke as follows: There are 
a great many older people and earlier 
settlers here than I am who could 
speak and whom I should be glad to 
hear rather than to speak myself. I 
came to this country in 1839, a boy 
sixteen years old. I commenced the 
struggle of life with you when times 
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were hard and when it was almost 
impossible to get a cent of money. 
They had the cholera in this town 
before I came and strange to say that 
was the occasion of my coming here. 
A blacksmith by the name of Howland 
died here of cholera who left some 
land to which his brother fell heir, 
and he met my father at Sacketts 
Harbor and they traded land. My 
father was a shoemaker in York 
state, St. Lawrence county. After I 
got old enough to study I got what 
little education I could there in the 
woods where there was not another 
family nearer than eight miles of us. 
I studied mostly at night by the light 
of tallow candles and of hemlock 
knots. 


“T read much about Ohio and began 
to talk to my father about going there 
as our country was very backward 
and a farmer could raise nothing but 
corn and only a little of that. I was 
naturally intended for a farmer and 
finally induced my father to go west. 
He came as far as Sackett’s Harbor 
where he found this Howland and 
traded his fifty acres of land for a 
lot of land five miles below Fremont 
on the river. We had just means 
enough to get here, arriving on the 
8th of June, 1839. Father and I com- 
menced work at fifty cents a day. 
After working about a month we be- 
gan to get the ague and bilious fever. 
Dr. Rawson used to come to see us. 
We were soon all sick so that there 
was not one able to hand the others 
a drink of water. Many of our neigh- 
bors were in the same predicament. 
But we suffered and struggled through 
and have helped to make this country 
what it is, one of the best in the 
land. We are often blessed with 
good crops here when in other places 
they are poor. We have come the 
nearest to a failure this year, but have 
passed the worst and things begin to 
look better. My first team was a 
couple of calves, for which I gave 
twelve days’ work. I broke them and 
they made a good team. My father 
used to go around shoemaking, as he 
was able, among the neighbors, work- 
ing often only a part of a day at a 
time, and I used to go and fetch pro- 
visions and other supplies.” 

Mr. Jonas Smith being called on 


said: “I am not a public speaker. 
I came here in June, 1833, and settled 
in the woods. We had bad roads as 
you all know. There were only two 
school districts in Ballville township, 
one on the west and one on the east 
side of the river, the Tyndall and the 
Babione schools. We lived three 
miles from the schoolhouse. There 
were only five householders in our 
district all of whom are gone except 
Peter Strohl and myself. We had a 
hewed log schoolhouse covered with 
clapboards nailed down. They were 
usually fastened down by weight 
poles laid across, but we wanted to 


be stylish. We thought there was 
nothing better than that. Mr. Strohl 
shaved the clapboards. When the 


time came for school we had not a 
door nor a window cut out, so we 
thought we would hold a meeting out- 
side, but the majority decided to go 
in, and we all climbed up the logs 
and went in at the gable end, and 
held our meeting inside. I was 
elected director, but I didn’t have to 
spend much money to get the office. 
I next went to Pameter’s saw mill 
and picked up a few slabs and bored 
holes in them with a two-inch auger 
and put in legs and so made benches 
and by boring holes in the logs along 
the wall and driving in pins on which 
I laid boards, I made writing benches. 
There is where our children went to 
school. We have struggled through 
so far. I have been very fortunate 
so far as my family is concerned. I 
raised six children, all of whom are 
living, as far as I know. After a 
while I was elected county commis- 
sioner. The old court house then 
stood on the brink of the hill, Ezekiel 
Rice and Paul Tew were the other 
commissioners in the year 1839. 
There was quite a dispute about the 
location of the court house, some 
wanting it on the west and others 
on the east side of the river. Old Mr. 
Brush owned the land down the hill 
and he wanted it on this side and we 
finally located it on his land down 
here in the woods. Others made fun 
of us for doing so. Judge Bell, Paul 
Tew and I built the court house by 
contract with Judge Knapp. About 
that time Ottawa county was detached 
from Sandusky. When we had to 
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form a new township down the river 
we named it after Ezekiel Rice. His 
widow is present with us today and 
takes great interest in these meet- 
ings.” 

Mr. Everett then said: “I wish to 
express to you the pleasure I have 
in being with you today. It shows an 
interest in the events that are pass- 
ing. Many people are passing away 
and it is worth while to chronicle 
events so that posterity may have 
them to read. Another object is to 
meet each other once more, exchange 
kindly greetings, mingle our social 
qualities and thus heighten the en- 
joyment of the old pioneers. I am 
anxious to have the society become 
permanent and continue to gather 
facts. I am glad to see so many of 
you here and I hope to see you and 
many more on our coming anniver- 
sary. I find the ladies are quite as 
useful as the gentlemen in preserving 
a history of the times, and we hope 
they will help us. A thousand things 
are passing away. We should write 
from the memory of the old men and 
women, things that never can be got 
hold of again. We must catch them 
as they fly and the time to do it is 
now.” 


A fine, large bouquet having been 
placed on the stand, Mr. Everett 
asked who did it and for what pur- 
pose. Aunt Betsy Rice reluctantly 
admitted she did and that it was to 
be given to the oldest lady present. 
On inquiry Mrs. Edith Engler, aged 
82, was found to be the oldest and 
received the bouquet. Mr. Everett, 
after conducting her to the stand, 
said: “This is Edith Engler who has 
lived among us a long time, raised a 
family, lived a useful life and was 
a most excellent pioneer in the early 


times. Her maiden name was Bur- 
goon. She is of the family of our 
secretary. She came here in 1827 


and has been a widow twenty-seven 
years.” 


Rev. I. Swander was next introduced 
and said: ‘My mother told me I was 
a baby pioneer in 1833 on the right 
bank of the Sandusky, in Seneca 
county. I hope in the future to have 
the privilege of mingling with you on 
occasions similar to this and telling 
you some things I heard from my 
mother and grandfather who were 
more venerable pioneers than myself. 


The services were concluded by 
singing the usual doxology. 
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Sandusky County Pioneer and Historical 
Association 


Proceedings of 1884 


Fremont, O., July 15, 1884. 

The members of the society which 
includes all persons who settled in the 
county before the year 1840, are re- 
quested to meet at the Birchard Li- 
brary in Fremont, Ohio, on Saturday, 
August 2, 1884, at 3 o’clock P. M., for 
the election of officers for the ensu-. 
ing year and for the transaction of 
any other business which may come 
before the meeting. 

Homer Everett, 

1. H. Burgoon, President. 
Secretary. 


SANDUSKY COUNTY PIONEERS 


The annual business meeting of the 
Sandusky County Pioneer and His- 
torical Society was held at Birchard 
Library, in Fremont, O., last Satur- 
day, August 2, 1884. The minutes of 
the last annual meeting were read 
and approved. On motion the old 
officers of the society were re-elected 
for the ensuing year, as follows: 
President, Homer Everett; vice pres- 
ident, Dr. L. Q. Rawson; treasurer, 
Dr. J. W. Wilson; secretary, I. H. 
Burgoon. 

It was decided to hold the next an- 
nual reunion and picnic at the court 
house, Fremont, on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 4, commencing at 10°A. M. 


SANDUSKY COUNTY PIONEERS 
The Annual Reunion and Picnic Held 
September 4, 1884 
Verbatim Report of the Proceedings 
by Jacob Burgner, Stenographer 
The annual reunion and picnic of 
the Sandusky County Pioneer and 


Historical Society was held at the 
Court House, in Fremont, on Thurs- 
day, September 4, 1884. 

The weather for several weeks had 
been very dry and hot but a gentle 
moonlit shower of rain in the early 
morning had laid the dust and cooled 
the air and thus favored the coming 
of the pioneers, while the refreshing 
breeze which passed through the open 
windows of the court room made their 
session one of comfort and satisfac- 
tion. 

A well arranged program had been 
prepared by the efficient president 
and secretary of the society in which 
the speeches, narratives, presentation 
of relics, etc. were freely inter- 
spersed with old-fashioned, soul- 
stirring vocal music under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Q. L. Dickinson, assisted 
by Messrs. C. R. McCulloch, John G. 
Fitch, Henry Lesher, DeWitt Krebs, 
Miss Juliette Caldwell, Miss Fannie 
G. McCulloch, Mrs. H. G. Stahl, Mrs. 
S. P. Keeler, Mrs. McDaniels, Miss 
Josephine McCulloch and Mrs. F. W. 
Darst. 


At about half past ten o’clock the 
meeting was called to order by the 
president, Hon. Homer Everett, who 
said: 

“Pioneers: I greet you this morn- 
ing and welcome you to this meeting 
in great thankfulness to our Heayen- 
ly Father that so many of us have 
been ‘spared to meet again, to shake 
hands and greet each other. Quite a 
number of those who used to meet 
with us have passed away, and this 
reminds us of the good old hymn: 


‘For, O, We stand on Jordan’s strand, 
Our friends are passing over, 
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And just before, the shining shore 
We may almost discover.’ 


“May we meet each other today in 


the ultimate hope that we may meet. 


hereafter on that ‘shining shore.’ ” 

At the request of the president the 
Rev. H. Lang, of the Evangelical 
Lutheran church, conducted devotion- 
al exercises. He read and lined the 
hymn “On Jordan’s Stormy Banks I 
Stand,” which was sung with spirit 
by the choir, after which he requested 
the pioneers to be seated while he 
read the nineteenth psalm. 

The Rey. D. D. Mather, of the M. E. 
church, being called on then led in 
prayer: 

“O, Thou great and infinite source 
of our being and of all our blessings; 
Thou art the Maker of our bodies 
and the Father of our spirits. We 
bless Thee that Thou hast thoughts 
of mercy and love towards our race, 
whom in Thine infinite wisdom Thou 
didst create in Thine own image and 
likeness and to whom Thou didst give 
rule and authority over this world. 
Thou didst make man to go forth and 
subdue the earth and have dominion 
over the fowls of the air, the fish of 
the sea, and over every creeping thing 
that moveth on the face of the earth, 
Thou didst give us the earth with all 
its productive power and 'didst make 
of it a home, a beautiful home for 
us. We bless Thee that the lines 
have fallen to us in pleasant places 
and that Thou hast given us a most 
bountiful heritage. We bless Thee 
for Thy providence, that has been 
tender and kind in caring for us in 
infancy and childhood, and up through 
youth and manhood to riper age; and 
now that a number of us are return- 
ing to childhood again, with declin- 
ing health and strength, and are ap- 
proaching the close of our earthly 
probation, we pray that Thou wouldst 
be with us again even to the end. 
We bless Thee that we have been 
permitted to come here again to a 
reunion. Some of our number have 
fallen asleep, we trust have fallen 
as the Christian hero falls, and are 
now mingling with kindred spirits be- 
fore the throne of God, and perhaps 
are looking down upon us with joy 
and gladness. O, Thou great Source 


of joy and gladness, come and fill 
these hearts with joy unspeakable; 
and as these fathers and mothers look 
over the history of the past fifty, 
sixty or seventy years, we pray that 
Thy blessing may be upon them. 
Strengthen their hearts, bind them 
together with strong ties who have 
been associated together as pioneers 
for upwards of forty years. They 
have seen fruitful fields and vine- 
yards, towns and cities, take the 
place of the wilderness wherein was 
only the abode of the savage. 

“O, God, we pray that Thou will 
bless the devotions of the hour and 
bless those who shall speak to us to- 
day. Bless these aged ones. Before 
we meet again some of them may be 
called away to join those on the other 
side. We bless Thee that Thy family 
is one in Him after whom the whole 
family in Heaven and earth is named. 
While a part of the family have 
crossed the flood, others are still this 
side of the Jordan. We bless Thee 
for the Christian’s hope. We bless 
Thee for the Bible, and that Thou 
hast therein unveiled the things that 
were unseen. Give us strong faith 
in Providence, strong faith in Christ, 
the Redeemer of our race, strong 
faith in Almighty God and in his 
promises which shall ere long be ful- 
filled. Accept the worship of the 
hour, and let Thy presence so influ- 
ence thought and affection and con- 
templation and our mingling  to- 
gether, that we shall feel that we 
are better and stronger in all the 
elements of manhood when we shall 
go away in the evening from this 
place. Be our God and guide until 
we meet again. And we pray that 
when life’s history is finished, its 
battles fought and toils ended, we - 
may rest in peace and quietness be- 
fore Thy throne in Glory; and to the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit be end- 
less praises. Amen.” 

After the singing of “Auld Lang 
Syne” by the choir the president 
said: “The next thing in order is 
the reading of the minutes of the 
meeting held about a year ago. At 
that time we employed a stenographer 
and got a very faithful record of all 
that was said and done. It would 
take some time to rehearse it here, 
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and if the meeting will take my as- 
surance and that of the Secretary 
that it is a faithful record, in plain 
print, ready to be put away in the 
archives of the society, we might save 
time to dispense with the reading.” 

On motion of Gen. R. P. Buckland 
the reading was omitted by common 
consent. 

On motion of I. H. Burgoon a vote 
of thanks was tendered Mr. Jacob 
Burgner for his stenographic report 
of the last meeting, and also to the 
Democratic Messenger for its faith- 
ful printing of the same. 

The choir then sang “Invitation,” 
after which the president announced 
that the hour for dinner had arrived. 
He also urged all to come up prompt- 
ly to the afternoon meeting and be 
ready and willing to take an active 
part in the exercises that we might 
do something worthy of record to be 
read by our posterity a hundred years 
to come. 

The choir then sang “Cousin Jede- 
diah” and the meeting stood ad- 
journed till 1 P. M. 

The pioneers at once proceeded to 
take their lunch, some in the court 
room and others in the shade of the 
trees in the court house yard, where 
a long table had been set for that 
purpose. Everybody seemed to have 
a good time. 


Afternoon Session 


The meeting was called to order by 
the president at 1:30 P. M. The sec- 
retary, Mr. I. H. Burgoon, presented 
his report as follows: 

“In the list of old settlers who have 
died since our last meeting appear 
the names of: 

Gentlemen—Philemon Beery, D. §S. 
Earl, Thomas’ Silverwood, Henry 
Reiling, Isaac Sharp, Matthew Dalton, 
Cornelius Hufford, James Moore, 
George Fought, David Laur, Samuel 
B. McIntyre, John H. Richards, Ira 
Smith, Hiram R. Pettibone, J. T. 
Perine, Daniel Gephart, John Baker, 
James Carr, Charles Moore, Isaac 
Sharp, Jr., Jerry O’Neal, Abraham 
Bowlus, John W. Walters, Eliab Pope. 

Ladies—Mrs. Elnora Horn, Mrs. 
Mary Hennesy, Mrs. Mary Seibert, 
Mrs. Mary B. S. Meyer, Mrs. Catha- 


rine Schell, Mrs. Susan Totten, Mrs. 
Esther M. Gallagher, Mrs. Lydia B. 
Ball, Mrs. C. Heal, Mrs. Eveline Ball, 
Mrs. Catharine S. Bonner, Mrs. Rosa 
Baumgartner, Mrs. Elizabeth Bow- 
man, Mrs. Caroline Dorr, Mrs. Jemi- 
ma Emerson, Mrs. Elizabeth Boop, 
Mrs. Bertha Hafford, Mrs. Margaret 
Schell, Mrs. M. Hitt. 

The total number of deaths during 
the year of which we have a report 
were 438. Males 24, females 19. 


Between the ages of 40 and 50.. 1 
Between the ages of 50 and 60.. 4 
Between the ages of 60 and 70.. 8 
Between the ages of 70 and 80..16 
Between the ages of 80 and 90..13 
Between the ages of 90 and 100.. 1 


Thomas Silverwood was the oldest. 
His age was 93 years, 2 months and 
18 days. He had 18 children and was 
a soldier in the war of 1812. 

The total number of years of the 
ages of those who died were 3,275 
and the average of each person was 
76 years, which is a greater average 
than any which has been shown since 
the organization or during the history 
of the society. The general average 
heretofore has been about 72 years. 

There are a few among this num- 
ber who do not properly belong to 
the pioneer class, but the greater 
number are among the early comers, 
and a few of them date back to the 
days of the first settlers and to the 
time when Fort Stephenson, on 
yonder hill, was to be seen as Major 
Croghan left it after his victory over 
the British and their Indian allies. 
Of those Mrs. Gallagher came in 1813, 
Mrs. Ball in 1816, and Mrs. Hmerson 
in 1821. 

Thus, annually, the pioneers are 
passing away peacefully to their rest, 
and let us hope, to their reward. How 
fast the anniversaries come. How 
swiftly the short twelve months glide 
silently by, carrying away in their 
folds ceaseless and endless changes. 
Some of those who were with us last 
year are not here today, and some 
who are here today may not be with 
us next year. They may have crossed 
the river and entered the great be- 
yond before our next gathering. 

How anxiously and gladly the little 
six-year-old awaits and hails the re- 
curring Christmas day, of presents 
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and playthings, or the great national 
holiday, the Fourth of July, with its 
noise of firecrackers and fun. What 
happy recollections the most of us 
have of those early childhood days, 
although our playthings and sports 
were of the rudest kind. At fifteen 
a happy, romping boy, with no care! 
Perhaps nothing has ever occurred 
to cloud the young life; with no 
thought of the morrow or of the 
weary years of toil. hardships, trials 
and tribulations which may be in 
store for him! O, happy days of 
childhood! Parents, try to make 
them pleasant and to keep your chil- 
dren to be children as long as possi- 
ble and thus continue in the foot- 
prints of our fathers. Let the same 
magic words be spoken by us as were 
spoken by our fathers and by their 
fathers and their fathers before them, 
and which will be spoken by the wise 
of the generation following us: ‘For 
we are the same our fathers have 
been. We see the same sights our 
fathers have seen. We view the 
same stream and see the same sun. 
And run the same course our fathers 
have run.” 


We often forget the toils and worry 
of the day and wander back to the 
old home, made dear by daily inci- 
dents which ever dwell in our mem- 
ories, and there from the old log cabin 
door we fancy we see and hear the 
voice of our angel mother singing 
some old familiar hymn of praise to 
Him who rules alike on land and sea. 
There are none of us who cannot ap- 
preciate the following pathetic de- 
scription of the old home, from the 
pen of Dr. Everett, one of our former 
eminent statesmen, and in early life 
an eloquent Unitarian preacher. He 
says: 

“They have gone to their last 
home! but he can trace their foot- 
steps over the scenes of his daily 
labor. The roof which shelters him 
was reared by those to whom he owes 
his being. Some interesting domestic 
tradition is connected with every in- 
closure. The favorite tree was 
planted by his father’s hand. He 
sported in boyhood beside the brook 
which still winds through the 
meadow; through the field lies the 
path to the village school of other 


days. /He still hears from the open 
window the voice of the Sabbath 
bell which called his father to the 
throne of God; and near at hand is 
the place where his parents were laid 
to rest, where, when his time shall 
come, he shall be laid by his chil- 
dren. These are the feelings of ‘the 
owners of the soil. Words cannot 
paint them; they flow out of the 
deepest fountains of the heart; they 
are the life-spring of a fresh, healthy 
and genial national character.” 

If you wander back in memory to 
the old home, you will often recall 
the teachings of your Christian par- 
ents; and though you may stray far 
away from the path of true manhood 
the memories of the voices of those 
loved ones in the old home, long since 
stilled in death, will have much to 
do in weaning you back to duty and 
the right. 

The names of new members who 
joined the association today are Mr. 
H. C. Grund, Mrs. E. C. Grund, Mr. F. 
W. Darst, Mrs. L. T. Darst, and Mrs. 
Harriet B. Ingraham. 


Relics 


Mrs. J. D. Muchmore next pre- 
sented to the society a hymn book 
once owned by her father, John G. 
Rideout, which is about one hundred 
years old. 

There was also shown and read 
by the president the first subscription 
for the support of the preaching of 
the Gospel by the Presbyterian min- 
istry: 

“Whereas, The Rev. Enoch Conger 
proposes to discharge ministerial du- 
ties in this place and its vicinity dur- 
ing a part of the present year; We, 
the undersigned, therefore pledge 
ourselves to pay to Jaques Hulburd, 
of Lower Sandusky, semi-annually, 
the sums set opposite to our respec- 
tive names for the support of his 
ministry. 

“Lower Sandusky, Feb. 2, 1835.” 

The above was in the handwriting 
of Samuel Crowell. The subscribers 
were: Samuel Crowell, $5; Mary 
Crowell, $2; Mrs. Wilson, $2; Alex- 
ander G. Ross, $1.50; Joseph Cookson, 
$4. 
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Mr. Everett said “That it may not 
seem a very important event to some, 
nor this a very important paper, but 
in time they will be important from 
their connection with the history of 
the church. Samuel Crowell was my 
instructor for two winters and he 
gave me all the instruction in Eng- 
lish grammar that I ever had, and I 
feel it a privilege to mention his name 
here today. He was my friend and 
my teacher, and the leader of the 
church in 1835.” 

Mr. I. M. Keeler then presented to 
the association a copy of the Fremont 
Journal containing an account of the 
fiftieth anniversary or semi-centennial 
of the Presbyterian church in Fre. 
mont, Ohio, as reported by J. Burg- 
ner, stenographer. 

Mrs. , of Elmore, presente 
an old-fashioned footstove, consisting 
of a square sheet-iron box perforated 
on the sides, in which hot bricks 
were formerly placed to keep the feet 
warm at church and perhaps when 
sleigh riding. 

Mr. Isaac Trask, of Clyde, presented 
a bullet and shot mold of the olden 
time for casting buckshot, in which 
10 larger and 12 smaller bullets could 
be run at one casting. The process 
was explained by Mr. C. Waggoner. 


Mr. Rearick 


Mr. Rearick, at the request of the 
president, then gave a short narra- 
tive: 

“T came to Lower Sandusky on the 
17th day of May, 1835, at 3 o’clock 
P. M., and stayed at the house of 
David Deal. Next day went west to 
John Overmyer’s, where Kuhn’s now 
live. There was an old house built 
by Columbus Wilson, near by, into 
which we moved, and we stayed there 
until the first of October, when we 
moved into the house that my broth- 
er occupied, east of the Four Mile 
House. The pike was then a mud 
hole from one end to the other. My 
folks once sent me to town to get 
some crocks of Robert S. Rice, who 
was then a potter, the father of Drs. 
Jeb wands Roser hice, cL Sot sour 
crocks, put them into a bag and slung 
them over my shoulder and started 


for home. On the way I met a very 
deep mud hole that reached clear 
across the pike. I thought there was 
a solid spot in the middle and in 
crossing stepped on it and went down 
into the deep mud and water. I won’t 
tell you how I looked but I lost all 
my crocks. 

“My friend, Mr. Everett, our presi- 
dent, was the first man who handed 
me a letter after I came here from 
the Keystone state. I heard the Rev. 
H. Lang and also Rev. Cronewett 
preach their first sermons in the 
Black Swamp, in the house of John 
Overmyer. Mr. Cronewett was a 
very tall man and as the house was 
rather low he had to get his head 
between two logs above in order to 
stand up straight. He preached two 
sermons and then went to Woodville. 

“In those days we had to go through 
a good many trials and privations. 
I think if the young folks nowadays 
had to do what we did they would 
not stay over night. I would not be- 
lieve the pioneer’s stories about trials 
if I had not experienced them myself. 
One day I started home from town 
and came to where there was a Ssad- 
dle lying near a log heap. I walked 
around to see what was the matter 
and there lay Dr. Stilwell sick and 
shaking with the ague; but, as you 
see, he weathered it through. 

“It does me good to have Pioneer 
Picnic day come round every year. 
I prize it more highly than the Fourth 
of July. I am now 65 years of age. 
In the year 1863 I went to visit my 
old home in Pennsylvania. It looked 
natural, but I thought the hills looked. 
a good deal higher than they ever 
did before. 

“Our schools in those days were 
much like the churches. Our little 
stone schoolhouse called the Rearick 
schoolhouse, was built in 1847, or 
about the time of the Mexican war, 
for I know that I dismissed school to 
let the scholars go down to see the 
soldiers. The schoolhouses were not 
fixed as nice as they are now. They 
had slabs or planks with legs in the 
ends for seats, and planks laid on 
pins driven into the wall, for desks. 
Our young people now would sneer 
at such a schoolhouse. But we had 
more genuine friendship then than 


now. I hope that it may still in- 
crease. I thank you for your atten- 
tion.” 


The choir then sang “I Long for 
the Cooling Stream,” after which the 
president requested others to relate 
their experience in the early settle- 
ment of the country. 


Mr. Elisha Moore 
Mr. Elisha Moore, of Scott town- 
ship, related the following: 


“I came here in 1835. We stayed 
over night on the hill, on the east 
side of the river. On Monday morn- 
ing we came down to Lower Sandusky 
where my wife did some trading and 
then in company with Daniel Baker 
we went to Scott township. We had 
five yoke of cattle between us and we 
hitched them to a wagon and got out 
on the pike eight miles that day to 
the house of a man named Robbins. 
It rained all day. As we had no 
stable room we poured our oats on 
the ground for the oxen to eat. We 
then went to where Gibsonburg now 
is. I left my wagon at Mr. Roller’s. 
We were there about two weeks. I 
put up a log shanty near Roller’s. I 
cut the logs and drew them to- 
gether. J had to go several miles to 
get men enough to raise the shanty. 
I put on a clapboard roof and with 
an ax cut out holes for a door and 
window and put in one tier of plank 
for a floor; one-half of the house had 
only a ground floor. I bored holes in 
the logs and drove in pins to serve 
as hooks. I got my tools of Mr. 
Roller. I next made bedsteads in 
the corners by boring holes in the 
logs and putting in poles which came 
together at the inner corner and 
which rested on only one leg. I then 
came on Sunday to Lower Sandusky 
to get something to eat. I had only 
$10.50. I stopped at a tavern kept 
by Mr. Vallette, and to save money 
I lay in the wagon all night. He 
charged me two shillings. After get- 
ting a supply of provisions I went 
home. I always took my ax along 
when I went to mill to cut my way 
through the woods or mud holes. I 
bought 80 acres of land in 1834, at 
$1.25 per acre, and other land after- 


wards which was improved for $20 
per acre. I now own 100 acres worth 
$100 per acre. I do not now own the 
land that I entered. I gave it to my 
son. The first eight years I used to 
have a spell of the ague. My wife 
was here twenty years before she had 
it. We had two doctors from Fre- 
mont, Dr. Doe and Dr. Frank Wil- 
liams. One charged $5, and the other 
Si 


Jacob Bowlus 


Singing by the choir. The vener- 
able Jacob Bowlus then arose of his 
own accord and said: 

“If it is in order I will speak to 
you as I am told that I am the oldest 
man present. I am in my ninetieth 
year, several months; and I bless 
God for the privilege I enjoy with 
you my brethren and sisters. I call 
you all brethren and sisters for we 
are such, God has pronounced us 
such, and I feel that we are such; 
and my advice should be to this con- 
gregation that we speak short and 
speak to the point, and speak just 
what is in our hearts. We are God’s 
people and I trust He will engage us 
what to say and what to do. I feel 
that I have been striving to serve 
God these many years. Sixty odd 
years ago, God, for Christ’s sake, par- 
doned my sins, and today I feel that 
I am His and He is mine. And now 
my brethren, if we want a good meet- 
ing let us speak short and to the 
point. Biessed be God, for He has 
done wonders for us, and He will 
bless us still if we give our hearts to 
Him. May He bless us and save us 
eternally.” 

The president next called on Rev. 
J. I. Swander, of the Reformed 
church, who came forward and said: 


Rev. J. I. Swander 


“Fathers and Mothers: What few 
words I may have to speak shall be 
spoken loudly that the more aged 
may hear. I am not a pioneer, for 
no fault of my own. I was born a 
little too late for your history. I 
have no very interesting scraps of 
history to relate, and such as I might 
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be able to relate I have received not 
by observation and experience as you 
have, called upon as you were to bear 
the burden and the heat of the day 
in pioneer life. What I am possessed 
of has come to my _ knowledge 
through what I learned from the 
stammering tongues of my aged fath- 
er and mother who are now in the 
silent grave. It stirs my heart with 
the buoyancy of hope when I reflect 
that their tongues and those of all 
other pioneers who have gone before 


us are perhaps not silent in that bet- . 


ter country across the mystic river 
of death over which so many of your 
number have already passed leaving 
a comparatively few of you here. 

“T became a pioneer fifty years 
ago in the Sandusky country at the 
tender age of six weeks, and if I have 
no right to claim any place in that 
army that is now passing over to 
the country of our best friend I claim 
to belong at least to the light infantry 
corps. Fifty-one years ago, in the 
state of New Jersey, we knew noth- 
ing of Sandusky county. It was the 
Sandusky country to us. We used to 
get letters from there by paying twen- 
ty-five cents postage which was worth 
as much as two bushels of buckwheat 
which was regarded as the staff of 
life in that sweet potato common- 
wealth, that sand heaped state of the 
American Union. 

“T could speak to you more freely 
if I were a member of your associa- 
tion, or of an association which might 
with propriety be called into existence 
and to be known as ‘The Sons and 
Daughters cf Pioneer Fathers and 
Mothers.’ 


‘Tf the Sons of Veterans, whose 
sires went to defend this glorious in- 
heritance of ours in the late civil 
struggle can be associated together 
and known as a society of the Sons 
of Veterans to perpetuate and keep 
sacred the memory of what their 
fathers did in battle and on the tented 
field, why should not we, if we love 
our pioneer fathers and mothers 
equally well and appreciate the vic- 
tory which they gained in their bat- 
tle—not against erring brethren—but 
against mosquitoes, fever and ague, 
corduroy roads. Indians and swamps? 
I suggest this then and shall be ready 


at any time to join such an associa- 
tion. There are good reasons for it. 

“Our fathers are passing away and 
I can not conceive of any better way 
to continue the good offices of this 
society than by organizing a “Sons 
and Daughters of Pioneer Fathers and 
Mothers.” In this way we might 
properly perpetuate in ourselves their 
existence and carry forward their 
plans in a manner that would reflect 
credit upon the past, improve the 
fleeting moments of the present, and 
throw rays of light and hope upon 
the future towards which we are has- 
tening. May we all, after having num- 
bered our days here, be numbered 
among the pioneers in a better land 
among God’s saints forever. 

By request, the choir sang “Cousin 
Jedediah” again to the amusement of 
the pioneers, after which the presi- 
dent said he would like to hear from 
Dr. Bushnell, of Cleveland, as he was 
one of the early helpers in the organ- 
ization of this society, and having 
been absent two years we should be 
glad to hear from him. 


Dr. Bushnell 


“IT came here with no expectation 
and certainly no promise to say any- 
thing. I came for the purpose of be- 
ing here, and I am very glad this 
afternoon that I am here. In this 
matter of pioneership I feel as if I 
were a rambler in the world, and I 
do not know where I have a right 
to speak as a pioneer. It is true that 
I was born in a log cabin. (Everett: 
That will answer for your initiation.) 

It is true that when I was a child 
the door was made of plank and a 
leather string fastened to the latch 
hung on the outside. Does that make 
any difference? (Everett: That is 
better.) 

‘It is true that at night I could 
hear the wolves howl. Does. that 
make any difference? It is true that 
I used to hunt woodchucks and rac- 
coons and possums. Does that make 
any difference? It is true that I could 
start up a wild deer and fetch him 
down with a rifle. Does that make 
any difference? (Everett: That’s 
good!) 
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“Well, then, I may go on. When I 
was eight years of age I could thrash 
with a flail without hitting my head 
or shoulders. I could thrash around 
the floor with my father like a man. 
Does that make any difference? 
There are few boys, eight years old, 
nowadays that can do it. Does that 
make any difference? (Everett: 
That’s very good.) 

“T had an ax and the stove-wood 
had to be cut. (Everett: That is a 
mistake.) (Laughter.) 

“When I was fifteen years of age 
we did have a stove, but it was not a 
cook-stove, it was a box-stove. 

“T have a notion to bring in some 
of those who won’t speak. Some have 
not the courage to speak. Here is a 
gentleman who lived forty-nine years 
in the Black Swamp and never lost 
forty-nine meals. Does that make any 
difference? (Laughter.) 

“IT want to say a few words about 
that foot-stove. Mr. Morgan one day 
came into my shop and saw my moth- 
er’s footstool. Says he, ‘What’s 
that?’ Says I, ‘That’s a foot-stove.’ 
I told him it was a foot-stove. Says 
he, ‘A what? A w-h-a-t?’ I then ex- 
plained it to him. I beg leave to cor- 
rect you. I never knew of a box foot- 
stove like that for warming feet be- 
ing used on a Sleigh ride. The young 
folks don’t care a farthing. for a stove 
when they go sleigh riding. They sit 
close enough on the seat to keep 
warm. (Laughter.) This foot-stove 
was carried to church when there 
were no stoves in the churches. In- 
deed we had no churches—we only 
had meeting houses: The old ladies 
used to use them in the meeting 
houses to keep their feet warm dur- 
ing the long sermons. 

“T have felt disqualified to speak to- 
day. Day before yesterday I preached 
a sermon at the funeral of my 
predecessor who commenced where I 
labored before I came here in 1858. 
When I was 100 miles away in a little 
cabin he prepared for college in that 
place. That makes me feel as if I 
was a youngster, and that I had no 
right to speak at a pioneer meeting. 

“Well, my friend spoke about get- 
ting through the Black Swamp. I 
have heard stories about travelers 
spending three nights at the same 


tavern. A Mr. Waterman, formerly a 
hardware merchant here, told me he 
had done it. I was riding on the cars 
towards Cleveland one time when a 
gentleman came and told me this 


story: He said it was his own ex- 
perience, coming from Norwalk to 
Bellevue. He came to a traditional 


fork in the road and asked a man 
which road he should take to Belle- 
vue. ‘Ju-just t-ake which you please 
and before you go half a mile you will 
wish you had took the _ other. 
(Laughter.) Those times were well 
covered by a story told in Knox coun- 
ty. A man there, in a new country, 
was traveling along and towards 


evening the road began to get dim 


and he wanted to know where to 
spend the night. He came to a guide- 
board but could not read it as it was 
getting dusk. He climbed a small 
tree near by and read it, and it said, 
‘No More Road!’ (Laughter.) I was 
traveling through the woods one time 
when I feared the same thing would 
happen to me. I looked for the guide- 
board which would say, ‘No more 
road.’ 

“I do not think it hurts these old 
gentlemen and ladies to laugh a lit- 
tle, and I think as we go on in life 
we ought to be cheerful; and though 
I know this is not a religious occa- 
sion I think that the exercises that 


-we have gone through with have been 


suggestive of the fact that as we ap- 
proach the end of this life we are 
not satisfied to be continually re- 
ferring to what has gone by, as if 
everything that interests us has gone 
by, but there is something ahead of 
us. 

“Well, now, I lived in this place 
twenty-five and a half years right out 
of the strength of my manhood. 
Whether I accomplished anything 
here or shall be remembered or enter 
into the life of people younger than 
i 4k, “cannotw say. But while I 
was here I attended many of the 


burials of the old pioneers who 
settled up this country, the first 
inhabitants. One winter between 


January 1 and April 1, I added the 
ages of five old people who died and 
found their average to be 81 years. 
I officiated at the funeral of Samuel 
Crowell, and of Mr. Winters, father 
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of Bruce Winters, county treasurer, 
whom you recently mourned; also of 
Benjamin Inman and many others. 
Perhaps there are not a half a dozen 
burial places, large or small, in San- 
dusky county where I have not been 
with mourners to carry departed ones 
to the grave. The very woof of my 
active life has been woven with the 
people ot Sandusky county. I have 
been acquainted with a great many 
other people, and my brethren of the 
United Brethren denomination in ap- 
pointing one of their Sunday school 
meetings sent me a program of the 
exercises in which I was to take part. 
They didn’t ask me whether I would 
speak and yet they had me on their 
program; as I usually was on terms 


of much amity with them. My ac- 
quaintanceship extended to almost 
every township in this county. I have 


traversed the county over from east to 
west, from north to south, hot or cold, 
wet or dry; sometimes to attend wed- 
dings, sometimes funerals, social oc- 
casions, Sunday schools, picnics. 
Well, I do not know, I guess IJ have 
not said anything and I will not now 
say any more. I threatened if I made 
a speech I wouldn’t say anything and 
I have inflicted my threat upon you.” 

The choir then sang “New Jerusa- 
lem” in a masterly manner, after 
which the president said: ‘“I think 
now I can get a few words ‘from a 
patriarch in this community who 
helped organize this society. We may 
not all be together again and we will 
hear now from Dr. Rawson: 


Dr. Rawson 


“Now, do you wish me to begin 
with ‘Ladies and Gentlemen,’ or ‘Com- 
rades’? I think that is the way. The 
old soldiers all talk in that kind of 
a way. (Laughter.) That old presi- 
dent asked me just to come to talk a 
few words. When I commenced prac- 
ticing medicine he was a school boy. 
He’s got old by this time. He’s an 
old fellow! I have not got much to 
say, but to begin is (Laughter.) 
The reason he got me up, he told me 
he wanted to have some man up here 
for the people to look at. Some hand- 
some man. I think that they got sat- 


isfied. I got along very well with 
that, I think. Well, the next thing 
is, I have heard a good many orators 
talking here. Now, I am full of ora- 
tory! I was born an orator! But I 
have kept it fastened up tight—bound 
right up. I have not let that oratory 
out for eighty years! If I should 
happen to let it out I would put all 
others in the shade. So I will stop. 
I won’t let that oratory out today. 
Perhaps next year I may. If I do 
it will come out with a _ burst! 
(Laughter.) Well, that is all on that 
point. I have heard a great deal said 
about old things in early days. I only 
came down here because our presi- 
dent said, ‘You come down and let 
them get a good look at you, they 
want to see a handsome man.” 1 
didn’t come here to make a speech 
at all, and I ain’t going into that 
early history; if I did I would spend 
an hour, and I can’t afford to spend 
more than two minutes. I must re- 
late one incident which convinced me 
that we are not too old to learn. 
Even doctors sometimes forget more 
than they learn. Today I hadean old 
friend to dinner with me, and he told 
me some of my experience. He said 
I was once his family physician. He 
didn’t praise me and he didn’t find 
fault with me, but finally in the course 
of human events, which was thirty or 
forty years ago, he concluded to trade 
off the old doctor and get another. 
He got another, and a good doctor, 
who did him a great deal of good 
and he was glad he made the trade. 
He was pleased that he got that root 
and herb doctor, Dr. Rice. 

“I must not say any more or I 
might let that oratory out and that 
would spoil it all.” 

The president then related a little 
incident in regard to Dr. Wilson. One 
John Overmyer, who was a farmer, 
went into partnership with Samuel 
Overmyer in a store on the brick cor- 
ner across from where the Wheeling 
depot now is. One day John was 
standing near the corner with a Mr. 
Taylor when he saw two young doc- 
tors getting on their fine horses on 
which were new saddles and saddle 
bags and starting off on a gailop. He 
said in a low voice: “Misther Taylor, 
Misther Taylor, do you see them two 
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men over there? Do you know who 
them is? The one on that bay horse 
is Dr. Stilwell, the one on that sorrel 
horse is Dr. Wilson from Pennsyl- 
vaney. That Dr. Wilson ish a shmart 
man. I knowed his daddy in Pennsyl- 
vaney!” 

Dr. Wilson was then called for but 
declined to speak. 


Dr. Stilwell arose and said: 


Dr. Stilwell 


“After your general invitation and 
when speakers become so scarce that 
there is nobody to say a word I may 
say a few words. (Everett: Go on.) 

“Well, Mr. Chairman: Doctor 
Wilson says that I can’t make a 
speech, and I do not rise because 
I think I can. I am not here to make 
a speech and I can say but little else 
than to express my respect for the 
audience before me and my gratifica- 
tion at their being here and at such 
ages as they are before me. I have 
a respect for any one who by a long 
residence in this region has assisted, 
for years, in an humble way, or in 
any way, to make of this country 
what it is, because my recollection 
goes back to the time when there was 
no such country as this. It came to 
this condition by a slow progress, and 
every man and woman who has lived 
to help make it what it is, is entitled 
to respect. We are met here to con- 
gratulate each other and to fellow- 
ship each other. The growth of such 
a country as this has not been the 
growth of a day. It was by the cut- 
ting down of one tree at a time and 
“letting the stumps rot out and mak- 
ing improvements as best we could. 
We now have grand farming lands 
and fine homes and all of us have had 
a little to do with it, at any rate 
those who have been here a consider- 
able length of time. But it must not 
be thought that to the men who could 
take the ax and chop down the tree 
alone is the credit due for all that 
has been done. It is true that farm- 
ers had to resort to all manner of 
shifts in order to get along. I havea 
picture in my mind now of a clearing 
west of .Hessville, where in riding 
along, I saw an opening near a log 


cabin of perhaps three or four acres. 
Some of the trees had been cut down 
and some had been girdled and left 
standing. There I saw a man and his 
wife dragging brush to harrow in the 
seed which they had sown. 

“Just the other day there was a 
lady at my house, who in recalling 
a speech that Gen. Buckland made a 
year ago, in which he spoke of his 
coming to their house one time late 
in the evening and of their entertain- 
ing him as their guest in a cabin 
house in Woodville, said that they 
had to send off half a mile to get 
coffee for the general for breakfast. 

“Well, now, these seem little things 
but they are historical and help to 
mark the improvement from that time 
to this.” 

The president then said: 

“I wish to make this impression on 
the minds of all. We are all losing 
memories of events and facts, and in 
order for this society to accomplish 
the objects for which it is organized, 
I feel that the members wherever they 
can should give their contributions. 
Fortunately now we are favored with 
a stenographer who puts everything 
on paper that is said or done here 
and his record will be ere long in- 
corporated into the history of the 
county. Now, I feel that this ought 
to stimulate every man and woman 
to contribute those facts which will 
enable us to compare the past with 
the future, in regard to education, 
mode of life, health, occupations and 
a thousand and one things which will 
be of interest. Put them on record 
so that future generations may know 
what existed in Fremont in 1884.” 


Mr. Alvin P. Gossard then arose 
in his place and said: 


Mr. Alvin P. Gossard 


“I think our president has made 
one mistake. He has called on all 
the big guns first, the doctors and 
divines. to make their great speeches. 
It throws a damper on us farmers, 
but it did not scare me.” 

Everett: “Your mistake, I gave an 
urgent invitation to any and every 
one to speak and you did not improve 
the opportunity.” 


Ser AS 


c Gossard: “I was born a_ pioneer, 
in a log cabin. I remember the time 
Gen. Harrison ran for president. As 
my folks could not afford a cradle I 
was rocked in a sugar trough. They 
had no door to their cabin. The 
wolves used to come and howl so at 
night that our folks had to blow a 
horn and shoot off guns to keep them 
away. I came to this county fifty- 
two years ago. There are only two 
present here that I saw then, Dr. Raw: 
son and Homer Everett. Dr. Rawson 
knows something about Scott town- 
ship. We all lived in log cabins. 
Our improvements have now gone far 
beyond our expectations. The people 
fifty years ago could not anticipate 
such a sight as we now see every: 
where. I lived on the borders of Mud 
Creek Prairie. I have often crossed 
it on the ice, and now it is lined with 
farm buildings of the best quality. 
What has done it? Enterprise! We 
ean feel proud of our situation now.” 


Mr. Clark Waggoner, of Toledo, 
then said: 


Mr. Clark Waggoner 


“Mr. President: There is one 
feature of these proceedings that 1! 
am glad to recognize and that is the 
employment of a stenographer. This 
I admire. I think it is the most valu- 
able of all the agencies which such 
a society can employ, a stenographer 
who can take down from the lips of 
those who speak and make a nerma- 
nent record of what is said; not that 
all of it cam be used, but it is a fund 
to draw from for the future. Many 
of the store-houses of memory now 
so valuable are lying unknown and 
unappreciated by those who own 
them. How important then when 
this memory is in shape to be drawn 
upon that it be made available for 
the future, and how readily it may 
be done, through this instrumentality. 
I remember and can cite an instance 
in which it might and should have 
been used. Gen. John E. Hunt, a pio- 
neer of pioneers, of Toledo, probably 
one of the very earliest of the children 
of the white face who ever saw the 
Maumee Valley, whose memory was 
retentive, whose observation had 


been strict and intelligent and whose 
mind was a perfect store-house of 
knowledge and experience. I talked 
with him of the importance of em. 
ploying a stenographer and talking 
and telling his story to him and hay- 
ing it written out that it might be 
made available. He promised to do 
it. He wrote a good deal with his 
own pen, but how weak it is for an 
old man to draw upon his memory 
in that way, scarcely making a 
scratch upon the great store-house. 
Before he had complied with his 
promise Gen. Hunt died. His memory 
is lost to earth forever. Nothing is 
left but what is picked up here and 
there. Now I make these remarks 
from my own observation and ex- 
perience, and I think this society can 
use of their means for nothing else 
so profitably as to have a _ stenog- 
rapher at every meeting. And, an- 
other thing; there are old people who 
can not go to these meetings, they 
can not endure the ride, or the long 
confinement, and these people might 
be seen at their homes by the stenog- 


_ rapher and their talks taken down 


and put on record. I arose chiefly to 
commend this feature of your work 
and to urge upon the organization 
the importance of not only retaining 
it, but annually making it more effi- 
cient.” 


Rev. E. Bushnell then said: 


Rev. E. Bushnell 


“T would like to add to this that 
every aged person should write down 
himself or herself, on a piece of pa- 
per, the dates connected with his 
family history, the births, marriages, 
deaths, removals, etc., so that other 
people can have access to it in case 
of need. I never had this impressed 
upon me so forcibly as when I was 
called upon to preach the funeral of 
Dr. Newton, of Norwalk. His wife 
asked me to prepare a funeral ser- 
mon and she brought me a sheet of 
paper on which Dr. Newton had made 
a record of dates. She said: ‘I told 
Mr. Newton a few years ago that he 
might die some time, perhaps un- 
expectedly, and there might be some 
dates that some of us would like to 
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know.’ There I had all the dates I 
wanted right before me and they have 
gone into print before this. He had 
done the things he had been re- 
quested to do. Now let me beseech 
these old ladies and gentlemen not 
to allow their modesty to let them 
neglect these things, and remember 
that though now these things seem 
unimportant they will be a _ great 
gratification to their children in time 
to come. 


Everett: “I think Mr. Waggoner’s 
remarks are very true, but they will 
not be appreciated until some persons 
have canvassed the country for ma- 
terials for history. They will then 
search in vain for facts which have 
faded from the memories or passed 
away with the old and were never 
known to the young. I am glad he 
has urged upon this society the em. 
ployment of a stenographer. I may 
say in reply that Mr. Burgner and I 
have had serious conversation on the 
subject of his visiting old persons to 
secure their histories.” 


Rev. H. Lang 


“T think Mr. Burgner, the stenog- 
rapher, was very poorly paid by 
merely thanking him for what he did. 
His report extended through five is- 
sues of the Messenger, and must have 
taken a good deal of work. The gen- 
tleman deserves more_ substantial 
pay. He is willing to work and to 
do his work faithfully, and you should 
do your part in seeing that he is 
paid.” : 

Everett: “Several were speaking 
about holding a contribution for this 
purpose. We have a treasurer here, 
Dr. Wilson, and if any of you want 
to do anything for Mr, Burgner, just 
drop something into Dr. Wilson’s 
wallet. We will not pass the hat.” 

Dr. Stilwell said he wished to re- 
mind the public that there is plenty 
of room jin Birchard Library for their 
relics. 

The choir then sang “Jerusalem 
My Glorious Home,” and were cheered 
by the audience. 

Mr. Clark Waggoner then arose and 
said: “Mr. President, may I speak 
a few words to the choir about that 


hymn they have just sung? It brings 
many things to my recollection. That 
hymn I first heard sung in Lower 
Sandusky. I tried to learn it. I don’t 
think I learned it very thoroughly, 
but I learned it and often heard it 
sung. It carries me back to a very 
tender and grateful recollection. I 
first heard it sung in the old stone 
schoolhouse on the top of the hill 
where now stands your high school 
building. It was sung by a class un- 
der instructions by Mr. F. Whitman 
in 1839 and 1840. It was sung by 
voices, many of whom have ceased 
on earth, but it will be recollected 
by all who survive, and I wish all of 
you could have heard it then. It was 
sung by a choir most of them con- 
stituting the choir of the Presbyte- 
rian church, of which Rev. Ferris 
Fitch was pastor, 

“I am glad that I am so honored 
today. I am glad that among that 
choir was one that first learned the 
sound of human voice in Christian 
worship from that pastor whose son 
he is and is one of your choir today, 
Mr. John Fitch. I am glad that the 
wife of that pastor is here. I feel 
that I could not permit the occasion 
to pass without expressing my appre: 
ciation of it.” 


Presentation of Bouquet 


Rev. H. Lang said: “It has been 
customary to present a bouquet an- 
nually to the oldest pioneer present 
at our picnic. This time it comes 
from our old friend, Basil Meek, clerk 
of courts, and as far as I know Father 
Jacob Bowlus is the oldest one pres- 
ent, being past 90, and I now present 
it to him.” 

Father Bowlus accepted the splen- 
did bouquet with a trembling hand 
and seemed so charmed by its beauty 
that he gazed upon it in thoughtful 
silence. 

At the request of Rev. H. Lang the 
audience rose, sung the Doxology and 
were dismissed. 


PASSING AWAY 


The pioneers of early days like 
their handiwork of fifty years ago, 


are almost every week being gathered 
by the great harvester, Death. Every 
time we announce the death of one 
of the fathers or mothers of the early 
times of this vicinity, the thought 
comes to us, have the opportunities 
been improved to get from these per- 
sons, from their own mouths, a his- 
tory of their early experiences in the 
settlement of this region. The San- 
dusky County Pioneer and Historical 
Association, at its last annual meet- 
ing, through its secretary, I. H. Bur- 
goon, called particular attention to 
this matter. We now allude to it 
that these old men and women may 
be solicited to write down their 
early experiences; or, that the sons 
or daughters interview the old folks. 
All those old scenes, facts, incidents, 
experiences, social life, births, deaths, 
and weddings should be gleaned now. 
After a little it will be impossible to 
gather them, and the history of this 
section will be so much poorer. A 
little ten cent pass book could be 
filled with a hundred or more of such 
interesting items. Mr. Burgoon will 
furnish anyone with such a pass book 
for that purpose, who will ask him 
for it. “Gather up the crumbs, that 
nothing be lost.” Gather them now. 


INDIAN NARRATIVE 


By Judge Hugh Welch, of Green 
‘ Springs 
Prepared for the Western Reserve 
and Northern Ohio Historical So- 
ciety, by Charles C. Baldwin. 

In the library of the Historical So- 
ciety is a diary of the “Daily employ- 
ment of Quintus F. Atkins, while on 
a mission with the Rev. Mr. Joseph 
Badger to the Wyandot Indians, in- 
habiting the Sandusky River.” It ex- 
tends from April 1, 1806, to August 
14, 1807, and is a very interesting 
picture of daily life on the Sandusky 
river at an early day. 

Quintus Flaminius Atkins was born 
May 10, 1782, in Wolcot, New Haven 
county, Connecticut, son of Josiah, 
Sr. 

In 1798-9 war with France seemed 
imminent, and the United States 
raised an army in which young At- 


kins enlisted and was stationed at 
New Haven. The war cloud passing 
away, he commenced moving west— 
first, to the “Genesee country,” and 
in October, 1802, to “New Connecti- 
cut,” settling in Morgan, Ashtabula 
county. In 1805 he carried the mail 
on the Cleveland and Detroit route. 
This was done on foot, carrying the 
mail on his back. The labor was not 
easy, but his journal shows that con- 
stant hard work was to him no 
drudgery. On the 22d of February, 
1804, he married Miss Sarah Wright, 
daughter of Captain John Wright, of 
Morgan. 


In the spring of 1806, Mr. and Mrs. 
Atkins were engaged as assistants to 
Rev. Joseph Badger, missionary to 
the Northwestern Indians, and their 
daily life appears in the journal. 
Judge Atkins lived to an honorable 
old age, happy in his descendants. 
Driven from his station by fever and 
ague, he returned to Morgan. He was 
lieutenant in the war of 1812. In 
1816, sheriff of Ashtabula county. In 
1820, county auditor, then a new 
office. In 1824, superintendent of the 
“Maumee Road,” then to be built by 
the state from the avails of land 
granted by congress for that purpose. 
The road was completed in 1826. In 
1835-6 he was agent of the Arcole 
Furnace Company, of Madison, Lake 
county, Ohio. 

In 1839, Mr. Atkins removed to the 
farm in Brooklyn, in Cuyahoga coun- 
ty, Ohio, of his son-in-law, the late 
Hon. Edward Wade, of Cleveland. 
While here, he became _ associate 
judge of Cuyahoga county, holding 
the office until by change of the Ohio 
constitution the office was abolished. 
He died at the residence of his son- 
in-law, Frederick Judson, Esq., Hast 
Cleveland, on the 23rd of January, 
1859. He was an active and useful 
member of the Presbyterian church 
—an early anti-slavery leader; active 
and successful in addressing meet- 
ings, personal arguments, and with 
his pen. In his later days he wrote 
much valuable historical matter con- 
taining pioneer life in Northeastern 
Ohio, sketches of road making in 
Central New York, volunteer service 
about Huron River and Sandusky Bay 
in 1812, and many others. He had 
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twelve children, ten of whom lived 
to maturity. One son, Captain A. R. 
H. Atkins, in 1876, was in Chicago. 
The rest were daughters, one of 
whom, Sarah (after the wife of Hon. 
Edward Wade) was born among the 
Indians on the Sandusky. 

His children and _ grandchildren 
make a very numerous clan, engaged 
in nearly all professions and active 
business with success and vigor. One 
cannot but think in examining the 
list that they have all received a 
rich inheritance of the very vigorous, 
bodily and mental strength which he 
himself possessed. 

But to the diary. 

From April 1, 1806, to the 29th of 
the same month, Mr. Atkins labored 
with Mr. Badger, building a boat and 
making preparations. On the 29th 
they took the boat as far as Mr. Am- 
brose Humphrey’s mill where they 
unloaded and took the boat around 
the dam. They reached the dam 
May 2d, on the 3rd they put out and 
with a “fair wind and kind Provi- 
dence” they sailed thirty-six miles 
to the Cuyahoga. After several de- 
tentions by head winds and storms, 
on the 14th they rowed up the Saun- 
dusky River to Mrs. Whittaker’s 
where they unloaded and had family 
prayers, having with them an Indian 
convert named Barnett. ‘This was 
three miles below the rapids. On 
the 17th, on returning from very suc- 
eessful fishing at the rapids, he heard 
Crane, a Wyandot Chief, make a 
speech expressing his pleasure in 
granting permission to work their 
land to get food, and hoping they 
would dwell together in peace. Mr. 
Atkins had already got timber for a 
plow. On the 19th Cephas Case and 
Henry caught and salted a 
_ barrel of fish at the rapids. 

The missionary work after this 
seems to have been splitting and lay- 
ing up rails on the land allotted them 
by the Indians, plowing for the In- 
dians and occasionally talking when 
he could (he not understanding the 
Indian tongue). He felt that he 
would give all that he was worth to 
be able to talk with Barnett in his 
own language. The plowing in the 
Indian cornfields covered many days. 
The close of the month they made a 


tent of bark, on the 28th they split 
one hundred and four rails in the fore- 
noon, and in the afternoon finished 
the tent. Thursday, the 29th, tyey 
drew logs for a house for a Wyandot 
named Boldsow. The 30th they fin- 
ished the log business and in the af- 
ternoon plowed in the Indian corn- 
field for a white woman, taken when 
a child, and in habits and dress no 
way different from the Indians. Sat- 
urday, the 31st, plowed in the Indian 
cornfield in the morning and in the 
afternoon made a bedstead, dug a 
spring, etc. 

Sunday, attended a meeting at Bar- 
nett’s house, in the Wyandot village, 
situated on the Sandusky River at 
the foot of the rapids. Monday, June 
2, plowed for Big Arms, a Wyandot, 
on the island at the foot of the rapids. 
Tuesday, June 3, plowed for the Wasp 
and Polly, both of them belonging to 
the Wyandot tribe. Wednesday, June 
4, plowed for Snow, a Wyandot, and 
David, one of the Mohawk tribe. The 
plowing continued, although by the 
7th they commenced plowing occa- 
sionally on the society’s land; the 
Indians, men, women and children, 
joined in planting their own land, 
and on the 13th, a number on the mis- 
sionary ground as well, though on 
Saturday, the 14th, the Indians spent 
the principal part of the day in danc- 
ing to their God. In the evening, 
while we were attending family wor- 
ship, “they began to dance and 
whoop,” which made Mr. Atkins make 
the reflection how blessed were we 
that we could worship God in the 
ordinances of his own appointment. 

Sunday they had a small meeting 
at Barnett’s. 

Mr. Badger had an interpreter and 
the Indians danced to their own God. 
The next Sunday also Mr. Badger 
preached, while the Indians danced 
to their God in the forenoon. Satur- 


day, July 12, helped Boldsow finish 


sawing his shingle timber (the 
shingles were split). In the after- 
noon went with Mrs. Atkins over to 
the village to see the Indians perform 
a dance appointed for the purpose of 
restoring Long Legs to health, who 
lay dangerously sick of nervous fever. 
At first Longhouse, the prophet, rose, 
took a bunch of herbs that to appear- 
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ance had been bruised and dried, and 
cast it upon the fire. He stood in a 
fixed position until the smoke had 
nearly all ascended, he then sat on 
the ground, smoked his pipe, sat still, 
then arose and made a short speech, 
which Mr. Atkins supposed to tell 
what the Great Spirit had told them 
to do. At its close he cast his eyes 
upward, then pointed to an Indian 
who then sat on a blanket spread 
in the center of the house for the 
musician. The Indian then took a 
tortoise shell which appeared to have 
shot in it, and began to sing a melan- 
choly air keeping time with the shell. 
In about ten minutes he suddenly 
raised his voice and began a tune 
less solemn, beating more vehement- 
ly with the shell, upon which the In- 
dians began to dance at first but 
few, supposed by Mr. Atkins to be 
the relatives of the sick man, but be- 
fore conclusion all were engaged, 
even those so old as to be obliged 
to walk round the circle, for the In- 
dians always dance in a circle. After 
seeing them carry on in their savage 
manner until he was satisfied Mr. At- 
kins returned home, amazed that they 
should think dancing and hallooing 
would cure the sick. 


Sunday Mr. Atkins was over. “Long 
Legs” was very sick, but the “Long- 
housians” were shut up conjuring 
over a person said to be dead, but 
likely fainted on account of poison 
given him by some wicked person 
Sunday, July 27. A messenger came 
to the village from the governor at 
Detroit.. The Indians spent the fore- 
noon in dancing, and about noon were 
ready. The speech imparted the re- 
gard the governor and president held 
for them and the wish that they 
might attend to agriculture and for- 
sake their heathen practices. Mr. 
Badger had been to Detroit, and fol. 
lowed in a discourse showing them 
the folly of so much time in, dancing 
and the iniquity of their manner of 
worship. Having finished what he 
was directed to say by the governor, 
he left the long house and preached 
at Barnett’s. Sunday, August 3, there 
was a sick man at Mr. Whittaker’s 
who had charge of the goods for a 
store for government to be kept at 
Sandusky. The next day Mr. Atkins 


agreed with Mr. Badger to go home 
to New Connecticut, if he had no more 
ague, with which he had been much 
troubled. August 10, he escaped the 
ague and next day started for Mor- 
gan, Ashtabula county, with Robert 
Giles, a black man whom they found 
at Cleveland when they first went up. 
They encamped two miles west of 
the Huron river. The next morning 
at 8, reached Fleming, who appears 
elsewhere to be a French trader sta- 
tioned upon that river. They found 
the Vermillion fordable, water being 
about to the middle of the horse. At 
the Black River they found three 
canoes of Ottawa Indians who séu 
them across in a canoe. The niganot 
of Wednesday, the 13th, he stopped 
at Major Spafford’s in Cleveland. The 
next day he reached Grand River, and 
stayed with General Payne, with whom 
he bargained for a barrel of pork, 
free from heads or legs, for $25. The 
next day he reached Hull Smith’s 
store in Austinburg, where he laid in 
a supply of rum, Jesuit’s bark, and 
rhubarb (for the ague). The next 
day he reached home after an ab- 
sence of four years and found his 
parents well. 

Wednesday, the 20th, he attended 
election of military officers at the 
house of Daniel Sterling. Stephen 
Brown was captain, John Henderson 
lieutenant, and Truman Beach en- 
sign. September i6th, he logged 
who paid him in homemade cloth for 
a pair of trousers. He soon returned 
to the mission and records, Novem- 
ber 17, the arrival of Mr. Badger, and 
his son Lucius, with a pair of oxen 
for missionary use. On the 25th Mr. 
Badger started for the Upper Towu. 
December 1, he caught an opossum. 
December 2, he discovered William 
Lane and Mr. Badger with two other 
men from Chillicothe, coming with 
stock given by people of that and 
adjacent towns for the support of the 
mission. ‘There were fifteen head of 
horned cattle and twenty-one hogs— 
a liberal contribution for the support 
of a preached gospel among the 
Wyandots that made our friend wish 
he might be more faithful in his sta- 
tion, in which it is evident from the 
diary he was already very industri- 
ous and faithful. 
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January 25, 1807, they caught a 
wolf in a trap they had made, and 
February 19, he built one S. W. of the 
house in which he soon records an- 
other. February 10, he assisted Mr. 
Waterman in copying a bill of arti- 
cles for the factory, buying some 
powder of Mr. Whittaker. Mr. Wa- 
terman, being the United States 
Factor and the Factory seems to have 
been in the vicinity of Mr. Whitta- 
ker’s. March 9, he enclosed to Mr. 
Badger a copy of Mr. Patterson’s 
complaint to the governor against Mr. 
Badger and the governor’s letter to 
Mr. Badger on the subject of the diffi- 
culties at Sandusky. March 20, he 
got out for Morgan again; at Green 
Creek he was overtaken by the mail 
and Mr. Abbot from Detroit. They 
found the Huron fordable at the 
Rapids, and rode down on the east 
side of Mr. Burrell’s. The next day 
they crossed the Black water (Black 
River) and the 22d, Sunday, rode to 
the Cuyahoga and crossed it in a flat. 
On arriving in Ashtabula county, Mr. 
Badger and himself seem to have 
built a boat again as upon the first 
journey. Thursday, April 15, he 
heard the bad news of the death of 
Sylvester Wilcox, killed in an in- 
stant by the fall of a tree. Saturday, 
the 18th, Mr. Badger preached the 


schoolhouse, 


funeral sermon from the text “Be 
Still and Know that I am God.” In 
the latter part of May he was back, 
spending his time about equally 
plowing for the Indians and working 
at the schoolhouse. Sunday, the 31st, 
Mr. Badger preached in the council 
house the funeral sermon of Throw- 
the-Sand, a Wyandot. June 6, he 
rode down to Mr. Whittaker’s, bought 
two buckskins for $2. June 21, a 
Shawnee chief and two warriors, his 
attendants, took dinner with him, and 
in the afternoon Mr. Badger preached 
at the schoolhouse. July 22, he 
hewed plank for benches in the 
and the next day did 
something at hewing down the inside 
of the building, a work that took him 
some time. July 30, he got in a log 
for chinking the schoolhouse, and in 
the afternoon pulled flax for a while. 
Monday, August 3, he adzed off the 
floor and the next day finished the 
door. The shingles were split. The 
journal ends the 14th of August, 1807, 
with a dose of jalap and calomel 
which was one only of many doses 
recorded in this volume. ‘ 

Even Mr. Atkins’ stout frame was 
severely tried by the hard labors and 
constant exposure of this missionary 
field, and Mr. Badger records that he 
was very feeble. 
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The Pioneers’ Delightful Reunion of 1885 


Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Sandusky 
County Pioneer and Historical Society 


Reported by J. Burgner; Stenographer 


The Sandusky County Pioneer and 
Historical Society held its annual 
reunion and picnic in the Court 
House, in Fremont, on Saturday, 
September 5, 1885. A drizzling rain 
in the early part of the forenoon in- 
dicated an unpleasant day, but a gen- 
tle breeze springing up soon drove 
away the mists and rendered the re- 
mainder of the day very enjoyable. 
At about half-past ten o’clock a good- 
ly number of pioneers had gathered 
at the court room and exchanged 
friendly greetings. 

The secretary, Mr. I. H. Burgoon, 
called the meeting to order and stated 
that on account of ill health, Hon. 
Homer Everett, president of the as- 
sociation, would not be present. On 
motion of Rey. H. Lang, Gen. R. B. 
Hayes was elected chairman. 

On taking the chair Gen. Hayes 
said: Ladies and Gentlemen: While 
the friends are gathering, it is sug- 
gested that the secretary take the 
names of pioneers present. Mr. Bur- 
goon, will you have the face to ask 
the names? 


Mr. Burgoon: I suggest that our 


reporter, Mr. J. Burgner, take the 
names. 

Mr. Burgner: I am too modest for 
that. 


Gen. Hayes: It is a peculiarity of 
reporters to be modest, as most of 
us know; and Mr. Burgner really 
possesses that trait; but he is an ex- 
cellent reporter and furnished an ad- 
mirable report of the speech of Gen. 
Cox, at the late unveiling. We hope 
that the pioneers will aid him by re- 
sponding promptly in giving their 


hames, and the times and places of 
settlement in Sandusky county. 

At intervals during the day the 
names of seventy-five pioneers were 
put on record. 

Gen. Hayes: If you will allow me 
to proceed in this position, in front 
of the stand, on a level with you, I 
shall like it better. I like to be as 
near the people I preside over as I 
conveniently can be. 

It is certainly a great pleasure to 
meet so many of the pioneers of this 
county here today. Indeed it is quite 
unexpected. I did not suppose that 
we should have so many present as 
we have.’ The threatening aspect 
of the weather this morning was 
against us. In addition the inevitable 
is constantly before us—the diminish- 
ing of our number by death, from 
year to year. 

Those persons who were present 
at the organization of our original 
society will recollect that in July, 
1874, under the then rule as to who 
were pioneers, we could count about 
four hundred as members. The rule 
then was, that all who came here 
in 1830, or prior to that time, should 
be considered pioneers. The list was 
made as full as could be, conven- 
iently. Our loss has been, since then, 
from twenty to forty, and sometimes 
more than forty, annually; so that 
if we had adhered to the rule of 1830, 
our society would nearly all have 
gone. Yet there are some present 
who were here prior to 1830. I have 
seen the list that our secretary has 
gathered, and we have those here 
who came before 1820, a few before 
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1815; perhaps none who came before 


1812. Though the number is grow- 
ing less the interest in these meet- 
ings need not diminish. The fact 
that there are but few adds value and 
interest to those who remain. We 
may say of the pioneers as was said 
in classical times of the Syvillian 
leaves, “They increase in value as 
they diminish in number.” It is very 
gratifying to be ranked among the 
pioneers of Sandusky county. With- 
out detaining you with more remarks 
we now call upon the choir. 

Singing followed by a choir com- 
posed of the following persons: 

F. W. Darst, organist. 

Prot, (OF Le Oickinson s atid @. sb. 
McCulloch, tenors. 

J. G. Fitch, bass. 

Mrs. H. N. McDaniels and Miss 
Josephine McCulloch, alto. 

Mrs. F. W. Darst, Mrs. F. H. Dorr, 
Mrs. C. S. Beelman and Mrs. W. FH. 
Lang, soprano, 

The singing which interspersed the 
exercises throughout the day added 
greatly to the enjoyment of the oc- 
casion. 

Rev. H. Lang, of the Lutheran 
church, then read selections of Scrip- 
ture suitable to the occasion, arrang- 
ing the passages under the following 
heads: 

1. Promises to old age. 

2. How to attain honorable old 


3. Duties of the aged. 

4. Duties to the aged. 

5. Vigorous old age. 

_6. Conclusion. 

At the request of the chairman, 
the Rev. Michael Long, of the United 
Brethren church, then led in prayer: 

Almighty Father, we thank thee 
for thy matchless goodness, thy care, 
and the compassion which thou hast 
exercised towards us in the past. 
Through thy abundant mercy and 
goodness we are permitted to meet 
in this another coming together. We 
pray that this may be a profitable 
meeting. As thou hast guided us, lo, 
these many years, until our heads 
have been silvered over with the 
frosts of many winters, we trust that 
we have lived to some purpose, and 
that the world has been bettered by 
our living here. 


Let thy blessings rest upon us to- 
day in this, our annual meeting. May 
we all be bettered by being here, and 
on going away realize that it has 
been good for us spiritually as well 
as temporally. 

May our love be increased one to- 
ward another, and also toward our 
Father in Heaven. Guide us in the 
way everlasting. When our work is 
done, save us all in the Great Re- 
deemer. : 

The chair then called for the read- 
ing of the minutes of the previous 
meeting. The secretary stated that 
they had been published in full in 
the newspapers, and were too lengthy 
to be read. As there were no changes 
of the constitution at the last meet- 
ing nor anything of importance to be 
attended to, the reading was dis- 
pensed with by common consent. 

The chairman then said: It is re- 
membered, I suppose, by all persons 
present that the date of pioneership 
is now 1845. It is hoped that all 
who were in the county prior to that 
time will be interested in uniting 
with the society, we desire to finish, 
now, whatever formal business is to 
be done, with the idea that after din- 
ner we shall feel more like conversa- 
tion and enjoying the other exer- 
cises. All of our race-(and I do not 
specify any particular race, for we 
are of almost all nationalities), think 
well of dinner as a social institution. 
The faculty of interesting conversa- 
tion is very much improved by a cup 
of good coffee and a good lunch: 
Therefore, after dinner, if it is agree- 
able to the assembly, we shall call 
upon friends, ladies and gentlemen, 
to converse with us, with the desire 
that it shall be indeed a friendly re- 
union of the early settlers of the 
county. We shall call upon the gen- 
tleman who has lived longest in this 
county to speak first. If there is any 
one present who was here before the 
war of 1812 we shall call on him first. 
If there is none we shall come down 
to more recent times. We hope that 
those who are older will feel assurel 
that they can talk to us freely and 
we wish to have the benefit of their 
cross-examination. 

There are also. some questions for 
discussion. At the recent unveiling 


of the Soldiers’ Monument the ques- 
tion was asked, where did the cannon 
stand during the battle of Fort 
Stephenson? Was it at the north- 
east corner and fired west, or was it 
on the southwest corner and fired 
north? It seemed to be agreed that 
the attack was at the northwest 
angle. There are persons. present 
who were here so soon after the bat- 
tle that the account of those who 
were actors in it may be, by their aid, 
freshly related. 

We perhaps ought to modify our 
arrangement a little so that the one 
who came farthest to meet us shall 
speak first. Such an one is Mr. 
Philander Rexford who came from 
the state of New York. He as a boy 
was here in 1815. He has come 
farthest to see us and his mind is 
clear and his recollection very dis- 
tinct. How long did it take you, Mr. 
Rexford, to get from the settled re- 
gions of the east to this country? 

Rexford: About six weeks. 


Hayes: Mr. Rexford is quite sure 
that the cannon was placed in the 
northeast corner of the fort and fired 
west. That is a common belief, but 
some have it the other way. And so 
of many other interesting matters. 

The choir then sang “Songs of 
Zion,’ after which Mr. Hayes said, 
“Tt is now almost twelve o’clock and 
the only thing to be done is to make 
a full list of the pioneers, their 
names, places of residence and date 
of coming into the county. As to the 
coming together after dinner I sup- 
pose one o’ciock will be convenient. 
If any one has a different hour, please 
suggest it. 

On motion of General R. P. Buck- 
land an adjournment was taken till 
half past one, 

Dinner being next in order, several 
large tables were set in the court 
room loaded with good things taken 
from the well-filled baskets of the 
pioneers and their friends, and all 
partook of a bounteous dinner with 


hearty good cheer, amid social chat, - 


joke and repartee. The gentlemanly 
sheriff, Mr. C. F. Pohlman, Jr., fur- 
nished plenty of hot water for the 
tea and coffee and brought in chairs 
for the convenience of the pioneers. 


‘A few of the pioneers dined at the 
homes of their friends in the city. 


Afternoon Session 


Pioneers met at 1:30 P. M. In the 
absence of the chairman the meeting 
was called to order by Rev. H. Lang 
and the choir sang ‘Hosanna.’ 

The chairman having then arrived 
took charge of the meeting and called 
for the reading of the secretary’s re- 
port. Mr. I. H. Burgoon then read 
his report as follows: 


Secretary’s Report 


The different township assessors of 
Sandusky county return the names 
and occupations of 55 persons who 
died during the year, from April 1, 
1884, to April 1, 1885. 

Of this number 
12 died between the ages of 60 and 70 
23 died between the ages of 70 and 80 
18 died between the ages of 80 and 90 
2 died between the ages of 90 and 100 

There were 30 males and 25 fe- 
males, averaging 76 years each. In- 
cluded in this list we find the names 
of about 30 pioneers, 17 males and 
13 females, whose ages average 77 
years. 


6 died between 60 and 70 
9 died between 70 and 80 
11 died between 80 and 90 
4 died between 90 and 100 


And included in this list are: Mrs. 
Harriet M. Norton, Archibald Rich- 
ards, Mrs. Margaret Shaw, John Rid- 
dell, Dr. Louis Gessner, Henry Bau- 
man, J. N. Smith, Jacob Bowlus, Mrs. 
Henry Shirey, Mrs. Laura Wilson, 
Mrs. Henry A. Sanford, Mrs. Mary 
Babione, Mrs. Maria Porter, Mother 
Nolan, Peter Reed, Judge Adolphus 
Kramer, Barnhardt Kline, Jacob Heb- 
erling, Rev. Israel Smith, Moses 
Boggs, Mrs. Albert Binkley. 

Only a few of our early pioneers of 
the first grade are left, and in view 
of the fact that they are passing rap- 
idly away without any record of 
their lives I would suggest that some 
person be named in each township of 
the county to report all the names of 
the old settlers, and to get a biograph- 
ical sketch from them while living, 
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and to keep a record of any who may 
die during the year, reporting the 
same to the secretary at our next 
annual meeting. Such biographies 
and incidents to be preserved and 
published in book form in the course 
of time. 

On motion of Dr. Jas. Wilson, the 
secretary was authorized to appoint 
some person in each township to se- 
cure the biographies of pioneers of 
the first class and report at or before 
our next meeting, 

The chairman, then seeing an old, 
heavy, rusty, harrow tooth lying on 
the stand before him, took it up with 
a merry twinkle in his eye and said: 
“T find one of the old pioneers here 


which can not talk for itself. Will 
some one speak for it? It is about 
an inch and a half thick! The har- 


row teeth of old times corresponded 
with the people; there were not so 
many of them but they were bigger.” 
(Laughter. ) \ 

Mr. D. C. Sherrard explained that 
the drag-tooth was found by Joha 
Tyndall on the farm of D. C. Sher- 
rard, in Fulton county, Ohio, and was 
used by Thomas Gleason forty-five 
years ago. It is now presented to the 
society to be kept among the old 
relics in Birchard Library. 

A small, hand flax-hatchel was 
also shown, which consisted of a 
board with sharp nails fastened in it, 
close together in a manner of a large 
curry-comb. It had been formerly 
used in combing out the chips of flax 
after it had passed through the 
brakes. Dr. T. Stilwell was called on 
to explain the method of using it but 
he said “it explains itself.” Rev. H. 
Lang then took up the hatchel and 
some flax and said “I would be glad 
if some of these old ladies or gentle- 
men who used to stand behind a flax 
hatchel would explain the use of it. 
In my home it was used in cleaning 
hemp and flax after they had passed 
the flax-brakes. I used to hear the 
remark common in those days, in re- 
gard to large mouthed people, that 
they" had mouths as large as a flax- 
break. After the stems of the dried 
flax were broken they were run 
through this hatchel and then through 
a finer one until all the chips were 
cleaned out and the flax ready to be 


spun. The Germans called this in- 
strument a flachs hechel. 

Mr. Cavalier presented: a number 
of arrow heads and other relics of 
the “stone age” which reminded one 
of the perils the pioneers were ex- 
posed to from the savages in the early 
days. 

Mr. Isaac Trask, of Green Creek, 
brought in a small, well executed log 
cabin, an imitation of those built in 
the time of the Harrison campaign in 
1840, and which were for many years 
celebrated in song together with hard 
cider and the genuine hospitality of 
the pioneers who always kept the 
latch string hanging outside their 
doors as a sign of good will to their 
neighbors. 

The choir then sang a cheering 
song while the chairman busied him- 
self in seeing that seats were found 
for the crowd that was coming in. 
Quiet being restored, Gen. Hayes 
said: This morning I spoke of a pos- 
sible order of calling out the friends 
to speak this afternoon which ran 
about this way: that we would try to 
call those who were here longest ago, 
and those who had come farthest to 
meet us. We are fortunate in hav- 
ing one here who dates, possibly not 
to the earliest period of any persor 
present, but who is from a distance. 
I allude to Mr. Philander Rexford, 
who was brought as a child to the 
west, in 1811, and came into this 
country in 1815. He was then old 
enough to observe and recollect what 
he saw and heard. We shall be very 
glad indeed to hear from him; and I 
understand, from some conversation 
with him, that he is.not at all likely 
to be embarrassed by questions, 
should any one wish to ask them. 
Mr. Rexford, allow me to introduce 
you to the pioneers and their friends. 
(Cheers.) 


Address of Mr. P. Rexford 


Ladies and Gentlemen: Perhaps I, 
above all others here, enjoy this 
meeting. In my early associations 


the word Sandusky was one always 
heard with pleasure. Early recollec- 
tions are more lasting with me than 
later ones, and the name Sandusky 
is associated with my earliest recol- 
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lections. It is now 70 years, last 
April, I think the 18th day, since my 
father landed with me on the farm 
of old Mrs. Whittaker. It is now 
fifty-five years since I left Sandusky. 
The word Fremont is rather an inter- 
loper, I can not recognize it as I can 
that splendid name which I used to 
be proud of, “Sandusky,” and I shall 
refer, always, in what little I say, to 
the word Sandusky; for in Lower 
Sandusky was formed my character. 
I have met some here today who were 
living here in 1815. Perhaps I have 
met them for the last time. One is 
Homer Everett. He was here before 
I left. When I came here Mr. Ever- 
ett’s father was what we called in 
those days, a mail carrier; and to 
show you a little of the progress you 
have made I will describe some of 
the duties of the mail carriers who 
passed through the country. The 
Black Swamp was then the dread of 
everybody that had occasion to pass 
through it, on account of the deep 
mud, wild beasts, and stealthy In- 
dians. Mr. Everett carried the mail 
on his back from Lower Sandusky to 
Perrysburg, then called Fort Meigs. 
The next year a little Frenchman by 
the name of took the con- 
tract to carry the mail through the 
Black Swamp. That was in 1816, the 
coldest year in my experience for 
seventy years. No corn got ripe that 
year, but that little fellow carried 
the mail all the same. He used to 
come to my mother’s on his return 
from Fort Meigs to get what he called 
his “soup.” She asked him one day, 
“What makes you love soup so well?” 
Says he, “Mrs. Rexford, if I have 
ever so plenty of meat, so plenty of 
duck, so plenty of everything else— 
no soup no dinner.” 

Now in looking over your county, 
recently, I have discovered wonder- 
ful improvements. I left it many 
years ago hoping to better my condi- 
tion and it turned out to be so. But 
in associating the condition of the 
county as it was in 1815 with its pres- 
ent condition, no language that I pos- 
sess can describe the great difference. 
Then it was universal woods, and the 
water stood from ankle to knee deep 
all the way from here to Fort Meigs. 
The passage of wagons and horses 


through the winding roads made one 
continuous mud hole. Now you have 
no such mud. You ride over the 
country at a mile per minute, behind 
an engine that will exhaust its steam 
cylinder 1208 times every mile. The 
idea that a power can be got up so 
tremendous as that of steam and so 
rapid in its action is a wonder, even 
now to scientific men, 

The condition of the people of that 
day was severe indeed. The Indian 
was a dread. Another difficulty was 
to get a spot dry enough to live on 
and raise something in the way of 
grain and vegetables. It was also 
difficult to get a flock of sheep and 
to keep them long enough to get their 
wool. That flax hatchel seems as 
familiar to me as my own flesh and 
blood. At that time there was scarce- 
ly a single woolen factory in the 
United States and if woolen goods 
were made and worn at all the wool 
was first picked and carded by hand 
and then spun on a foot wheel and 
woven on hand looms by the thrifty 
housewives. In this toilsome way the 
early settlers made all their linen and 
woolen clothes. ; 

Whatever they could get out of the 
soil for food, by cultivating small 
patches of ground or out of bee trees 
by cutting them down, was regarded 
as a great luxury. Today you have 
not only the necessities but the lux- 
uries which your farms and gardens 
can produce, and you lay on your 
tables daily the luxuries of other 
countries. Then your roads were one 
continuous mud hole, through which 
your poor horses went mired at 
every step, winding among the forest 
trees where you had to be constantly 
on the watch so as not to get on 
the wrong road; today you dash along 
on a straight and level steel track 
after an iron horse that never tires. 
Then the wolves prowled boldly 
about to devour your sheep and pigs, 
and the raccoons, squirrels and black- 
birds made raids upon your corn and 
wheat fields. You had a sorry time 
of it in those early days, and what 
these robbers left of your crops was 
often scant indeed. ; 

But all these things have passed 
away and the Black Swamp is now 
a beautiful country. Twenty-three 
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years after I left here I came to view 
it again, and in places where I had 
formerly waded knee deep in mud I 
found as beautiful wheat ground as 
could be. The change made a deep 
impression on my mind. I passed 
through here a few years afterwards 
and found out the secret of it. A 
law had been passed in Ohio that 
the citizens must ditch the country 
and drain their lands. Said I, “Now 
the Black Swamp will really become 
a paradise.” I have traveled over a 
considerable portion of the United 
States and I think that most of you 
have no idea of the beauty and value 
of the soil of this region as compared 
with many others. In traveling from 
Springfield here I was led to think 
that it exceeds every other part of 
the United States I have seen for 
general fruitfulness and productive- 
ness. The variety of soil, the gen- 
erally level surface which secures it 
from washing and wasting away, have 
caused it to remain almost in its vir- 
gin state, even until now. It will not 
be washed away like the soil in hilly 
countries. I have stood in the woods 
of the Black Swamp, many times, 
when I had lost my way, and watched 
to see which way the water ran by 
dropping a twig or a leaf upon it; 
and I sometimes had to, wait quite 
a while before I could discover the 
direction of its motion so as to de- 
cide which way to travel. 


This morning I went below here io 
see if I could discover anything that 
was really natural to my sight, some- 
thing that-I could recollect as hav- 
ing been exactly so when I was here. 
Only two things appeared as former- 
ly, the water down the river and the 
grass and weeds growing along the 
banks; all else had changed. I went 
down to Rawson’s spring, where my 
father and mother lived, to see that. 
The spring was there and it looked 
natural, even’ with its present sur- 
roundings. The road had formerly 
gone. just below. 


The impression used to be when I 
lived here that this was a wonder- 
fully: sickly country. My father was 
never much unwell, hardly ever had 
the ague, but all the rest of the fam- 
ily had it more or less. I never had 
it that I recollect, but I was not as 


strong and robust as some. I have 
frequently been the only one to carry 
water to the rest when they were all 
down with the ague. The ague was 
often a universal thing, every family 
was down with it, so that but little 
work could be done. As a conse- 
quence there was universal poverty 
and often much distress and suffer- 
ing. Now you have universal health 
and plenty. 


But there is one thing that I am 
sorry to say is amongst you and that 
is the saloon. I am sorry to see so 
many in old Lower Sandusky. They 
bring no good to mankind. If you, 
pioneers, would all and each of you 
do as much as one lady did in Wash- 
ington City—take all intoxicating 
drinks off your tables—you would be 
happier men and women. I can not 
praise the men of my country for per- 
mitting these saloons, and I will say, 
today, that the best and most lasting 
impression I ever got in this direc- 
tion I got from my mother here at 
Lower Sandusky. Her injunction to 
me was “Never take hold of a bad 
habit, never be in bad company.” 1 
have tried to follow her counsels. I] 
have never smoked a cigar. I have 
never chewed tobacco. I have never 
drank a glass of rum since I was a 
boy, nor anything else intoxicating, 
and you see me here today, preserved, 
probably on account of following 
those injunctions of my mother. I 
have never been sick enough to keep 
me down five hours in my life. I 
have preserved steady habits all my 
life and have never wanted for any- 
thing. I have enjoyed life, and I lay 
it all to following my mother’s ad- 
vice. If mothers would be a little 
more careful they could regenerate 
this nation most wonderfully. A new 
nation comes on the stage about every 
twenty-one years and that seems but~ 
a short period in a long lifetime. I 
tell you intemperance wipes out man- 
kind most rapidly. When I returned 
here, as I stated, after a lapse of 
twenty-three years, I found but few 
comparatively of the pioneers remain- 
ing. Nearly all had been taken away: 
Only a few are left here today and 
I hunted considerably to find them. 
I wish you would remember this one 
thing: Do to your children as the 
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Jew does to his—be careful to make 
good impressions upon their tender 
minds and follow it up faithfully with 
a consistent course of conduct on 
your part. It will richly repay you 
in all your after life even to old 
age. In that way you may get rid 
of the curse of intoxicating drinks. 
I look to the ladies for aid in this 
direction. : 


I can not endorse all the notions 
of the men of our age on the sub- 
ject of women’s rights. They have 
not dealt well in my opinion, with the 
women of this nation. I notice one 
thing. In the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence they profess what they do 
not carry out. Practically men alone 
are the sovereigns. Women are ex- 
cluded though they are certainly a 
part of mankind who are declared to 
be created free and equal. A sover-. 
eign governs, and women are not al- 
lowed to help in governing this coun- 
try. The Declaration says, “all man- 
kind are born free and equal,’ and 
then we turn around and say the bet- 
ter half are not included. No man, 
however ignorant or degraded, if past 
twenty-one, is denied the right of 
suffrage or of taking a part in our 
government; but no woman, however 
intelligent and worthy, must have 
anything to do with politics or have 
any hand in the affairs of govern- 
ment. Men alone are the sovereigns 
and they say to the women, stand 
back. 

Now I ask, is that fair? Is it fair 
for the male portion of humanity to 
delegate to themselves all the power, 
after they have said, “all mankind 
are born free and equal?” Is it right 
for them to go on and pass laws for 
themselves without recognizing the 
voice of our noble women in any 
way, shape or manner? I never 
could reconcile that in my mind with 
consistency any more than I could 
the idea that this or that man should 
be a slave on account of his color. 
That is all the argument there was 
in slavery. 

I am ready now for any questions 
you have a mind to ask me. 

Gen. Hayes: Some time ago I got 
into a little friendly controversy on 
the question whether the climate of 
this country is changing. It is a very 


common notion that thirty, forty or 
fifty years ago, our winters were less 
severe than now, our springs were 
earlier, peaches could be raised where 
they can not be raised now, and that 
there has been a change in our cli- 
mate in many respects for the worse. 
Now, if I were to put that question 
to many of the gray heads here how 
do you think it would stand? Would 
there not be many to say that the 


‘climate formerly was less severe and 


trying than now? Let us examine 
our friend Rexford on this question 
and see what he thinks of it. If he 
could settle that for us, though it 
might not be of any special value, 
it would be interesting. 


Rexford: The winter of 1816 was 
the severest I ever knew and there 
followed the coldest July. My mother 
caught snowfliakes- in her hands, 
down here in town, on the fourth day 
of July. There was frost every month 
in the year, and there was no corn 
that would make seed. In 1820 we 
had a very mild winter, not much 
snow but universal mud. In 1821 it 
was tremendous cold, 1825 was very 
cold, but 1830 was very mild. In 
1835 the whole country of New Jer- 
sey and the state of New York was 
covered with snow so that the fences 
were out of sight. The lower end of 
New York City, about. fifty acres, 
burned to the ground, because, on the 
15th day of December, the fire en- 
gines could not pump water through 
the frozen hose. In 1840 we had a 
very mild winter, no snow scarcely 
at all. In 1845-46 there was a tre- 
mendous cold time; then again, in 
1850, it was mild and warm. In 1855- 
56 we had the snowiest winter I ever 
knew. I had to take three different 
railroads to go from Elmira to Buffa- 
lo, and it took eleven days. Fences 
were completely covered up and on 
the central railroad between Syra- 
cuse and Buffalo I saw three rows 
of men shoveling snow off the track. 
In 1860 it was very warm, and the 
plum trees that had not borne for 
years, bore that year. People got*ice 
to pack only in March. In 1866 we 
had another cold year with a great 
deal of snow. The year 1870 was the 
warmest of all from one end to the 
other. It had a very mild fall and 
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the season changed so gradually that 
the leaves dropped off without any 
frost at all even until the last of 
February. Then there was a little 
frost, and a little snow storm and at 
the end a tremendous rain storm. 
Across the Hudson river, in Athens, 
there was no ice until March. In 
1877 there was a very cold summer 
but without any snow. The year 1881 
was warm and dry. A drouth con- 
tinued almost throughout the entire 
year, and the rivers ran low; but 
when the weather changed, in less 
than thirty days, there were 370 miles 
of flood which covered almost every- 
thing in the Mississippi Valley, and 
the government had to support the 
people. Now, please tell me, if there 
is a scientific man here, where in the 
world that water was held that made 
such tremendous floods in the United 
States in thirty days. (Laughter.) 

Now you can all remember the 
warm years, 1860, 1870 and 1881. 
Last winter, where I was, we had 
very cold weather, showing that 
these changes are almost exactly 
periodical. I think I could take any 
year since I was five years old and 
tell where I was, what kind of 
weather we had, where I went to 
school, or what business I followed. 

Hayes: Well, upon the whole, 
would you say that the climate is 
getting more severe? 

Rexford: I should not think that 
the climate is changing at all for the 
worse. I should think, if anything, it 
was only a little colder in July, 1816, 
than it was in July and August last 
year, where I was. We came near 
having a frost in the Mohawk Valley. 
I think that the seasons are as nearly 
equal, taking ten years together, now, 
as they were seventy years ago. 

Hayes: When you came to this 
town, was the fort in good condition? 

Rexford: Just as good as when it 
was built except that cannon balls 
had damaged some of the pickets. 


Hayes: Where were the _ block- 
houses? 
Rexford: They were built, the one 


on the southwest and the other on the 
northeast corner of the fort, and each 
projected beyond the pickets so as to 
command the ditches. The one on 
the northeast corner stood where the 


City Hall now stands. The British 
came up in a deep ravine on the 
north side. To the northwest, on 
lower ground, stood a small building 
owned by Mr. Rummery, the top of 
which did not rise higher than the 
banks of the ditch. Away from the 
fort to the north the ground was much 
lower. The British came up the west 
ditch. This is proven from the fact 
that the slugs, lead and iron, with 
which the gun was charged were 
picked out of the ground to the north 
of the northwest corner. We used to 
pick many of them out of the bank. 

Hayes: The gate was up the river 
near the southeast corner? 


Rexford: I think it was on the 
south side. 
Hayes: Can you tell us when they 


commenced to demolish the fort? 

Rexford: About a year and a half 
afterwards. They first cut down the 
inside pickets for fuel and then the 
outside ones, and lastly the middle 
row. I often saw the middle ones, 
some. of them were quite large. 

Rev. H. Lang: The old cannon was 
not here when you came? 

Rexford: Yes, sir, it was. 

Lang: Was it then called 
Betsey ?” 

Rexford: I do not know. 

Hayes: It had not yet been chris- 
tened. (Laughter.) 

Rexford: They did not use it in 
1815, but in 1816 they took it under 
the hill to celebrate the 2d of August. 
The men in the fort would wave 
their flags and drink rum, and then 
those below would fire the gun. Then 
those above would hurrah again, and 
every little time they would take a 
drink on it. They were not so much 
for prohibition as I am _ today. 
(Laughter. ) 


“Old 


Lang: Do you remember Dr. 
Brainard? 
Rexford: Yes, sir, very well. 


Lang: Well, he told me that he 
was here soon after the battle, and 
that an old soldier told him that the 
cannon was called “Old Betsey” by 
the soldiers, so Thomas L. Hawkins 
did not name it. I’d like to have that 
matter settled. It is a very impor- 
tant one. (Laughter.) 

Rexford: I heard it called by dif- 
ferent names, one of which was “Old 
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Laura.” The French and Germans 
may have had nicknames for it. 


~Where the Gun Was Fired From 


Gen. Buckland: I wish to say a few 
words in regard to the place from 
which the gun was fired. When I 
came here in 1837, some of the stumps 
of the pickets were still standing, 
and I learned from Mr. Thomas Haw- 
kins, who claimed to be familiar with 
the incidents, and who was at Fort 
Meigs with Gen. Harrison, that there 
were two block-houses, one on the 
north side of the fort, at an angle, 
and one on the west side which swept 
the ditch on both sides. The one on 
the north side swept west, and the 
one on the west swept north. He 
claimed that the British came up be- 
hind the hill, here, to the northwest 
(where the court house stands) and 
planted their batteries and fired 
against the northwest angle of the 
fort. There was a deep ravine that 
ran from the river along the north 
side of the fort and continued up to 
where Dr. Wilson’s house is, and ex- 
tended diagonally up to about the 
middle of the school house lot. The 
firing was mostly against the west 
line of pickets from the northwest 
corner southward. The British sup- 
posed they had made a breach there 
and proceeded southeast across the 
ravine, and when they got down to 
the corner, turned up the west ditch. 
That cannon was fixed so that it could 
be run from one corner to the other. 
As soon as Croghan discovered that 
they were going up the west ditch ne 
ran the cannon to rake that ditch to 
the north, taking out the materials 
by which the piece had been con- 
cealed. The block-house was about 
the middle of the west side. The gun 
was fired from this_ block-house, 
sweeping the ditch to the north. That 
is the explanation I always had of 
it. 

D. GC. Sherrard asked Mr. Rexford 
if he saw the carriage of Gen. Proc- 
tor, afterward kept by Thomas Haw- 
kins? 

Rexford: I did. I saw Thomas 
Hawkins in 1815. He wore a Quaker 
dress and a broad-brimmed hat. They 
called him a very eccentric man. He 
was an old man then. I remember 


one story they told about him. One 
time he wanted very much to cross 
the Ohio river and he had no boat. 
He walked along the bank and con- 
trived every way to no purpose until 
finally he saw a large sturgeon come 
swimming along near him. He 
jumped on his back, struck him in 
the gills and rode across the’ river, 


guiding him with his hands. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Hayes: They told fish stories in 
those days. Let us have some music 
now. 

J. G. Fitch: Our music is old. 

Hayes: So much the better. 


The choir sang a song of the pil- 
grims, after which Gen. Hayes said: 
Our friend, Mr. Everett, would cer- 
tainly be here if it were not for his 
jll health. He insists that as the old 
pioneers are leaving us, that we turn 
our meeting into a historical exer- 
cise. There are some persons here, 
whom, even if they would not talk 
much, the younger persons would be 
glad to see. Mr. Cooley, will you 
please stand up and tell what you 
know. 


E. O. Cooley’s Remarks 


I was much interested in what Mr. 
Rexford said. He talked about facts 
that I was personally acquainted 
with. I am somewhat absent minded 
but I was a little surprised to see 


_ how correct he was in his statements. 


When I am reminded of anything 
that has passed through my mind in 
early days it becomes as fresh again 
as at the very moment when it oc- 
curred. What he said in regard to 
the weather, the seasons and every- 
thing of that kind I remember per- 
fectly. I remember the cold winter 
he spoke of. My father came here 
on the ice. In the spring the ice did 
not leave here until June. We raised 
no corn that year. Nearly all the 
circumstances he related occurred 
when I was living here. When we 
came here in the spring of 1815 the 
soldiers had been disbanded. They 
were disbanded in January and we 
came in March following. They were 
not all here when we came. Some 
were in Detroit. 


Beas 


Dr. T. Stilwell: 
tor’s carriage? 

Cooley: I did, but I had forgotten 
it. It had been captured at the bat- 
tle of the Thames. 


Did you see Proc- 


Albert Cavalier’s Remarks 


I came here in 1812; I was born in 
1806. The fort was not finished when 
we first came here, but there were 
lots of men working on it. About 
the block-houses: one was on the 
northeast corner of the fort and an- 
other on the southwest corner and I 
recollect them well. I never un- 
derstood rightly from which block- 
house the cannon was fired and I have 
had lots of arguments with the old 
pioneers. That was a disputed ques- 
tion in early times. There was a gate 
on the east side of the fort, and that 
was the only entrance to my recol- 
lection, at that time. 


Hayes: Was there not a gate at 
the southwest? 
Cavalier: No, sir, it was on the 


east side, about half way to the south- 
east corner of the fort. I well recol- 
lect the gate. On the south side of 
the fort there was a row of what they 
called the barracks, made out of logs. 
The north side of the upper row of 
pickets was double. The pickets con- 
sisted cf a row of stakes or pointed 
logs, stuck upright, close together, 
and another row on the outside, so 
placed as to close the cracks between 
the inner logs. From that upper row 
of pickets there was a very steep em- 
bankment down to a lower row along 
a ravine. It was very steep indeed. 
Hayes: Is there any one living 
now that you know was here in 1812? 
Cavalier: I know of two ladies, 
Mrs. Druyor, who lives towards Port 
Clinton, and Mrs. Lucy Jocks. I saw 
Mrs. Jocks last week below the Mud 
Creek bridge. I think she is seventy- 
three. Between Mrs. Druyor and my- 
self there are only two years differ- 
ence in age. 
Hayes: What is your age now? 
Cavalier: On the 8th day of Octo- 
ber I shall be seventy-nine. We came 
from the Maumee to Lower Sandus- 
ky, or rather to Muskalunge Creek. 
Government teams brought us to the 
fort. 


Hayes: When did you first hear 
the name “Old Betsey,” as the name 
of that gun? 

Cavalier: It was a good many 
years after the war, quite a long 
while, I could not tell how long. They 
used to call her “Black Betsey.” 

Dr. Stilwell: I am not clear, I am 
confused in regard to that ditch. 

Hayes: Proctor’s men were con- 
fused, too. 

Dr. Stilwell: The ravine ran across 
Croghan street diagonally towards 
the south? 

Hayes: That is his description. 

Dr. Stilwell: Now, if the block- 
house was on the southwest corner, 
then what ravine was in front of it? 
There was no ravine up Garrison 
street. 

Cavalier: The attack was made 
on the north corner. The British 
came right across from the north- 
west, after they got up the hill. They 
left the vessels down where Lehr’s 
foundry now stands. They came 
across from the north and didn’t 
know of this other ravine in order 
to get into the fort. They rolled 
down, and tumbled down and went in 
all ways and shapes. I used to have 
to cling to bushes to get up there. 

Gen. Buckland: There was a deep 
ditch all around the fort, and a deep 
ditch ran from this ravine right south 
to the fort. They first commenced 
firing from the battery northwest of 
the fort and when they were partly 
hidden by the smoke they went into 
the ravine and then into the west 
ditch. 

Mr. Hayes, after thanking Mr. 
Cavalier, introduced Julius Patterson, 
who spoke in response to questions. 
Mr. Patterson said: I came here in 
1818, when I was 10 years old. There 
were twenty or thirty families here 
then. 

Hayes: Was the fort standing? 

Patterson: Yes, sir. We moved in- 
to the fort—that is, we moved into 
the block-house, on the southwest 
corner. 

Hayes: 
pblock-house? 

Patterson: On the northeast. 

Hayes: What was your. under- 
standing of where the cannon was 
when fired? 


Where was the other 
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Patterson: In the northwest cor- 
ner and fired west. Two or three sol- 
diers lived with us in the block-house 
in 1818, and they told us all about 
it, and where the firing commenced. 

Rev. H. Lang: Did they say any- 
thing about Betsey? 

Patterson: I do not recollect. 
There were some French and some 
Germans and some Yankees here and 


the gun was called by different 
names. 
Hayes: How many persons were 


here then, that you can name, that 
are here now? 


Patterson: Mr. Cooley and Mr. 


Cavalier. 

Hayes: Did you remember Mr. 
Rexford? 

Patterson: Yes, sir. He was here. 


The whole family of Rexfords was 
here, I think. 

D.C. ‘Sherrard: Will you tell 
where the pit was dug where they 
buried the soldiers? 

Patterson: Right by Dr. Wilson’s. 
When we came heré“there was one 
grave with a head board marked with 
Short’s name on it. 


Hayes: How did you live in those 
early days? 
Patterson: When we first came 


here we landed at Huron, then coun: 
ty seat of Huron county. From there 
we went to the peninsula. We had 
to pay $4 per bushel for our corn 
in 1817, and pound it ourselves, for 
meal; to sift it we had to take a tin 
pan, punched full of holes with a nail, 
for a sieve. We had to pound our 
corn every morning for bread, before 
breakfast. We pounded it in a mortar 
with a pestle attached to a spring 
pole. The mortar was a black wal 
nut log into which we had a dishy 
hole chopped and then burned out. 


Hayes: Well, now, that made good 
mush? 
Patterson: Pretty good if you 


could get no better. It was pretty 
coarse. For our meat we had to 
kill wild game. We could kill ducks 
without a gun. We could whip them 
down with a brush. Mr. Cooley re- 
members that fact. 

Mr. Rexford: I wish to speak of 
the first meal that I ever got here. 
We first had to pound the corn. We 
dug a hole in the top of a stump that 


was solid and then burned it out 
smooth. This was our first mill. Here 
we pounded our corn into meal. 
After we had been here a few years, 
a man came here by the name of 
Hoddy; he lived near the Newman 
house. He afterwards kept a hotel. 
Mrs. Hoddy was pretty ingenious and 
she conceived the idea of making a 
horse grist-mill. This was done and 


a very primitive mill it was, but 
nevertheless a great improvement 
over our pestle, worked by hand 


power. The people usually came to 
the mill on horseback. The old lady 
would take the toll out herself, and 
then if it was a boy who brought the 
grist she would help him on the horse 
with the bag of meal, and he would 
start for home. Now you spoke of 
the mush and said that it was good. 
It was then a luxury for every one 
had a good appetite. We didn’t know 
anything about dyspepsia. I first 
heard the word dyspepsia in 1832, and 
I asked, what is that? I was a pretty 
good hand to versteh a Dycher and I 
soon found out what it was. I tried 
ever after that to avoid eating too 
much. 

Hayes: Well, Mr. Patterson, you 
have the floor yet. 

Patterson: Speaking of this horse- 
mill reminds me that Mr. Loomis put 
it up. 

Mr. Cavalier: He put up the sec- 
ond one on the east side of the river. 


Rexford: The first mill we had 
was at Cold Creek. 
Patterson: Yes, we got our first 


corn meal ground in a mill at Cold 
Creek. A Mr. Whittaker and George 
Shannon went to Huron and made 
the first wheat flour in this country. 
Some time afterwards we took our 
wheat to the Milan mill. 

D. C. Sherrard: In what year did 
Thomas Hawkins build a mill? 

Patterson: He never built a mill. 
That mill you think of was built in 
1812, in time of war. Josiah Rum- 
mery built a mill on Green Creek, 
two miles north of Green Spring. 
That was the first flour mill in this 
county. There was a mill here, but 
it had no bolts. I recollect a story 
about old Hawkins—I don’t know that 
I ought to tell it here. There came 
a freshet and took his dam. He says, 
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“God Almighty took that dam but 
G d I will build it up again.” 
You have heard it before from Mr. 
Everett. 

Hayes: 
here? 

Patterson: Yes, sir; the father of 
Thomas L. Hawkins. 

Sherrard: Why did Thomas Haw- 
kins go with his shoes open? 


Did old Mr. Hawkins die 


Hayes: Maybe he had no _ shoe- 
strings. 

Sherrard: That was an  eccen- 
tricity of his. His shoes were always 
open. 


The song “Jedediah,” of which pio- 
neers never tire, was then sung by 
the choir, after which Mr. Hayes 
called on Aunt Betsy Rice, one of 
the pioneers from the Portage river, 
but Mrs. Rice preferred to hear from 
others and declined to speak. 

Mrs. William Field said she had 
been here since 1829, had suffered 
the usual hardships of pioneer life 
and was here during the cholera 
epidemic in 1834. 


Mrs E. E. Downs 


Mrs. H. E. Downs, of Fremont, was 
called upon and read the following 
paper, which was heartily cheered: 

The annual recurrence of this 
meeting of the pioneers and early 
settlers of Sandusky county revives 
in our minds the scenes and events 
of years long past—the memory of 
persons whose names and characters 
should not be forgotten. Of all those 
who bore the heat and burden of the 
day, the toils and hardships of the 
first settlers, but few remain, and 
every year that number is diminish- 
ing. Not being, strictly speaking, a 
pioneer, having moved from Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., to Lower Sandusky in 
the summer of 1841, my name is not 
upon the roll as a member in pioneer 
standing of your society; nevertheless 
I have made a point of meeting with 
my aged and respected friends as 
often as I could. 

Looking back over the 44 years 
since I came to live in Lower San- 
dusky (as this town was. then 
named), what a change I see. Our 
entree was made in very humble, 


primitive style—a plain, substantial 
farmer’s two-horse wagon was en- 
gaged in Bellevue in which our entire 
family—father, mother and _ three 
children, and light baggage were safe- 
ly transported to this, then a very 
small village—I think not more than 
1,200 or perhaps 1,400 inhabitants. 

It was a pleasant morning in June 
—the road was in good condition— 
the pike, as it was called, having re- 
cently been completed through the 
Black Swamp. 

And in a short time we were greeted 
with a sight of our future home, from 
the brow of the hill on the east side 
of the river. And what did we see? 
Not a church spire, not one, no large 
schoolhouse and not very many 
painted stores and residences. There 
were two or three medium sized pub- 
lic houses. The largest one was kept 
by mine host, Ira Camfield, at that 
time. The one building most con- 
spicuous as we looked from the hill 
on the east side, was that old his- 
toric court house standing where now 
is the handsome residence of Rey. H. 
Lang of the Lutheran church. 

There were at least four .churches 
supplied with regular preaching and 
moderately well attended. The stone 
schoolhouse near where now is the 
new public school building, was the 
only building used for .educational 
purposes, exclusively on this west side 
of the river. 

The chief attraction to citizens and 
strangers then as it is now—was the 
battle ground of 1813. The thirty 
years that had intervened had not 
materially changed the appearance of 
the ground at the northwest corner 
of the fort or wall, where then could 
be plainly seen the ravine or ap- 
proach to the fort which was filled 
by the enemy—British and Indians— 
when the gallant Croghan unmasked 
upon them his one gun battery and 
taught them that victory does not al- 
ways wait upon the strongest, but 
truth and right will prevail. 

If there is one thing more than an- 
other of which our city has reason to 
be proud—it is the handsome monu- 
ment lately erected to commemorate 
the brave defense made by this young 
hero and his little band of soldiers— 
and also tc the memory of our sol- 
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diers who sacrificed their lives in the 
defense of our Union in the late war. 
It is much to be regretted that the 
daughter of Croghan whom the paper 
has spoken of, as residing in New 
York, could not have been present at 
the late unveiling ceremonies. I have 
listened with especial interest at 
these gatherings to the recitals of the 
difficulties the pioneers encountered 
while traveling in early times through 
this region where the soil is so rich 
and so deep, there really seemed to 
be no bottom that could be found by 
penetrating with a ten foot rail! In- 
deed, I believe, it used to be neces- 
sary to be provided with these useful 
articles, whenever a grist was to be 
transported to and from the mill; and 
in my husband’s mill, for many years, 
a room was fitted up with sleeping 
accommodations for the Black Swamp 
customers, who required ten or 
twelve hours of good daylight to pick 
their way through deep and miry 
paths back to their homes. Ah, yes, 
Sandusky county farmers can boast 
of the only Black Swamp in this re- 
gion and tell of their trials and their 
triumphs, and surely there is no rea- 
son why they should not rehearse 
them to their children’s children to 
the latest generations. I wonder that 
some genius has not ere this made a 
collection to hand down in book form 
to the remote descendants of these 
victims. I imagine it would add 
greatly to their amusement as well 
as to their store of information. 


The suggestion made at the meet- 
ing a year since, by Rev. J. I. Swan- 
der, that the timits of this organized 
society be extended or supplemented 
somehow, so as to include the chil- 
dren of the pioneers, and thus pre- 
vent its decay or extinction, I think 
was most timely, and perhaps if car- 
ried out, would result in a renewed 
vigor, and a more lively interest in 
persons and events that seem to fade 
from memory—and grow unreal, and 
indistinct as distance and time in- 
creases—as the years roll steadily on, 
full freighted with life’s burdens, and 
life’s toils, hopes and joys ever ming- 
ling, and changing in quick succes- 
sion their history, and our part in the 
drama may and doubtless will be 
sought after, by those who come after 


us, with all the interest we feel in 
those who have preceded us. May 
we prove ourselves worthy sons and 
daughters of our noble sires, fulfilling 
toward each other and toward our 
Heavenly Father every duty which 
our increasing opportunities and 
privileges enjoin upon us. 

Mr. Alvin Anderson, of Bellevue, 
was called upon and responded as 
follows: 


Mr. Alvin Anderson 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: Iam happy to meet you here. 
Many of you I never saw before. I 
have attended such meetings in 
Huron county for thirty years, and 
I like them. It is pleasant to get to- 
gether and look into each other’s 
faces and tell what little we know of 
the past. I am reminded by this lit- 
tle log cabin of the large log cabin 
we built in Bellevue, in 1840, in which 
we used to meet during the fall of 
Gen. Harrison’s campaign. We had 
a sign painted on the back of it, 
“Cider and cold water, do your duty 
and drink hearty.” During that po- 
litical campaign we came down here 
to the Black Swamp. We had a pro- 
cession a mile and a half long from 
Bellevue toward Clyde when we 
started, and it increased so that it 
seemed to reach almost from Belle- 
vue to Clyde. We had a great long 
canoe on a wagon, with thirty ladies 
in it, drawn by a yoke of cattle with 
a team of horses in front. 

We went clear to Maumee and Fort 
Meigs and stayed there about a week. 
My father was there. The roads 
were very muddy; the mud was al- 
most knee deep all the way to Mau- 
mee, but we had a wonderful good 
time. 

I had the privilege of voting for 
Andrew Jackson and I have voted at 
every presidential election since, and 
thank God, I intend to vote once 
more. If we can not get the man 
we want we will get the next best 
one. 

My parents were Connecticut folks. 
My father was a soldier of the Revo- 
lution. They moved to New York 
state and from there to Ohio. I was 
born in 1800. We lived at first in 
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a log cabin. Many people around us 
were sick with the ague and died. 

At my last birthday my friends 
fixed to have a fine time. There 
were about an acre of people present. 
We had splendid music by a choir 
and a band, and the young folks ran 
around there at a lively rate. We had 
a good old family meeting. 

I used to like hard cider and to- 
bacco, but six years ago I broke away 
from the habit of using them and God 
has helped me thus to preserve my 
life. Let us all go to work in the 
temperance cause. I hope that we 
may all strive so to live, that if we 
never meet again on earth we may 
meet in that better land. We are all 
going, and may God prepare us for 
what He has in store for us. 


Mr. N. R. Tucker 


Mr. N. R. Tucker said: I never 
refuse to say something when called 
upon. This is one of the pleasant 
days of my life, that I enjoy once a 
year in meeting our old pioneers. We 
have heard a great deal about the 
hardships of pioneer life, and those 
of uS who were pioneers well recol- 
lect these things. There is a great 
deal more for us to live for since this 
country has been improved. We 
should live to make our country bet- 
ter for our being here. Mr. Tucker 
closed with a plea for the greater 
privileges and rights of the ladies, 
and for the temperance cause. 

Mr. Hayes called on Mrs. John M. 
Smith, daughter of the late Gen. John 
Bell, whose face itself was a benedic- 
tion, always beaming with true friend- 
ship. Mrs. Smith declined speaking. 


Mrs. Isaac Sharp 

I would like to speak of a pioneer 
who has done much for the rising 
generation—I refer to Sardis Birch- 
ard. I want to thank him and his 
heirs for giving us and keeping up 
that splendid Birchard Library, and 
I want to see others help it along. 


Rev. Michael Long 


Mr. Hayes introduced Rev. Michael 
Long, saying he thought he had seen 


as much of Sandusky county as any. 
other man. Mr. Long spoke as fol- 
lows: I feel very delicate in talking 
in a court room before an audience 


like this. In our churches we min- 
isters are accustomed to _ speak. 
While Mr. Rexford was speaking 


about Fort Stephenson and the grand 
old cannon, he omitted to speak of 
the grand results of the victory 
achieved at Fort Stephenson. Fifty- 
one years ago, when I came here, the 
country seemed lower and nearly all 
under water. The statement was 
made here that the road between 
here and Maumee was a general, 
grand mud hole. I wish to correct 
that by saying there were three little 
ridges that saved it from being such. 
In those days we ministers traveled 
on horseback. Buggies were unknown 
to us and would have been of no 
account. I used to preach in nearly 
every house from Portage to Mau- 
mee. I often saw men going along 
through miry roads with teams and 
wagons where the water and mud 
would rush together after the wagons 
passed and leave the road as level 
as a floor. They left no sign in the 
mud. I always felt sympathy for 
women and children on these lonely 
roads and tried to speak words of 
cheer. I could wish that more min- 
isters of those former days were pres- 
ent who shared with me the ex- 
perience of pioneer preaching. I 
could talk better... A methodist min- 
ister said to me once that he had 
just done some fast traveling, that 
he left Findlay one day and at the 
same hour of the next day he ate his 
dinner in Lower Sandusky. 


It is certainly pleasant to think of 
the great change in our mode of 
traveling. Lower Sandusky has 
changed to Fremont and the country 
around it has changed no less. I have 
often been afraid to mention what 
occurred fifty years ago for fear folks 
nowadays would not believe it. What 
a fine pike from here to Perrysburg 
and railroads to Toledo. Then there 
was only a winding road through the 
woods with mud two or three feet 
deep. Once in going from here to 
Bucyrus my horse got mired and so 
dirty I had to get a broom and water 
to wash him before I could ride him 
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decently. This is the first time I 
have ever spoken in the court house. 
I have been pretty well over the 
United States from Plymouth Rock 
to the Pacific several times and I do 
think candidly that we have just as 
good a country here as the sun ever 
shone upon anywhere. A great 
many get dissatisfied and leave this 
country but many of them come back 
again. I have been in the praised up 
West, but never felt to make it my 
home. If I should live seventy-one 
years longer I propose to live here. 

An incident or two more of my 
travels: I remember going to George 
Stewart’s once at Locust Point, when 
there were fourteen miles between 
here and Elmore, without a house 
along the road. I sometimes had to 
swim my horse across the streams. 
On the way to Locust Point I came 
to Turtle» Marsh where there was a 
French -settlement and inquired the 
way to-~«-Mr. Stewart’s. I could not 
understand French and so missed my 
way, and was obliged to come out of 
a miry place on the same side I had 
gone in. That was the only time I 
ever turned back before reaching my 
destination. One time in going to 
Maumee a bridge was gone near 
Rollersville and I had to make my 
way forty rods through the water. 
Just as I was getting through I heard 
a roaring noise. A dreadful storm 
was coming up which tore down 
large trees. I kept on my way along 
a bayou which led out from the main 
stream and reached my appointment. 
I had frequent occasion to cross the 
Maumee River and at one time lodged 
at Maumee with an Eastern man 
who took me for a Yankee. I let 
him think so. They treated me very 
kindly to corn bread and venison. 

I think there are only two of us 
preachers now living that traveled 
then. I have often thought I would 
lay by and work no longer, but at 
the end of each year I felt that I 
could not be idle and I again took 
up the work. I have three sons in 
the ministry. I wrote to one (B. M.), 
when I had finished my fiftieth year 
in the ministry that I intended to 
close my active labors, but I am still 
in the field. 

I am pleased to see these people 


here today, and I would say, let us 
do all we can to make our people 
better: There is still a better day 
coming. “All things shall work to- 
gether for good to those that love 
the Lord.” It is a grand thought 
that after a while, when we shall 
leave this Black Swamp, this beau- 
tiful country, and quit this world, 
there is a better, a heavenly country 
just ahead, beyond the shores of 
time. Let us see that we go with 
courage and delight on our journey 
to that better land. 

The choir then sang, “Jerusalem, 
My Glorious Home,” after which Mr. 
Hayes said: It is now after four 
o’clock, and it is for the audience to 
say whether we shall longer continue 
the meeting. There are two or three 
other things that we desire to attend 
to but wish first to hear from all who 
desire to say anything. I believe it 
is a fashion on some such occassions 
as this to do what is proposed that 
we do here: that we present a bou- 
quet to the oldest gentleman present, 
and, of course, a bouquet to the old- 
est lady—and there comes the deli- 
cate question, for the age of the lady 
is sometimes not a thing to be in- 
quired of. I hope they will aid the 
embarrassed chairman to determine 
who is entitled to the bouquets. 

After some inquiry the bouquet, 
furnished by Mr. Hayes, was _ pre- 
sented to Mrs. Wm. Field, she being 
over 90, and the oldest pioneer lady 
present. The bouquet, furnished by 
Rev. Henry Lang, was presented to 
Mr. Alvin Anderson, the oldest pio- 
neer man. 


-The Future of the Society 


General Hayes then said: Some- 
thing has been said today about this 
society dying out for want of mem- 
bership. All who are interested in 
the history of this county are entitled 
to membership. The pioneer mem- 
bership is without fees, including all 
who were in Sandusky county prior 
to and during 1845. Those who are 
younger and desire to be members of 
this society as a historical society, 
may join upon the payment of one 
dollar. 

The truth is that the early settle- 


ment of this valley is as full of in- 
terest aS any part of the United 
States. We have some advantages 
above others. One advantage is, that 
prior to the settlement of the whites, 
the history connected with the In- 
dians, and with the early explorations 
and discoveries of the North Amer- 
ican continent, is connected with 
events that occurred in the Sandusky 
Valley. This was the seat of the neu- 
tral Indian nation that kept the peace 
between the warring Indians of the 
Hast and of the West. Accord- 
ing to Indian tradition and facts 
which we know, no part of the United 
States has any more reason to pre- 
serve and be proud of its history than 
this county. : 

Take our. unveiling exercises. 
There is no county in the United 
States that can go beyond us. The 
man highest in rank, highest in com- 
mand, most distinguished as an offi- 
cer and a soldier, of any whoever 
died under the American flag in any 
war, was born and brought up in San- 
dusky county. (Cheers.) Not merely 
have we a right to be proud of the 
history and the home of McPherson, 
but also of others among whom are 
Gen. Buckland, Major Rawson, Capt. 
Wegstein and a long list of brave 
men whose lives we should see care- 
fully sketched and preserved in the 
history of our county. Let us con- 
tinue this society, hoping that the 
pioneer branch may live many years 
to come and that the historical part 
will see that our records are gathered 
up and carefully preserved. 


Vote of Thanks 


At the suggestion of Mr. Hayes a 
vote of thanks was tendered the 
sheriff for favors shown and to the 
choir for their excellent music. The 
choir then sang “Auld Lang Syne,” 


after which the Association ad- 
journed. 

Names of the Pioneers 
During . the day the _ following 


names of pioneer members of the so- 
ciety were handed the _ secretary. 
Most of these were present at this 


reunion, some names being renewals 
and others new members: 

Anderson, Alvin, born July 28, 1800, 
Bellevue. 

Anderson, Mrs. Wm., settled March 
1, 1836, Woodville. 

Babcock, Merlin, settled March 23, 
1823, Green Creek Tp. 

Binkley, Mrs. Michael, settled Sep- 
tember 25, 1843, Sandusky. 

Bowman, J. F., settled March, 1844, 
Jackson. 

Bowlus, Henry, 
1828, Sandusky. 

Burgoon, David, born April 29, 
1836, Sandusky. 

Burgner, Mrs. J., born January 18, 
1832, Jackson. 

Chapin, S. W., settled 1839, York. 


settled October 6, 


Chapin, Mrs. S. W., settled 1839, 
York. 

Claghorn, Lucy, settled 1836, San- 
dusky. 

Colby, Mrs. Anna F., born 1836, 
Ballville. 


Colby, E. E., settled 1836, Baliville. 

Clinger, Samuel, born December 8, 
1833, Jackson. 

Clinger, John H., settled 1832, Jack- 
son. 


Coe, Mrs. M. J., born December 9, 
1838, Woodville. | 

Colby, Enoch, 
1836, Ballville. 

Clark, Mrs. E. M., born October 19, 
1829, Lower Sandusky. 

Dickinson, E. F., born January 21, 
1829, Lower Sandusky. 

Downs, Mrs. EK. E., 
1841, Lower Sandusky. 

Engler, Mrs. Edith, settled Dec. 25, 
1827, Sandusky. 

Everett, Homer, born January 30, 
1813. 

Fowler, Samuel, settled December, 
1834, Sandusky. 

Forgerson, Mrs. Grant, born Janu- 
ary 15, 1836, Rice. 

Geeseman, John, 
1832, Sandusky. 

Graves, Mrs. Nettie B., born 1848, 
Ballville. 

Glenn, Mrs. J. K., Lower Sandusky. 

Hoffman, Mrs. Nancy, settled 1836, 
Lower Sandusky. 

Hensel, Adam, born October 6, 1827, 
Sandusky. 

Johns, David, 
1848, Riley. 


settled February, 


settled June, 


settled May 1, 


settled March 23, 
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Keeler, Isaac M., born September 
8, 1823; settled September 17, 1840, 
Lower Sandusky. 

Klein, Andrew, settled November 5, 
1837, Sandusky. 

Lay, Wm. E., settled York. 

Lockwood, Mrs. L., settled Septem- 
ber 15, 1834, Lower Sandusky. 

Lemmon, U. B., settled 1827, Town- 
send. 


Long, Rev. M., 
1834, Ballville. 

Nuhfer, Mrs. J. G., born September 
15, 1839, Ballville. 

McGormley, Geo. W., settled Octo- 
ber, 1829, Ballville. 

McGormley, Mrs. Jane, settled 1839, 
Ballville. 

McCulloch, Mrs. Rhoda, 
1837, Lower Sandusky. 

McCulloch, C. R., born April 4, 1825; 
settled June 28, 1842, Lower Sandus- 
ky. 
Miller, Geo. E., born October 1, 
1825, Pleasant township, Seneca Co. 

Moore, Elisha, settled spring 1835, 
Scott. 

Maurer, Isaac, settled December 20, 
1833, Ballville. 

Miller, Isaac, settled 1830, Jackson. 

Overmyer, B. B., born July 26, 1840, 
Washington. 

Patterson, Julius, settled April 20, 
1818, Sandusky. 

Patterson, Mrs. J., born 1821,.Lower 
Sandusky. 

Pohlman, C. F., 
1845, Washington. 

Pohlman, C. L., settled 1845, Wash- 


settled December, 


settled 


settled October, 


ington. 

Reed, Geo., settled May 21, 1829, 
Sandusky. 

Rice, Mrs. S., settled May 11, 1820, 
Rice. 

Reed, John, born December 21, 


1837, Sandusky. 

Rice, Wm. A., born July 31, 1829, 
Sandusky. 

Remsburg, H., settled March 11, 
1822, Lower Sandusky. 

Rearick, Wm. E., settled May 17, 
1835, Sandusky. 

Sanford, Wm. B., settled October 9, 
1830, Townsend. 

Sanford, Zachariah, settled October 
9, 1830, Townsend. 

Sharp, Mrs. Isaac, settled March 14, 
1835, Lower Sandusky. 

Skinner, Samuel, born May 10, 


1814; 


settled April 15, 1830, Wash- 
ington. 

Smith, J. M., born October 14, 1814; 
settled September 14, 1838, Lower 
Sandusky. 

Stilwell, Dr. T., born June 6, 1815; 
settled July 1, 1839, Lower Sandusky. 

Sherrard, D. C., settled June 1, 
1844, Ballville. 

Sherrard, Mrs. D. C., born February, 
1828, Washington. | 

Shively, John A., settled March 6, 
1834, Scott. 

Shively, Mrs. Alvina, born Septem- 
ber 9, 1839, Scott. 

Stine, Adam, settled February 22, 
1844, Lower Sandusky. 

Smith, Russell, settled 1844, Wash- 


ington. 

Smith, Mrs. J., settled 1827, Wash- 
ington. 

Sheldon, Mrs. W. B., settled 1835, 
Ballville. 

Smith, Mrs. Sarah A., born April 


2, 1825, Lower Sandusky. 
Spohn, Jonathan, settled August, 
1843, Green Creek. 


Spohn, Mrs. J., born April, 1835, 
Green Creek. 
Smith, Mrs. Martin, settled Octo- 


ber, 1829, Ballville. 
Tucker, N. R., settled 1839, Rice. 
Tucker, Mrs. N. R., born 1828, San- 


dusky. 

Tucker, Henry, born June 8, 1839, 
Rice. 

Trask, Isaac, settled April, 1829, 


Green Creek. 

Tyndall, {Mrs. 
vember 22, 1819; 
1835, Ballville. 

Thraves, George, settled September 
1, 1844, Washington. 

Thraves, Wm., settled September 
1, 1844, Washington. 

Wilson, Dr. Jas. W., born Febru- 
ary 1, 1816; settled July 1, 1839, 
Lower Sandusky. 

Wright, Lafayette, settled June 20, 
1835, Green Creek. 


Edward, born No- 
settled October 15, 


A PIONEER JAIL 


A Plan Adopted for Sandusky County 
Eighty-six Years Ago 
January 20, 1829, Ezra Williams, 
Auditor of Sandusky county, adver- 
tised for proposals for building a jail 
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at Lower Sandusky. Of the plan for 
such building the auditor said: 

“The jail is to be built of hewed 
logs, 14 inches square, 36 x 20 feet; 
and to be one story high of 714 feet 
in the clear between floors; to be 
partitioned into three rooms, one of 
which is designed for the debtors’ 
room to be 20 x 20 feet; another for 
criminals, to be 16 x 12 feet; and the 
other a dungeon to be 8 x 16. The 
corners of the jail are to be halved 
together, and the partition timbers to 
be cleated onto the outside walls in 
same manner as the corners. The 
floor timbers to be 12 inches thick, 
and let into the sides with a shoulder 
of 5 inches. The debtors’ room to 
have two windows and one door; the 
criminals’ room one window and one 
door; and the dungeon one door (no 
window). The spaces in the wall for 
windows in the criminals’ room to be 
20 x 24 inches, and in the debtors’ 
room 24 x 28, well secured by iron 
bands and bars. The upper floor tim- 
bers to be let into the side walls with 
a shoulder of three inches, and pinned 
down to said side walls, the corners 
to be secured with an iron bar one 
inch in diameter, passing through the 
center of the lap, reaching from the 
top of the upper floor to the sill; the 
roof to be covered with sheathing 
boards and pine shingles, the shingles 
laid not more than 5 inches to the 
weather; the windows to be cased 
and the sash hung with hinges. The 
body of the jail to be covered with 
whitewood or walnut boards, laid not 
more than six inches to the weather 
—two eaves troughs spiked to end of 
upper floor timbers, finished with bead 


and crown mouldings—corner and 
barge boards to roof. The outside 
door to have two shutters; the walls 
and partitions to be planked with two 
2-inch white oak plank, not more 
than 18 inches wide, and spiked to 
wall with not less than 23 iron spikes 
to a plank, 4 spikes making a pound. 
The windows and doors to be secured 
on the sides in the same manner as 
the corners—floors to be laid with 
oak or ash inch boards, ploughed 
and grooved; to be lathed and -plas- 
tered over head. The jail to be 
painted with two coats and completed 
by the first of July next.” 

The plan of this building was pre- 
sented to the county commissioners 
by Mr. Hinton, and was similar to 
the jail in Delaware county, Ohio. 
The advertisement for proposals was 
published in the Sandusky Clarion, 
printed at Portland, Huron county, 
and the contract awarded to Elisha 
W. Howland for $844. The building 
was accepted by the commissioners 
October 12, 1829. It was located on 
the north side of Court street, be- 
tween Justice and Arch, near the 
present residence of Rev. W. A. Bow- 
man. It was in use until the present 
court house was built in 1844. The 
plan thus reproduced may not have 
much value for architectural pur- 
poses, but as a specimen of the modes 
and methods of early days it will 
ever possess an interest. 

In this jail the murderers Thomp- 
son and Sperry were confined. 


Here Sperry committed suicide. 


(Meek’s History of Sandusky Coun- 
ty, page 158.) 
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The Pioneers 
A Day with Early Settlers 


Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Sandusky County 
Pioneer and Historical Society--- 1886 


The annual reunion and picnic of 
the Sandusky County Pioneer and 
Historical Society was held at the 
Court House in this city, on Saturday 
last, September 11, 1886. The meet- 
ing was among the best ever held. 
There was a large attendance of the 
pioneers of the Black Swamp, and 
the various papers and addresses were 
of more than usual interest. The 
weather was clear and cool, and the 
day a delightful one throughout. 

At 11:15 A. M., Hon. Homer Ever- 
ett, the president of the society, 
called the meeting to order in a few 
well chosen remarks, expressing his 
thankfulness to Divine providence in 
sparing his life and restoring him to 
health after the severe illness that 
kept him from the annual meeting 
last year. He greeted the pioneers 
cordially, and then introduced Rev. 
Henry Lang, who lined the hymn 
“Hebron” and it was sung by the 
audience. Rev. Lang then offered a 
fervent prayer, and read Psalm XC. 

J. H. Burgoon, the secretary of the 
society, read the announcement which 
was published as the call for this 
meeting and proceeded as follows, 
in a pleasant address of welcome: 

We turn with cheerful- hearts, 
pleasant memories and a_ kindly 
greeting to the many familiar faces 
before us this bright September 
morning, and for several years the 
near anniversary of our social gath- 
ering. 

We hail with gratitude and bare 
our heads with reverence to the few 
old pioneers who are left to meet 
with us this day. 


They may be termed the rear 
guard standing like monuments by 
the wayside, left of those belonging 
to that historic and heroic generation — 
of builders, who cleared and sowed 
in faith and tears, that we of the next 
generation might live and bask in 
sunshine and prosperity. We should 
be grateful heirs and willing to thank 
our honest ancestors for the priva- 
tions they underwent, leaving us to 
reap the bountiful harvest. Fathers 
and mothers alike toiling and sor- 
rowing bearing precious seed, leav- 
ing you and I to gather the golden 
sheaves. 

A few of the veteran representa- 
tives who lived and saw the begin- 
ning of our history are yet alive and 
mingle with us today, standing thus 
we are united to the past and as a 
link forward to future generations. 

Let each one present be welcome 
today, may we live to meet and en- 
joy many such gatherings as this, for 
very soon ladies and gentlemen, boys 
and girls, companions of our earlier 
days will be in the front ranks and 
be called pioneers, and the thought- 
less, merry, bright-eyed boy and girl 
of today will come forward and claim 
our places in society, in the home, 
the church and in the affairs of life, 
and when you and I have done with 
it they will take it up, and the great 
business of the world will move for- 
ward without a ripple on its surface 
at the point where we left off. With 
God above and man below, leaving 
the many civilized and Christian 
homes which have been reared all 
over this beautiful land by the pio- 
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neers, completing the link as a silken 
cord between the two. 


THE DEATH ROLL 


Secretary Burgoon’s report on the 
death of pioneers during the past 
year was as follows: 


The list of the names of those who 
have gone from among us during the 
year, since our last annual meeting, 
held September 10, 1886, comprises 
about thirty, and in the list we find 
the names of such as Samuel Warner, 
Jacob Winter, Cyrus Pool, Julius Pat- 
terson, Mrs. Christina Hensel, Mrs. 
Susan Stine, Mrs. Amy R. Adams, 
Mrs. Mary Remsburg, Wm. B. San- 
ford, Capt. James Hafford, Lewis 
Leppleman, Philip Dorr, Mrs. Eliza 
Fusselman, Mrs. Mary Cunningham, 
Mrs. Harriet Forgerson, Jacob Kline, 
Adam Kuhn, Peter Aust, Christian 
Munch, Moritz Gusdorf, Mrs. Emilie 
Clark and Mrs. Mary L. Stewart. 

The ages of those who died during 
the year would average 76 years. 
There were fourteen of them who 
died between the ages of 70 and 80, 
six over 80, and two had passed the 
ninetieth mile stone. 

President Everett said it was worth 
coming here for him to hear the 
hymn lined by Rev. Lang and sung 
by the audience, after the style of 
pioneer days. It was something new. 
It had gone round the circle and now 
comes back to us new. 

Gen. R. P. Buckland moved that 
the reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting which occupied a whole 
page in the Journal at that time, be 
dispensed with, and that they stand 
approved. The motion was carried. 

Secretary Burgoon announced that 
he had received a letter from Judge 
William Lang, of Tiffin, expressing 
disappointment that business engage- 
ments prevented his attending this 
meeting. 

Rev. Lang announced that he had 
expected a pioneer minister of this 
county to be present—Rev. Cronne- 
wett, of Woodville—but he was un- 
able to come. Rev. Cronnewett is 
one of the tallest men in the county, 
6 feet 4 inches. He has been so long 
in this county that his congregation 


don’t want him any longer, but they 
do want him as long as he shall live. 
Rev. Lang introduced Rev. Jacob 
Dunbeare, whom he said would speak 
in the afternoon. 


President Everett suggested that 
pioneers register during the recess at 
noon. We regret that only a small 
portion of the number present re- 
ported their names to the secretary, 
and we are therefore unable to give 
a list of those in attendance. 

Some of the pioneers went to the 
homes of friends throughout the city 
for dinner, but the majority remained 
and enjoyed a basket picnic in the 
court room. Tables groaned beneath 
their burden of good things and a de- 
lightful dinner hour ensued. Many 
amusing incidents of auld lang syne 
were related by the old people as 
they sat about the tables. 

At 1:35 P. M. Hon. Homer Everett 
again called the meeting to order, 
and introduced Rev. Jacob Dunbeare, 
who spoke in substance as follows: 

I came to this country from Swit- 
zerland in 1853, and upon my arrival 
at this place could not speak a word 
of English. My destination was Rol- 
lersville where friends resided and I 
inquired the way to that place of the 
ticket agent. He could not under- 
stand me, and I then wrote Rollers- 
ville on paper and he showed me the 
direction to take. I started for that 
place on foot, through the woods. I 
had heard much about the rattle 
snakes in this country and the noise 
made by the wood-peckers kept me 
in constant fear. I walked on and on, 
and still Rollersville did not come or 
I did not come to Rollersville. I be- 
came very hungry and finally stopped 
at a house where I asked for break- 
fast. The lady did not understand 
me, but I succeeded in making my 
wants known and obtained a good 
meal. Arriving at Rollersville I was 
not favorably impressed with the 
country, and having a desire to see 
Indians, of whom I had heard so 
much, I went from there to Saginaw, 
Mich. Concluding that I liked Ohio 
best I returned to Fremont where I 
assisted Rev. Lang for two years. I 
went from here to Thompson town- 
ship, Seneca county, and afterwards 
preached in Loudonville. From there 
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I went to Sandusky City, where I have 
lived for eight years. 


VALUABLE OLD BOOK 


Rev. Lang then presented to the 
society a very valuable book, a gift 
from Rev. Jacob Dunbeare, to be 
placed among the society’s relics in 
Birchard Library. The book is en- 
titled, “The Seventh Volume of all 
the Works Published by Dr. Martin 
Luther.” It was printed in 1598, is 
in the German language, and is in 
perfect state of preservation. It was 
rebound, in its present binding of 
hog’s leather, in 1617. On the first 
page is a wood cut of the three Dukes 
of Saxony, who ruled at that time, 
which is really creditable to the art 
of wood engraving at that period. 
Mr. Everett returned the thanks of 
the society to the donor for this val- 
uable gift, assuring him that it should 
have the best possible keeping. 


OTHER GIFTS AND RELICS 


Mr. Misener presented to the so- 
ciety a large auger, which he ex- 
plained was purchased by his father, 
David Misener, in 1825. 

Mr. Albert Cavalier presented to 
the society a piece of a huge elk horn 
which was found half a mile out in 
Sandusky bay at the mouth of Touis- 
saint Creek. How this piece of horn 
got there, and just what influence it 
has toward: proving that elk once in- 
habited the forests of this country, is 
hard to tell. Mr. Cavalier also pre- 
sented a box of Indian axes, arrow 
heads, pieces of pottery, etc., to be 
placed in Birchard Library. 

Isaac Shale, of Burgoon, gave to 
the society a photograph which shows 
in a graphic manner the improve- 
ments in this country since its early 
settlement. It is a picture of his 
handsome, new, brick residence, sur- 
rounded by a neat door yard. In the 
rear is his former house, a small story 
and a half frame structure, and back 
of that his original pioneer dwelling, 
a little log cabin. 

The miniature log cabin which was 
exhibited at the meeting last year 
oceupied a place on a table at the 
reunion Saturday. 


Judge Hesekiah Remsburg 


Mr. Everett then introduced Judge’ 
Hezekiah Remsburg, who made one 
of the best addresses of the day. 

There are few of the pioneers now 
living who recollect as much of the 
early history of this place as Judge 
Remsburg. His memory is a rich 
storehouse of incidents of the early 
days. He said: Occasions of this 
kind recall to my mind many inci- 
dents that transpired sixty-four years 
ago. In 1822 my grandfather, Jacob 
Bowlus, with a party numbering 
twenty-three in all, left Frederick 
county, Maryland, for Ohio. The 
party consisted of my grandfather, 
Jacob Bow'us, and wife, Margaret; 
my father, Casper Remsburg, his w’fe, 
Mary (Bowilus) Remsburg and children 
Matilda, Hezekiah, William, Mary 
(now Mrs. James Rosenberger), Su- 
sanna and Rebecca; my uncle, Jacob 
Bowlus, who died about a year and a 
half ago, his wife, Sarah Ann, and 
son, William H; my uncles and aunts, 
Margaret, Susanna, David. Flizabeth, 
Ellen, Sophia, George and Lydia Bow- 
lus; Ann Holladay and Peter Buzzard. 

We started from Maryland in Feb- 
ruary, 1822, in two covered wagons, 
drawn by four horse teams. The first 
day we went as far as Haga stown, 
where we left a portion of our goods 
as our load was too heavy. We pass2d 
through Brownsville, Pa., through 
Washington county, Pa., and crossed 
the Ohio river at Steubenville. We 
came through New Philadelphia, Tus- 
carawas county, and at Wooster, in 
Wayne county, again left a portion of 
our goods to lighten the load. We 
passed south of Norwalk through 
Monroeville, and stopped the Satur- 
day night before our arrival in Lower 
Sandusky at Strong’s Ridge, east of 
Bellevue. We pushed on Sunday and 
arrived in Lower Sandusky (now Fre- 
mont), on Monday, March 10 or 11. 
Our journey of less than four hun- 
.dred miles occupied some thirty-five 
days, averaging about ten or eleven 
miles per day. On our arrival here 
we stopped at Leason’s tavern. There 
were not many inhabitants here. 
Some of them I remember and will 
give their names; most of them were 
heads of families: Jeremiah Ever- 
ett, Daniel Brainard, Thomas L. Haw- 
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kins, Israel Harrington, Elisha How- 
land, Cyrus Hulburd, Samuel Holl- 
ingshead, Thomas Holcomb, Isaac 
Knapp, George Olmsted, Richard 
Sears, Calvin Leason, Josiah Rum- 
rey, David Gallagher, Joseph Mo- 
meny, John W. Tyler, Lysander C. 
Ball, Moses Wilson, Reuben Patter- 
son, Moses A. Nichols, Joseph Love- 
land, Morris A. Newman, Nicholas 
Whitinger, Henry Dollison, Sanford 
Mayne, William Dew, John Wolcott, 
and last but not least, Squire Archie, 
a gentleman .of mixed blood, who 
lived in a log cabin on a spot now 
occupied by a part of Arch street, 
just west of Baumann’s meat market. 
His cabin and a peach tree were en- 
closed by a rail fence, and the peach 
tree was near the fence. 


There are now only two houses in 
Fremont that were here then; the 
front part of the Kessler House, now 
the W. & L. E. depot. This building 
was erected by Mr. Whitinger. My 
father lived from March until some 
time in May in a house back of this 
hotel on the spot now covered by 
the platform of the W. & L. E. rail- 
road. The first time I met my friend, 
Homer Everett, I stood at the south 
end of that house and we approached 
and gazed at each other for a mo- 
ment, and then made friends. The 
other buiiding to which I alluded was 
the old Dickinson house, now stand- 
ing at the corner of Arch and State 
streets. This house was built by 
Morris Newman on the hill on the 
opposite side of the river. In 1825 it 
was moved over the river by yokes 
of oxen, on the first bridge, an open 
one, across the Sandusky river. The 
house got stuck on the bridge, and a 
hole had to be cut through it to let 
passengers cross. 

Outside of town I remember a few 
families: the Cooleys, Bristols, Court- 
rites, Whitakers and Gilsons, north 
of town; on the south, up the river, 
were David Chambers’ family, the 
Prior family, and the family of Eliz- 
abeth Tindall, a widow. There were 
other persons here whose names I do 
not recollect. 

In May of the same year (1822), 
my father moved to Muskalonge, 
about two miles northwest of Lower 
Sandusky. At that time the Western 


Reserve and Maumee road was not 
located. There was no thoroughfare 
from here to Perrysburg. Travel 
was on horseback or foot, following 
the Indian trails. There were two 
trails in the direction of Perrysburg: 
one starting north toward the mouth 
of the Muskalonge, and then running 
in a northwesterly direction to Per- 
rysburg; the other passing to the 
Stony Ridge, and when about half 
across the Stony Ridge near where 
Mr. Deemer now lives, the trail di- 
vided, one branch passing along the 
line of what is now the Napoleon 
road, crossing the Muskalonge at the 
old Naugle farm, now owned by A. J. 
Wolfe. 

The center trail towards Perry:burg 
was the one over which the mail was 
carriel from here to Perrysburg. 
The first year we lived on MusKa- 
longe we cut a road meandering 
through the hazel brush, crossing the 
third hill west of here on the pike, 
and running somewhat in the direc- 
tion of the pike as afterwards lo- 
cated, until it struck the Stony 
Ridge, thence to the Muskalonge. 

My grandfather lived in town that 
season and undertook to farm the 
bottoms just south of the present fair 
grounds, but to no purpose. That 
season three of his children died: 
Margaret, Sophia and George. 

During that season we commenced 
clearing land. I have already inti- 
mated that this vast landscape or 
territory, from here as far as the eye 
could reach, was a vast wilderness. 
Perhaps no country would have re- 
quired as much labor to make it sus- 
ceptible of good homes. I know of 
no word in the vocabulary of any lan- 
guage that can convey the truth rel- 
ative to the settlement of the Black 
Swamp. In the summer of 1822, after 
we went to Muskalonge, we found 
it necessary to fell the forest. My 
grandfather employed men to clear 
the land, and among those that were 
engaged the first season were Con- 
sider C. Barney, Thomas Emerson, 
John Hawk and Thomas Lay. We 
lived that summer about half a mile 
below where the turnpike is now lo- 
cated. Some time in January, 1823, 
we passed up to where my father 
afterwards lived, one hundred rods 
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above the pike, although the pike was 
located through the quarter section 
which he entered. He lived there till 
his death, which occurred in 1849. 
My mother remained there till 1857, 
when she left and went to my broth- 
er’s home in Illinois. She made her 
home there and with her children in 
this county, until her death on the 
13th of June last, at Chatsworth, Liv- 
ingston county, Illinois, at the age 


of 94 years. Her remains were 
brought here for burial. 
In response to an inquiry, Mr. 


Remsburg said: Gleason’s hotel oc- 
cupied the site of the Shomo block 
on Front street. It was a low, story 
and a half frame building, and stood 
back from the street, having a yard 
in front. 

The building which Loveland oc: 
cupied was a round-log, double build- 
ing, with two sets of rooms, and stood 
near the river bank where June’s 
foundry now is. The building my 
father lived in here was a round-log 
cabin. 

The first school building between 
this place and the Maumee was 
erected on the banks of the Muska- 
longe in the latter part of the year 
1827, shortly after Samuel Crowell, a 
school teacher, came to this country. 
The schoolhouse was a log structure 
15 x 20 feet, with about seven feet 


between floor and joists. In that 
building, after comparatively a few 
months’ schooling, your humble 


servant graduated to the axe and 
hand-spike. 


Shortly after we came here David 
Moore, father of James and John 
Moore, settled up the river. The next 
that I remember was David Grant 
who lived on what was afterwards 
known as the Sherrard place. Grant 
moved from there to Mud creek in 
the spring of 1823, and was the first 
man to go west of the Muskalonge. 
The next beyond was Gilbraith Stew- 
ard, who located ten miles west of 
here on Mud creek. The Topping 
family located on Little Mud creek, 
on the place now owned by the Wag- 
goners. The old man Waggoner, with 
his son-in-law, John Macklin, located 
on Big Mud creek in 1829, between 
where Grant and Steward lived. I 
remember the date from the circum- 


stance that we boys then had a curi- 
osity to see Mud creek prairie and 
went to see it one Sunday through 
the woods, as there was no road, and 
we sharpened our knives well to cut 
through the mosquitoes. John Mack- 
lin afterwards came to this place and 
built the American House. Among 
others I might mention were the 
Overmyers, Rhodes and Wolcotts. 
The Stults family were about two 
miles above us on Muskalonge. 

Israel Harrington went from Lower 
Sandusky, and was the first to locate 
on the Portage river, where Elmore 
now is. He occupied a house built 
by a man named Harris who’ had 
died before moving into it. Harris 
was a former husband of Mrs. Isaac 
Knapp. The Luckey, Rice and Bogg 
families settled there soon after. 
They used to spend the night at our 
house very frequently. 


In response to an inquiry in re- 
gard to the erection of the first court 
house here, Judge Remsburg said: 
The first building erected for court 
house purposes stood back in the 
hazel brush, south of what is now 
Birchard avenue. A Cincinnati and 
a Kentucky company had bought land 
here, and the Cincinnati company 
donated the lot. The building was 
not completed, and in 1829 the frame 
was moved to a spot on the hill north 
of Croghan street, where it was fin- 
ished for court house purposes. The 
old building as remodeled is now the 
residence of Rev. H, Lang. 

Some time after the states of Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois were marked out, 
according to the ordinance of 1787, 
the town of Marietta was located and 
southern Ohio began to be settled. 
Not many years after that the north- 
western part of Ohio seemed to at- 
tract the attention, not only of immi- 
grants but of the government, and 
there was a reservation laid out here 
of two miles square. Afterwards, in 
1816, congress passed an act to di- 
vide it, and, after reserving a quarter 
section on the northwest and a quar- 
ter section on the southwest corner, 
the balance was divided into subdi- 
visions of 80 acres, running from the 
river back. The government also lo- 
cated Croghansville, on the hill on 
the east side of the river, the govern- 


ment agent thinking this was an im- 
portant point; it was finely laid out 
with wide and spacious streets. The 
sale of the 80 acre lots in the regerva- 
tion of two miles square was at auc- 
tion at Wooster, Ohio, and sales were 
made on the installment plan. The 
price ran up as high as $125 per acre 
in some cases. Many who bought 
land were unable to pay for it, and 
congress gave to those who were un- 
able to complete their payments, 
other lands at the rate of $1.25 per 
acre in such amounts as the pay- 
ments they had made called for. 
David Gallagher thus got a tract in 
* Bloomingdale, and marsh lands _ be- 
low. Individual enterprise brought 
the town to the west side of the river 
as the government did not take the 
interest it should have done in 
Croghansville. 

I should have mentioned some 
ladies in this sketch. There was a 
young lady named Claighorn, who 
was the belle of the town, and after- 


wards married David Gallagher. 
George Olmsted married a Miss 
Whitinger. Mr. Hollingshead mar- 


ried a Miss Whitinger and moved to 
Port Clinton, Ottawa county, then in 
Sandusky county. 


John Cook 


John Cook was called upon and 
said: 

I came with my parents to this 
county from Columbiana county, 
Ohio, in 1842. My parents were both 
born in Columb’ana county. My fa- 
ther,aged 84,and my mother, 82, are 
still living and enjoy good health. 
We spent the night of October 30, 
1842, in a little log shanty on the east 
side of the river, and the next day 
started for the place where we now 
live, in Scott township, two miles this 
side of Rollersville. We got there 
October 31, and I shall never forget 
that day. We had one span of horses, 
a yoke of cattle, and drove two cows. 
It rained just about as hard as ‘it 
could. We made our way through the 
woods. At Mud creek we got into 
holes so deep that the mud and water 
ran into the wagon boxes. I have 
seen some hard times in mud and 
water. I used to go to Moore’s mill 


with a four-horse team to take four- 
teen bushels of wheat, and it would 
take one day to go and one day to 
come back. I would sometimes get 
into mud and water up to my chin, 
and sometimes I had to take one 
horse to pull the other out of the 
mud. I lived in Elmore fourteen 
years, and have since moved to 
Helena to take charge of my parents. 


J. J. Walters 


My father came to this county Sep- 
tember 22, 1835, from Union county, 
Pa. The trip of about 450 miles oc- 
cupied twenty-two days. We stayed 
perhaps two weeks near Bellevue with 
my uncle, Levi Walters. From there 
we passed through Lower Sandusky, 
and at Hessville, my uncle, John Wal- 
ters, met us and took us to his home 
on Wengert’s ridge. The woods were 
on fire when we arrived at Hessville 
in the evening, and I was very much 
afraid the burning trees would fall 
on us. We lived five years on Wen- 
gert’s ridge, when father entered 
forty acres of land two miles north 
of Lindsey, and put up a log shanty. 
The clapboards for the roof were 
weighted down with round poles as 
we had no nails. The chimney was 
made of split sticks, plastered inside 
with mud, and extended only six 
inches above the roof. The chimney 
had to be watched constantly for 
fear it would take fire. The trees 
were so close to the house that we 
scarcely knew how to fell them so 
that they would not fall upon it. 
When we burned brush piles we had 
to watch the fires all night for fear 
the house would be destroyed. I re- 
member when the first road was cut 
out from the pike to the Portage 
river. It progressed at the rate of 
about two miles per year. This was 
about 1840-42. 

Mr. J. B. Loveland read a sketch 
of the life of Joseph Loveland, Jr., a 
man prominent in the early history 
of Ohio. His paper was as follows: 


Joseph Loveland, Jr. 


Joseph Loveland, Jr., was born in 
Colchester, Conn., July 18, 1773. He 
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came to Ohio in 1797, in company 
with Hezekiah Smith, and in the fall 
of 1799 he and Smith erected a log 
grist mill at the upper falls of the 
Hocking river; this was the first grist 
mill built on that river, and was lo- 
cated seven miles from Lancaster, in 
Fairfield county. 


Lancaster was platted in 1800, and 
by way of compliment to a number 
of emigrants from Lancaster county, 
Pa., was called New Lancaster. It 
retained its name until 1805. 


Mr. Loveland was one of the hardy 
Pioneers of Lancaster county. He 
cleared up a large farm there and 
planted an extensive peach orchard 
and was regarded as a wealthy and 
prosperous man. At the breaking out 
of the war of 1812 he disposed of his 
property at Lancaster and engaged 
as commissary to supply the army of 
the Northwest. His connection with 
the army was short, as we find him 
engaged in mercantile business at 
Detroit when Hull surrendered the 
Michigan Territory to the British. It 
is probable, however, that he accom- 
panied the army from Dayton to De- 
troit in June, 1812. While at De- 
troit he dealt largely in _ soldiers’ 
claims and was engaged in the Indian 
Fur Trade, being connected with the 
Hudson Bay Company. A few days 
before the storming of Fort Stephen- 
son, at Lower Sandusky, Ohio, he was 
one of the guests at the fort, hap- 
pening to pass that way en route from 
Detroit to Lancaster, where he still 
had business interests. He made the 
journey on horseback, unattended, 
over a hostile country. 


In his mercantile career he was un- 
successful. Through the rascality of 
his partner he suffered heavy losses, 
but he settled honorably all claims 
against him. In 1820, gathering to- 
gether the remnants of his fortune, 
he came to Lower Sandusky, now 
Fremont, Ohio, and engaged in the 
double business of fishing and farm- 
ing. He was quite successful, and 
soon acquired a large estate in land. 


He was married at New Lancaster, 
May 20, 1800, to Miss Nancy Schellen- 
barger, of Lancaster, Pa. She was a 
woman small in stature, and black- 
eyed. She died in Lower Sandusky, 


August 7, 1822, and was buried in the 
village cemetery. 

Mr. Loveland was a man about five 
feet ten inches in height, having a 
gaunt, lean and muscular frame, and 
prominent nose; he had an overhang- 
ing forehead, indicating (and which 
to a remarkable degree he possessed), 
strong perceptive faculties; he had 
black hair, grayish-brown eyes, and 
was as tough as a knot; he was a 
person totally devoid of fear, had 
great powers of endurance, and drove 
his work and business with a relent- 
less hand. He was regarded as one 
of the best farmers of the county. 
The writer of this sketch was told 
by an old neighbor of his “that he 
raised the best corn in the county.” 
On asking him how he did it, he re- 
plied, “that he planted it early and 
tended it.” 

Mr. Loveland resided on Front 
street near the present business cen- 
ter of the city. A business block now 
occupies the site. He owned a farm 
on the east side of the river, within 
the present corporate limits of the 
city. 

He was a very intelligent talker, 
and was very fond of reading and 
discussing the leading religious and 
political topics of the day. In reli- 
gious belief he was a Universalist; in 
politics, a Whig. He was a man of 
good native understanding and cut 
out for business. There was not a 
more diligent, energetic, and business 
man in the town than he. Take it all 
in all, he was a remarkable gentle- 
man of his time, and under more fa- 
vorable circumstances would have 
left a distinguished mark in the com- 
mercial world. When completely 
broken in fortune at a somewhat ad- 
vanced age, he arose phoenix-like 
from the ashes with renewed energy 
and was crowned with success. 

He died at his son Aaron’s house, 
a small brick edifice, yet standing 
(1886) on the hill, on the east side 
of the river, and on the north side 
of the Maumee Turnpike. He fell a 
victim to the typhoid fever, August 
30, 1834. The prevalence of the 
cholera in the town at that time, pre-* 
vented his burial by the side of his 
wife. His remains were deposited 
in a private burying ground north of 


the city limits and on the east side 
of the river. In 1885 these grounds 
were thrown open to the plow, and 
it became necessary for those who 
had friends buried there, either to 
remove the remains or forever to have 
the place of their burial obliterated 
from their sight. The remains of Mr. 
Loveland were exhumed on the 11th 
day of August, 1885, and reinterred in 
the city cemetery in the family lot. 
Mr. Loveland had three sons and 
one daughter: Aaron was a prom- 
inent citizen of Fremont, raised a 
large family here, and is buried in the 
city cemetery. Henry went to Cali- 
fornia at the breaking out of the gold 
fever and died there in 1873. He left 
a family. Aeneas died in 1827, un- 
married. Mary married James K. 
Glenn, a prominent and prosperous 
merchant of the town. She is living 
(1886) and has a family. 

Secretary Burgoon presented a 
sketch of the Hensel family, written 
by Mr. Adam Hensel, to be incor- 
porated in the minutes of the meet- 
ing. We defer its publication until 
next week. 


Judge William Caldwell 


Judge William Caldwell, a pioneer 
of Lower Sandusky, now the judge of 
probate court of Ottawa county, was 
called upon and responded as _ fol- 
lows: My advent to Lower Sandusky 
was in the year 1828. Previous to 
this, in 1818, my father settled in 
‘Marion county. I remember when 
the government surveyors first ran 
the lines for the townships. When 
the land was surveyed we found our 
cabin was on another man’s ground 
and we had to move-it. We lived 
there about ten years before coming 
here. We encountered what the peo- 
ple nowadays would call hardships. 
All the people then lived in log 
cabins. All the nails we used in 
building our house were for the 
doors, which my father made himself, 
being a blacksmith. There was a loft 
in our house and the children slept 
up there. The sweetest music I ever 
heard was the patter of the rain upon 
the roof. In the winter the snow 
drifted in, and in the morning we had 
to shake it from our bed covers. We 


all used to turn out to help a new 
neighbor build his house, and we had 
many logging, raising and husking 
bees. Often when the men had a log 
rolling the ladies had a _ quilting, 
which usually ended in a dance on 
the puncheon floor in the evening. 
At these gatherings I enjoyed some 
of the happiest moments of my life. 
In response to an inquiry Judge Cald- 
well stated that they had fiddlers and 
whisky in those days. The whisky, 
sweetened with maple sugar, was 
drank from a tin cup. He related an 
incident of how at one time a number 
of families met at his father’s house 
to go to a logging, quilting and dance 
at a neighbor’s. Much against his 
will, his mother made him take on 
the horse with him, a girl named 
Polly, who worked for them. Polly 
weighed about 225 pounds and tow- 
ered a full head above him, then a 
small boy of fourteen. The party 
went in single file and would have 
made a laughable picture could it 
have been photographed. They 
danced all night and came home in 
the morning. When they reached a 
creek that had to be forded, on their 
return, Polly exchanged places and 
rode on the horse with the young 
man that took the judge’s sister. 
When Polly threw her arms around 
the young man she exclaimed, “This 
is something like,’ and said she 
would never go to another dance if 
she had to go with uncle William’s 
little hoy. This expression became 
quite a by-word and he had to take 
this joke for many a day. 

Judge Caldwell said I remember 
when railroads were first built and 
when the first roads in this section 
were laid out. I remember when the 
Ohio and Erie canal was built. I 
have seen many changes in this 
country; I have seen it rude and 
wild; I have seen its rise and prog- 
ress; and have witnessed more 
changes, perhaps, than the next gen- 
eration will witness. Lower Sandus- 
ky always had a bright place in my 
memory, and always seemed like 
home to me. Very few of those who 
were here when I came are alive to- 
day. 

Mr. Lang inquired if the judge re- 
membered when he was keeping a 
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‘tavern between this place and Clyde, 
and one day when he (Mr. Lang) 
came to his house wet, cold and mud- 
dy, his horse having mired as he 
was on his way to attend a funeral 
in Thompson township, Seneca coun- 
ty. Judge Caldwell said he did not 
recollect this particular occurrence 
but remembered many similar ones. 
He spoke of a young man who started 
in a wagon with a team of mules for 
Michigan, with one hundred dollars 
to buy land. He got stuck and had 
to pay one dollar so often to people 
who lived near the mud holes to help 
pull his wagon out, that long before 
he completed his journey his money 
was exhausted. The young man was 
not discouraged, however, and said, 
“the place to find what you have lost 
is where you lost it.” He according- 
ly located himself beside a mud hole 
and stayed till he had earned his hun- 
dred dollars back. He then moved 
to Georgia, and if he never went to 
congress it was not because he didn’t 
deserve it. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. Harley R. Dean, of Elmore, 
was introduced and read the follow- 
ing sketch: 

My father, Mr. Jared Plumb, came 
to the state of Ohio from Volney, 
Oswego county, New York, in the 
year 1834. He purchased land in Wood- 
ville township the autumn before, and 
moved here in June, just after the 
June freshet. We stayed all night, 
the first night, at Mr. Currier’s tav- 
ern, where Mr. Damschroeder now 
lives. The land did not look dry and 
nice then as it did the fall before 
and he did not like it, and we started 
the next morning to go back, came 
as far as Fremont and Mr. Sardis 
Birchard persuaded him to return 
(though not immediately). 

We went about a mile east of this 
town, stayed about one week, while 
my father went to Michigan to see 
if he could not find some location 
that would suit him better, some place 
where he could have better advan- 
tages for school for his children 
(there were four of us girls). But he 
saw no place that he liked better, so 
at the end of the week he concluded 
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he would take Mr. Birchard’s advice 
and return to jhis farm on Sugar 
creek, in Woodville township, San- 
dusky county, which was then all 
woods. I think we did not see the 
inside of a schoolhouse for two or 
three years. We had always been 
used to going to school in New York 
state, and regretted very much that 
we could not go. I think great credit 
is due our parents for the help they 
gave us at that time, and we tried 
to make use of all the advantages we 
could for getting an education, and 
all became school teachers. and had 
the credit, I believe, of being called 
good teachers in the common branch- 
es, which was all they wanted taught 
at that time. I was at the time we 
eame here little more than six years 
old. Before I was fifteen I taught the 
first school that was taught in my 
father’s district. My next school was 
at Gibsonburg, when the schoolhouse 
was the only building there. The 
house was a log house with puncheon 
fioor and fireplaces in each end, and 
windows at the sides that we could 
shove sideways; and it was also used 
for a meeting house for circuit 
preachers. The winter previous to 
teaching my first school I attended 
a school taught by Geo. Scoville, the 
lawyer who defended Guiteau, the 
man that killed President Garfield. I 
also taught school at Elmore before 
there was any Elmore, and Mr. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the gentleman who 
came to hire me to teach, was the 
first hired man my father had. 

I was at the time he worked for 
my father little more than seven 
years old, so he must have thought 
we had the right kind of teachers at 
home. 

The next September after teaching 
my first school at Elmore, I went 
back to Gowanda, Cattaraugus coun- 
ty, New York, where my father’s rel- 
atives lived, and attended a Normal 
school there considerably over a year. 
I then taught at Elmore and else- 
where until I was twenty-five, when 
I married Mr. Harley Rice Dean, and 
still continue to live in the home he 
took me to March 25, 1853, on Port- 
age river, one mile and a half east of 
Elmore. My mother, Mrs. EH. Plumb, 
I believe, was the first milliner in our 
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part of the county, and my sister, 
Mrs. Foster, I believe taught the first 
school in the district adjoining my 
father’s district, the same in which 
George Scoville afterwards taught, 
and I attended. 1 would like to join 
your society as a -pioneer school 
teacher if I may be permitted to do 
so. 


Philander Rexford 


Mr. Everett then introduced Phil- 
ander Rexford, of Syracuse, N. Y., as 
one of the playmates of his youth in 
Lower Sandusky. Mr. Rexford said: 
This to me is a happy hour. My par- 
ents, with my grandfather, on my 
mother’s side, two sons-in-law of my 
grandfather, and a family named 
Martin, left Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., 
in a ten-ton boat, in April, 1811. We 
made our way up Lake Ontario to 
Lewistown, where our boat was 
loaded upon a four-wheeled truck and 
drawn by three yoke of oxen, to 
Black Rock, below Buffalo. Buffalo 
then was a place of very few inhabi- 
tants. We then went on Lake Erie 
to Detroit, where we arrived the lat- 
ter part of August, 1811, and remained 
there through the winter. Upon the 
breaking out of the war of 1812 we 
left Detroit and came this way into 
Licking county. In the spring of 1812 
we moved to Huron county, the bet- 
ter to keep away from the Indians, 
and remained there during the war. 

While we were there my grand- 
father and grandmother moved to 
Cold creek, where Castalia is now lo- 
cated. There in May, 1813, while the 
men were out plowing and the women 
and children had gathered at a Mr. 
Snow’s house, the Indians made a 
descent upon the place. They cap- 
tured and carried off fourteen per- 
sons, and all the goods of any value. 
Mrs. Snow was unable to travel and 
the Indians killed her and three small 
children. The Indians wanted to kill 
Mrs. Snow’s son Willard, four and a 
half years old, but a boy named Henry 
Grass, who was already loaded down 
with all the goods he could well bear, 
offered to carry the boy and did take 
him on his back for fifteen miles. At 
Sandusky the prisoners were put into 
canoes. These were so heavily loaded 


that the prisoners had to sit very 
still, and there Henry Grass took a 
cold from the effects of which he 
died. The Indians carried their pris- 
oners to Detroit, where they were 
turned over to the British and held 
until after Perry’s victory on Lake 
Erie and his triumphal entry into De- 
troit, when they were released. I 
can remember what rejoicing there 
was when my grandmother returned. 
I remember seeing my mother shed 
tears when she was captured, and I 
remember how she acted when grand- 
mother returned. I heard the firing 
during the battle on Lake Hrie and 
remember well hearing my father say 
there goes another broad-side. 
Father moved to White Creek (near 
Castalia), in 1814. In the spring of 
1815 we went to Sandusky City; then 
there were only two houses there, one 
occupied by a family named Perry, 
who were building a little schooner 
on the beach. The next day we 
started in a boat and came up the 
Sandusky bay and river, stopping the 
first night at Mrs. Whitaker’s, three 
miles below here. We located in 
Lower Sandusky in April, 1815. The 
soldiers were still in Fort Stephen- 
son, and I remember exactly how it 
looked. Mr. Everett’s brother, Joel, 
and myself took a stroll one day and 
went into the fort; sentries were 
passing back and forth and a large 
black bear was chained in the cen- 
ter of the fort. I have a distinct re- 
membrance of everything of interest 
that transpired in my life since that 
period. I can recollect what kind of 
a year it was and what kind of 
weather we had every year since 
1815, and I think that in 1886 we have 
had more dreadful cyclones and 
earthquakes than in all the other 
seventy-two years I can remember. 


Mrs. Shook 


I came to Ohio in 1843, from Con- 
necticut. We settled on the penin- 
sula in Ottawa county where I now 
live. The country was entirely new 
and there were no roads. We had to 
come to Fremont to mill and to do 
our trading, and the roads were so 
bad the trip took a whole day one 
way. On the 4th of July after our 
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coming here I attended my first party 
in Ohio, at Mr. Clemens’, at Marble- 
head. We started for the party at 
8 o’clock in the morning and arrived 
there at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
danced all night and got home at 
noon the next day. I wrote back to 
friends in Connecticut my first ex- 
perience in going to a party in Ohio. 
I can say that the last years of my 
life have been the happiest. 


THE OLDEST LADY PIONEER 


A beautiful bouquet was presented 
to Mrs. Mary Ann Tucker, the oldest 
lady pioneer present, whose age is 
85 vears. 

A bouquet was also presented to 
Mrs. David Engler, the next oldest 
lady pioneer. 

During the afternoon a collection, 
amounting to $12.32, was taken for 
the purpose of defraying some of the 
necessary expenses of the Society. 

President Everett was authorized 
to appoint one person in each town- 
ship to report the death of all pio- 
neers to the secretary of the society, 
together with a sketch of their lives. 

About half-past four the doxology 
was sung and the pioneers dispersed, 
all agreeing that this had been one of 
the most pleasant reunions ever held. 


PIONEER LAWYERS AND PHYSI- 
CIANS 


In connection with our report of 
the pioneer reunion, the following 
item may be of interest. In the 
County Treasurer’s office are pre- 
served the tax duplicates of Sandus- 
ky county since the year 1837. In 
looking over the duplicate of 1845 
this week, we noticed that lawyers 
and physicians were charged with an 
income tax amounting to 42 cents on 
every $100 of their annual income. 
The lawyers’ names on the duplicate 
were as follows: J. L. Greene, B. J. 
Bartlett, Cooper K. Watson, J. A. 
Johnson, R. P. Buckland, L. B. Otis, 
Homer Everett, R. B. Hayes and Wm. 
W. Culver. Their income as returned 
for taxation was from $50 up to $509 
per year. 


The doctors were: J. W. Wilson, 


L. Q. Rawson, Samuel Ryder, Lewis 
Gessner, Franklin Williams, J. D. G. 
Stevenson, Edwin Lathan, A. R. 
Ferguson, Isaac S. Ross, Richard L. 
Seeley, P. Beaugrand, Stephen Finch, 
Wm. G. Harkness, Joseph Kelly, John 
M. Fletcher, John C. Thomson. The 
doctor’s incomes ran from $50 up to 
$600 per year. 

We might add that some of these 
taxes are not marked paid. 


A PIONEER’S STORY 
By Adam Hensel 


Prepared for the Annual Reunion of 
the Sandusky County Pioneer 
and Historical Society, held in 
Fremont, September 11, 1886. 


When asked’ by our secretary to 
contribute a part of our life’s history 
to this association, I feel as if an 
old farmer cannot make a “bookmak- 
er,” no more than a bookmaker can 
make an old farmer. 

I doubt not there are many of us 
who reflect with pride on our past 
records, as law-abiding citizens, 
marching along with the progress of 
the age, with the progress of the 
county (dubbed Black Swamp), with 
the progress of the schools and 
churches, and recall with tender 
memories the genuine fellowship, the 
sincere friendships, that existed then 
in the hearts of the people, not being 
able, however, to make out if the 
change is in ourselves or in the peo- 
ple. I give you all the benefit of the 
doubt, and take you back with me to 
the cradles, rocked in the boughs of 
our dear old forest homes, unrecog- 
nized by our children and cherished 
by our dying pioneers. 

I was two and a half years old 
when my parents moved from Perry 
county, Ohio, to Lower Sandusky 
(now Fremont). My life dream was 
to come to the great Sandusky to fish 
and shoot deer, 

The emigrant train, on which we 
were to come, was too crowded to 
bring along with us my favorite kit- 
ten, which I killed to keep from starv- 
ing; also my favorite calf that had 
to be butchered, and with a broken 
heart father equipped me for the jour- 
ney. He made me a wooden gun, 
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which I wore strapped across my 
back, from morning till night killing 
the imaginary Indians bobbing about 
in the woods. 

We arrived in Lower Sandusky in 
November, 1827. 

In the train were father and moth- 
er, Daniel and Christine Hensel, 
George Overmyer and family, and a 
traveler by the name of George 
Stump. 

Fremont then consisted of one 
frame and six or seven log houses, 
three stores in all comprised the com- 
mercial part of town. One was 
owned by Mr. Jesse S. Olmsted, sit- 
uated where Mr. Buchman’s grocery 
now is, and to him belongs so much 
credit to the prosperity of Lower 
Sandusky. All first settlers will fre- 
member him as a man with fine busi- 
ness tact, a man with great integrity 
in dealing honestly with men. He 
was a noble soul and a hero of many 
a trying situation. His daughter is 
now the wife of ex-Governor Charles 
Foster. 

Another store was owned by John 
Tyler, situated where Thomas & 
Grund’s drug store now is. 

Another was known as ‘‘old Gibbs’ 
store.” 

It is needless to say the principal 
traders were Indians, the. number of 
white people in our train outnumbered 
the population of Fremont then. 

We camped on what is known as 
the old Samuel Crowell place, west 
of the Muskalonge and south of the 
pike, where we stayed two weeks, 
when our train, drawn by oxen, fol- 
lowed a trail through the dense for- 
est, deep with mud and water, to a 
spot known now as the “Dr. Wilson 
farm,” north of the Four Mile House. 

This possession was taken by 
George Overmyer, where, with the 
help of all the women folks, a clear- 
ing was soon cut down, large enough 
to put a house on, which was of the 
old log cabin kind, just 18 x 20 feet. 
It was no small feat then to raise a 
house! There were but four men and 
the women were mustered “to the log- 
ging’ and the first “heo-hee”’ that 
rang through the mighty forest re- 
echoed, the moan of the dying In- 
dian’s farewell. 

The chimney and fireplace was 


built low and square, now so much 
affected, and was made of wood and 
mortar, and served us pioneers for 
cooking stoves a long time after. 

One incident that proves the ten- 
der nature of the now almost extinct 
savage race occurred one day, when 
all the big folks had gone to father's 
reservation, just east of the “Wilson 
farm,” to raise a log cabin. We young 
ones (for there were eleven of us), 
all played on the trunk of a broken 
down tree, we saw the leaves move 
aside and there stood a big Indian 
chief, “Inching Chief” grinning at us 
and touching his scalp knife, all the 
little imps vanished into the house 
like mice, and left me hanging to the 
boughs of the ,tree, the old chief 
smiled and caressed me, stroked my 
legs, looked into my face and tender- 
ly lifted and set me down and dis- 
appeared in the woods. 

Father’s cabin was built much on 
the same plan, the women being 
called upon again to help roll up ths 
logs, and it was a mean spirit that 
did not take new courage from the 
brave women of our early days. 

Six weeks from the time of the 
“logging” the house was occupied, 
there were no window frames nor 
doors, -the nearest saw-mill stood 
where Ballville now is. Father was 
the carpenter of the train and did the 
hewing of the “puncheon” while the 
women placed it on the beams for 
flooring. Quilts and blankets were 
used for doors and windows, and soon 
we were lulled to sleep by the loud 
barking of wild animals. 


My early dream of deer hunting 
was appeased, on any moonlight night 
we could lift away the quilts and see 
the deer stamping and_e snorting 
around the house. We lived an ideal 
Indian life, much poorer in fact, all 
the worldly possessions father had 
then, were a robust young wife, a boy 
and girl, now Mrs. Eva Waitman, and 
myself, a set of carpenter tools, a 
cow and two dollars and a half in 
money. 

With this gloomy prospect he 
planted a corn and potato patch and 
worked on felling the trees until a 
year later his success was assured. 

There were still remnants of the 
Indian tribes left, the Wyandots and 
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Shawnees stayed around our cabins 
for years. On one occasion when 
mother was tending the garden I was 
left in charge of the baby (Mrs. Wait- 
man), an old squaw came in and took 
her in her arms and fondled her, and 
—well, her own pappoose had died 
but a few days before that, and the 
nickname “old Inching” given her 
ever after was a stronger “dubbing” 
than the wild “milk and honey” were 
palatable. 


After father’s success was estab- 
lished Peter Burgoon, Jonathan Kess- 
ler, Daniel Engler, old Mr. Coe and 
many others located in this county, 
and possibly foretold the prosperity 
of the Black Swamp. 

One feature pleasant to recollect, 
was a -distinguished and marked so- 
ciability existing throughout the set- 
tlement. 

No work was ever done unless all 
hands joined, although the difficulty 
people had to go to and from their 
neighbors can hardly be imagined by 
our children now. 

The woods were not only impene- 
trable with spice wood and young 
trees, but were one vast sheet of wa- 
ter, logs and bushes, living full of 
every species of worms, crabs, lizards 
and insects, nine months out of the 
year; and in many places the forest 
was in this condition for twenty and 
forty miles through. 

When I was six years old, the 
folks had gone to Mr. Coe’s to a “log- 
ging,’ two of my little sisters and I 
were left alone. Night came on, 
father and mother had not returned, 
we ate our supper of mush and milk 
on the door step, and heard a bark- 
ing noise, and blowing of horns, we 
thought, when all at once a pack of 
wolves came into the clearing, chas- 
ing a deer. We went in and shut 
the door, but they pushed and 
scratched against it, and howled 
around the house until we built a 
blazing fire in the fireplace, and this 
sent them after the deer again. In 
the same year I, in company with 
Mrs. Waitman, killed my first wild 
turkey. Father had taught me how 
to use his rifle, and, by resting it on 
a fence or log, I generally bagged my 
game. When eight years old I shot 
my first deer. I was out with the 


rifle and saw a large buck come down 
to the creek to drink, I aimed, fired 
and killed him. 


In later years, when father had 
cleared about forty acres of land and 
the settlement had become noted, and 
the Indian tribes had all turned their 
faces westward, the Shawnees and 
Wyandottes returned annually, num- 
bering four and five hundred, to hold 
a “war dance” or religious feast on 
their old camp ground. The spot se- 
lected for these festivities was lo- 
cated on the Daniel Hensel farm, op- 
posite Chris Kaiser’s. Some of the 
young fellows around here now, who 
used to take part in these frolics, may 
remember the spaced off circle, with 
a rope around it, and tall cross posts 
raised in the center, where dead dogs 
and other animals were hung for 
sacrificial offerings. Everything in 
this circle was sacred to them. Their 
music was made up of warwhoops, 
sticks and tin pans. 

The tribes, on these occasions, 
were especially hospitable and drank 
whisky freely, out of certain flasks 
only, as some of you recollect. These 
flasks being entirely made of dog 
skin. On one occasion, after all the 
boys had been invited to taste of 
the “fire-water,” one of the old chiefs 
asked’ one of our boys, who was a 
spiritual judge, “If it tasted good, 
and if he knew what the neck of the 
bottle was made of?” ‘No.’ “Well, 
the tail end!” It is not recorded just 
where the whale threw up Jonah, nor 
just where “Jonah frowed up every- 
sing else.” 

The first schoolhouse and church 
was built in 1835, on the Overmyer 
farm. In 1842 father died and was 
the third person buried in the Four 
Mile House cemetery. The funeral 
procession went either on horseback 
or with ox teams. The roads were 
intended for plank roads, but the 
planks swam on top of the mud and 
water; so that people on horseback 
made their horses leap from plank 
to plank through the slough. This 
was the original trail General Harri- 
son cut through to Lake Hrie in 1812. 

When young fellows went “spark- 
ing” in those days they often had to 
take an ax along and blaze the trees 
on either side, every so often, so 
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that they could find their way back; 
and they often went barefooted, too, 
with their pants rolled up to the 
knees. There were |“frolics,” yes, 
and “husking bees,’ where. neat 
trimmed, little lace caps were often 
worn by the young ladies; and their 
neat, trim waists, regardless of hard 
work, made us boys scrabble for the 
red ear in the corn shocks. It is a 
pleasant reflection on the young la- 
dies of those days to say they never 
had to be coaxed to a sewing bee on 
a corn husking occasion. Enough 
sewing would be done for the family 
to reach through the winter; and, af- 
ter that, how many remember the 
“kissing bees”; but there were no 
divorce cases. ' 

The test of chivalry was often 
made, too, when going to and com- 
ing from these occasions. At no time 
in the year were the roads passable, 
nor was it safe to travel without a 
“fockle,” made of long hickory bark, 
and often timid girls could not jump 
across the span from one log to the 
other, and gallant boys had to lift 
them across with just a_ gentle 
squeeze, a little shriek, and—and a 
kiss that re-echoed from one pair to 
the other; or, if a slipper perchance 
dropped off, Cinderellas had princes 
at their feet galore. The girls were 
glad to meet us in the kitchen then. 

There may be those among you 
who remember the hunt for Indian 
graves, the spook of Spotted tail. 
Burgoon’s boys, Englers, Kesslers 
and myself hunted a spook and got 
into a den of wildcats and had to 
fight for life. My sister and I, in 
passing through the woods from our 
home to George Reed’s, answered a 
voice once that called ‘‘Ya-hoo,’ as 
if a lost being had called. It came 
nearer and nearer, and we recognized 
the panther. There was a chase more 
perilous than it is thrilling to relate. 
It was no coward that investigated 
a spook in those days, but when a 
queer white cat persistently followed 
one, no matter how hard a clubbing 
it got, it made one’s hair stand on 
end. The first impulse was ‘A spook, 
boys.” 

Of the agricultural progress, it can 
be justly said, this county today 
stands a magnificent monument over 


the graves of our dead heroes, and a 
crown to the living, who swung the 
axe through the heart of the great 
impenetrable forest, the home of the 
Indians, and the billions of birds that 
sang their songs of prosperity over 
the cradles of soldiers and statesmen, 
and filled the souls of men with pa- 
triotism, a patriotism born within us, 
and nurtured when picking bullets 
for marbles, out of Fort Stephenson, 
while our parents traded in the stores 
of Lower Sandusky. 
Respectfully, 
ADAM HENSEL. 


It is possible the narrator of the 


“above has forgotten the position the 


death of his father, in 1842, placed 
him in. His mother being left with 
a large family of small children when 
sixteen years of age, he took the man- 
agement of her estate, helped her 
raise the children, which meant un- 
told hardships, hardly comprehensi- 
ble in these days of scientific agricul- 
tural improvements. Nor did he tell 
of his crowning event in life. When 
twenty-two years of age, he started 
on a hunting expedition, on foot, 
through Ohio and Pennsylvania and 
back home, walking every bit of the 
way, he made the time in six weeks. 

In “crossing the Allegheny Moun- 
tains he was shot at, either acciden- 
tally or intentionally, the bullet tak- 
ing effect in his vest pocket, where 
he carried a handful of copper pennies 
the ball striking these, glanced off, 
and made a neat indenture into the 
coin, which he keeps to this day as 
a souvenir. 


Somebody was anxiously waiting 
for a hunter. In those days the heart 
of a maiden could not become trans- 
ported with innumerable love letters, 
she trusted him loyally and blindly in 
the days of slow transit. Mary Ben- 
ner, who will be remembered as be- 
ing a good horse-woman, was particu- 
larly anxious about the return of this 
young hunter, and her pretty brown 
eyes never looked brighter than when 
six weeks later she rode with her hero 
on horseback, to Fremont, “to get mar- 
ried.” No one saw them but Dr. Wil- 
son as they halted in front of the 
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parson’s door. They thus cheated the 
Englers, the Kesslers and the Bur- 
goons out of their chiriverrie. His 
mother lived to be 84 years of age, 
having been a widow just one-half 
of her life. His grandfather was born 


in Baden-Baden, Germany, and was 
sold as a slave from an English man- 
of-war, to a New England trader. He 
lived to be 101 years old. 
Respectfully, 
Sis 15) Bis 
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Auld Lang Syne 


Sandusky County Pioneers 


The Annual Reunion in Fremont, September |, 1887, 
The Speeches and Addresses in Full 


Reported by J. Burgner, Stenographer 


The fifteenth annual picnic of the 
Sandusky County Pioneer and Histori- 
cal Society was held in the Court 
House in Fremont, Ohio, on Thursday, 
Sept. 1, 1887.. The weather was de- 
lightful and the attendance of old- 
time pioneers fuller than _ usual. 
Among the visitors from abroad were 
Mrs. Rachel Cady, of Elkhorn, Wis.; 
Judge Lang, of Tiffin, and Rev. E. 
Bushnell, of Cleveland. The exercises 
were interspersed with most excellent 
music by a choir consisting of Mr. F. 
W. Darst, organist, Mrs. H, A. Bristol, 
Mrs. W. E. Lang, Mrs. H. N. McDan- 
iels, Mrs. H. G. Stahl, Miss Hortense 
Ickes, Miss Grace Greene, Miss Lucy 
Hyder, Henry Lesher, N. C. Sherwood, 
C. F. .Bell, J. ©. Norris and G. M. 
Lesher. 

The society was called to order at 
10 o’clock A. M. by Gen. R. P. Buck- 
land, president of the association, who 
referred in a touching manner to the 
recent death, character and genial na- 
ture of Hon. Homer Everett, who had 
been president of the society from its 
commencement, and who was accus- 
tomed to meet the pioneers at these 
annual reunions in a very friendly 
manner with a most cordial greeting. 
Mr. Buckland said he did not propose 
to supply the place of Mr. Everett, but 
would do the best he could; that owing 
to poor health he would not be able to 
talk much, but others had been pro- 
vided to entertain the meeting. He 
hoped that all would feel at home and 


speak without reserve whatever they 
had to say. 

The choir then sang “Auld Lang 
Syne,” after which Rev. H. Lang, of 
the Lutheran Church, Fremont, read 
selections of scripture bearing on old 
age and the uncertainty of life, led in 
fervent prayer for the old pioneers 
and lined a hymn which was sung by 
all. 

The secretary, Mr. I. H. Burgoon, 
read his report. 


Secretary’s Report 


Since our last annual meeting there 
have been about the usual number of 
deaths. Some of the pioneers who 
died were not members of the associa- 
tion, and of such we kept no record: 


Age 
Peters: SULOWIG, \ te aeuele taeece ee ores 88 
Mrs, Hannah M. Wickham ....... 81 
JOHN MOPrwis’ qacwin es wale eee ES 80 
JObnMG Grant. fracas cee 84 
Georges Hilt wesc ac eee 82 
Daniel Seaman |. 2 cesoes weesenaes 79 
Mrss Janes Hultz is sen eet ee 79 


Mrs. Blizabeth< A Smith <a) =nccere 72 


Mrs. Julia he Brownell> 2 eee 74 
Uriah: B.. emnmi onsen eee 79 
Mrs. ‘Christian. Munch 2:2 roe 78 
Benjamin. W. luewis- sic 24. een 66 
Mrs. Eleanor Gallant ............ 86 
Mrs. Mary Jane Hensel .......... 57 
Thaddeus® Balle e sec eo oe roe 56 
Thomas -Hensonten. oteae cence 73 


Isaac N. Halter 
ELOMICr ELIVGPOUGE mee cae cee 72 
Mrs. Anna Langenbeck 
Miss Martha Raymond 
Henry Sweet 


Min seeiy by NON So ee. oe sek 70 
ObING HBOWOLSOX) «ce oc oe 80 
arti WV PIO BG pois ak s-cle us 77 
UEP, Ee EH ee years yl Sch 86 
Mrs enarab: WoOberts 2.6 fo5 5. ose. . 78 
Mrs. Susannah Shively ........... 68 
MiAMHASaie WOW Or qs. hae eee we 75 
Harrison. Herrinetom --.)... .2.0.:.. 75 
Ria SAP SEIN Gets ce ef erica 82 
Pais BOCK ar tax ne Sethe Fens hi 84 
Mrs. Susan Vandersall .......... 80 
RAO EULA ey ee Se riod 84 
MES = NIAFV2 ROOM, fa. ook bes 75 
Mrs? Julia Ann Fought 2... 2.6. 25+ 63 
RUMP AMY MIG UIRG A es. we erene 68 
PAM ORy SOARS ce ois hias sil. cie-s 28. . 69 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bowersox ........ 79 
TES WiAt ye ROUSHN pool oieclchs axle ote 68 
PEE Se ATY METHOD poe < oie 5 psie oaths 65 


Gen. R. B. Hayes being called for, 
said that he had come to add what he 
could to the interest of the meeting, 
though he had not prépared a speech. 
He said that one who is fond of read- 
ing the history of the United States, 
and especially of this part of the Unit- 
ed States, may be supposed to have 
something to say at almost any time 
without any special preparation. He 
regarded it as fortunate that we had 
with us a gentleman, Judge Lang of 
Tiffin, who wrote the History of 
Seneca county and did his share to- 
wards putting into permanent form the 
early history of the Sandusky valley. 
He said the Judge had come prepared 
to talk on some of the early geograph- 
ical facts in regard to the State of 
Ohio, the early land grants and trea- 
ties, and to illustrate by means of a 
map the portions of country sold to 
different companies by the govern- 
ment of the United States. Mr. Hayes 
regretted that with our excellent 
school system so little attention has 
been paid to the geography of our own 
locality. He recently asked a boy six- 
teen years of age, what is the next 
county west of us?” and the boy could 
not tell—‘“east of us?” he could not 
tell, and he supposed the boy like 
too many others was in blissful igno- 
rance of where he lived. Mr. Hayes 
thought it the duty of Pioneer Socie- 


ties, having the facts of early history 
at their command, to put them into 
permanent form for the coming 
generation; that our schools also be 
doctored on this point; that though 
we know a great deal about the geog- 
raphy of the Holy Land and of ancient 
Greece and Rome, there is no better 
or holier land than the one we live 
in, and we should pay more attention 
to its history. 


Judge Lang’s Address 


Judge Lang, of Tiffin, was intro- 
duced by Gen. Hayes and said he 
would be obliged to give the substance 
of a two hours’ speech in half an hour. 
He had lived in the Sandusky Valley 
for half a century and regarded it as 
one of the most historic spots in Ohio. 
He had lived in hopes that some 
Robert Burns would turn up to sing 
“The banks and braes of Old San- 
dusky.” 

After the Revolutionary War the 
expeditions against the Northwestern 
Indians—Crawford’s, Hamar’s, — Col. 
Scott’s, St. Clair’s, Anthony Wayne’s 
—were all directed to the hot bed of 
Indian warriors, along this valley. 
Hither also the British sent aid to 
the Indians against the Americans, 
and here Harrison built his forts. 

Mr. Lang then proceeded to give an 
account of the original survey of the 
Northwest Territory of the United 
States, cleared up points of history 
concerning the settlement of the 
states, and referred at some length 
to the eventful career of Mr. Hutchins, 
a soldier of the Revolution, who used 
to make maps and charts for the use 
of the army, and who, after the con- 
fiscation of his large estates by Eng- 
land, became Geographer of the 
United States, and was connected with 
the early surveys of. the Northwest. 

The first surveys ever made in Ohio 
were the first seven ranges east of 
the Ohio river, near Pittsburg, and 
the measurement of these was con- 
ducted by Mr. Hutchins, though he 
died before the survey was completed. 
The northern part of these ranges 
contained fourteen townships and the 
distance to the Ohio river was 88 
miles. On account of the dense for- 
est and the Indian occupation the 
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survey was exceedingly difficult. The 
variations of the magnetic needle were 
not well understood. The Ohio Com- 
pany was organized at Boston in 
1786, and purchased more than a mil- 
lion acres of land. This event is to 
be celebrated next year. The Simms’ 
purchase included 2,000,000 acres be- 
tween the Big and the Little Miami 
rivers. 


When Congress organized the Ter- 
ritory of Ohio the west line of Penn- 
sylvania east of the Ohio river was 
the east line of the state, the Ohio 
river the south line to the right bank 
of the Big Miami where it runs into 
the Ohio. The mouth of that river 
was the starting point for the merid- 
ian which ran north to the Michigan 
Territory. The northern boundary 
was long a matter of dispute. 

The Western Reserve is 120 miles 
long, and its boundary on the south 
is the 41st parallel of north latitude. 
The survey extended 24 ranges, each 
range being five miles wide. The 
western boundary is a line parallel 
with the western boundary of Penn- 
sylvania, and the northern boundary 
is Michigan and Lake Hrie. It con- 
tains about 384,000 acres. 

In 1792 the state of Connecticut 
granted the western part of this terri- 
tory to those of its citizens who had 
lost property by fires caused by the 
British army. It is called the ‘Fire 
Lands.” 


In 1795 the Connecticut Land Com- 
pany was organized and Mr. Moses 
Cleveland, one of its managers who 
had attended its surveys and settle- 
ment, was made general agent. He 
selected the prettiest location for a 
city on the south shore of Lake Erie 
and called it Cleveland. 

The survey of the Reserve started 
at the west line of Pennsylvania, the 
ranges were five miles apart and 
stopped at the 24th range which ran 
to Sandusky Bay. The counties of 
Erie and Huron are the west end of 
the Reserve. The township lines 
running east and west are all parallel 
with the 41st parallel of north lati- 
tude. This was called the base line 
because it was marked by surveyors 
as their line and base of operation 
for all further surveys. The survey- 
ors started west and at the end of the 


24th range they drove a stake which 
is now the S. W. corner of Huron 
county. From this point a line of 
stakes runs north to the lake. 

Passing by the Virginia Military 
lands, Mr. Lang next spoke of the 
Greenville treaty, by which, after a 
successful war by Gen. Anthony 
Wayne, the Indian chiefs ceded the 
government a vast territory reaching 
down to the Ohio river. To the north 
of this and west of the Western Re- 
serve was a large tract owned by the 
Shawnees, Delawares, and Wyandots. 
In the summer of 1817 a treaty was 
made with the Indians for this tract 
at the foot of the rapids of the Mau- 
mee in which they surrendered all 
their lands in this region. The 
Senecas had still a reservation of 
forty million acres east of the San- 
dusky River. This was bought of 
them in the summer of 1831, at 3 
cents and 8 mills per acre. Gen. Brish 
took the chiefs to Washington. In 
1817 what was left of the Seneca tribe 
settled west of the river, their south 
limit being a few miles west of Tiffin. 

In 1820 surveyors were sent out under 
Sylvanus Bourne. They started at the 
intersection of the first meridian and 
the 41st parallel of latitude and ran 
east, laying out townships six miles 
square, The 138th range is the east 
line of Seneca county. Your ranges 
and townships in Sandusky agree with 
those in Seneca. Some were cut off 
into Ottawa county. The ranges are 
numbered eastward from the first 
meridian. Many persons who write 
deeds and mortgages do not know 
why they write the word “east.” If 
you convey land in the Western Re- 
serve you say “Range West,” these 
ranges were reckoned west from 
Pennsylvania. And since the ranges 
run north to Michigan and Lake Erie 
and south to the Greenville treaty 
line from the 41st parallel, if you con- 
vey land north of this you say “north,” 
if south, “south.” Thus you under- 
stand why some townships are five 
and others six miles square. 

There is a little gore where the east 
and west measurements come together 
because the west line of the Reserve 
ran a little west of north. They touch 
at the west line of the Western Re- 
serve, east of Thompson township, 
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Seneca county. The variation is five 
chains and seventy-two links, making 
the State of Ohio, from Indiana to 
Pennsylvania, 222 miles, 5 chains and 
72 links in width. 

These surveys were made through 
unbroken forests and marshy swales. 
In some places the underbrush was so 
thick that you could not see a deer 
five rods ahead of you. Mistakes in 
measurement were certainly excus- 
able. Much skill was necessary to 
keep the compass bearing on the 
Same degree, so as to run straight 
lines. The wonder is that the survey- 
ors succeeded so well. 

As early as the administration of 
Thomas Jefferson the importance of 
this plan of measurement first adopted 
by Mr. Hutchins, was recognized by 
Congress. It was considered the 
grandest scheme of public survey that 
the world had ever known. In 1805 
Congress passed an act making the 
field notes of these original surveys, 
for all time to come the true bounda- 
ries of allland surveyed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. They are 
on record in the Auditor’s office and a 
reference to them by farmers would 
settle many disputes without litiga- 
tion. Later surveys divided the town- 
ships into sections and quarter sec- 
tions, which were all regularly num- 
bered, and the land come into mar- 
ket during the administration of Presi- 
dent Monroe. Previous to that, how- 
ever, a great many people from Cin- 
cinnati, Virginia and other states had 
settled in the woods and were anxious 
to secure by purchase the homes they 
had fitted up. 

Mr. Lang concludes his remarks by 
giving a short account of the Toledo 
war. He remembered distinctly the 
exciting time when Brig. Gen. Brish 
started from Tiffin with his command 
to join Gen. Bell at Lower Sandusky. 
He gave a brief account of the quarrel 
about the boundary line between Ohio 
and Michigan and explained how the 
Harris line was established as the 
north line of the State. Mr. Lang 
closed amid the applause of his 
audience. 

On motion the Society adjourned for 
dinner. : 


According to custom several long 
tables loaded with tempting eatables 


were set in the court room, and they 
were soon surrounded by merry pio- 
neers and their friends who did ample 
justice of the bounteous dinner. Many 
dined with friends at their homes in 
the city. 


Afternoon Session 


Pioneers were called to order by 
Gen Ra Ps Buckland “at, 1:30) +2. MoM. 


Hon. T. P. Finefrock 


After music by the choir, Hon. 
T. P. Finefrock, at the request- 
of the Chair, read portions of 
the Ordinance of 1787. He _ ac- 
companied the reading with ex- 
planatory remarks which put flesh 
upon the dry bones of his subject. 
The territory covered by this ordi- 
nance was once a part of the territory 
claimed and partly occupied by the 
French, extending from the Allegheny 
to the Rocky Mountains, The popula- 
tion was then sparse and was clustered 
around trading posts from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Lakes. The whole 
region was designated by the name 
Louisiana. Great Britain laid claim 
to this same territory and entered in- 
to negotiations with France in regard 
to it, proposing a compromise line 
running from French Creek at Lake 
Erie to the nearest mountains in 
Virginia, leaving to France all the 
territory lying between this line and 
the Rocky Mountains. This was a 
momentous question: whether all this 
vast region should bear the type of 
English or French civilization. This 
effort at compromise failed; the mat- 
ter was referred to the arbitrament 
of arms, and in 1763 France ceded to 
Great Britain the entire territory east 
of the Mississippi. 

In the war of Independence we got 
possession of this entire region. Be- 
fore this time, as early as the middle 
of the 17th century, Great Britain had 
granted to some land companies cer- 
tain charters for this same territory, 
and at the time the United States 
undertook to form a Confederation of 
States the question was raised by a 
number of the states “what shall be 
done with this vast territory’? The 
difficulties which arose in regard to 


the settlement of this question threat- 
ened for a time the Union of the 
States. After a while the State of 
New York ceded her claim to the 
confederacy, Virginia and other states 
followed her example and thus the 
matter was finally adjusted. The con- 
vention which framed the constitu- 
tion was in session at Philadelphia at 
the same time that the congress 
which passed the ordinance of 1787 
was sitting at New York. 


Mr. Finefrock read the ordinance, 
omitting the 2d, 3d and 4th articles. 
The ordinance of 1787 was adopted 
before the Constitution of the United 
States, and it is the most important 
document ever penned in any age or 
nation. Great Britain boasts of her 
Magna Charta, America of her Dec- 


laration of Independence and Consti-, 


tution, but this matchless document 
contains them all and more. There is 
a system for the conveyance of real 
estate, the making of wills, etc., per- 
fectly complete in itself, In the 3d, 
4th and 5th sections there is a firm 
compact between the states which 
neither congress nor the legislatures 
had the power to alter. Then there 
is a system for the formation of a 
government of the states which guar- 
anteed to every man the rights of 
liberty, habeas corpus, trial by jury, 
etc. These rights lie deeper than the 
acts of the legislatures and are at the 
very foundation of human liberty and 
equality. In the third section, reli- 
gion, morality and knowledge are 
recognized as necessary to good 
government, and for their promotion 
schools are required to be encouraged. 
This led to the building of school- 
houses all over the country. I havea 
veneration for the old log _ school- 
house. I do not know how much we 
have improved on them. I do not 
know whether with our grand high 
schools we have gained as much as 
we think we have. I very much doubt 
whether the next generation will ac- 
complish more than the pioneers did. 
Education is a good thing, but it is 
not all that is necessary. We must 
also have religion, morality and integ- 
rity. You take a fellow that is a 
rascal by nature and you may educate 
him just as much as you please and 
you can’t wipe rascal out. If he 
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knows you have a thousand dollars 
and he is ignorant, how will he get 
it? Go to your house and knock you 
on the head with a bludgeon. But 
you educate that fellow, and you only 
teach him to lay schemes to get your 
money by rascality. He will get 
around you with a railroad, or a light- 
ning rod scheme and get your money. 
You have only directed his rascality 
into another channel. The sixth ar- 
ticle provides that slavery shall for- 
ever be prohibited in the Northwest 
Territory. Whenever an _ individual 
set foot on the soil of the Northwest 
Territory he was a free man. 

The choir then sang “Come where 
the lilies bloom,’”’ for which they were 
heartily applauded, 

Dr. Thomas Stilwell was introduced 
and said: “On the 2d of August, last, 
there was a preliminary meeting of 
this society held at Birchard Library, 
and at that meeting I was requested 
to prepare a memorial address con- 
cerning our late president, Homer 
Everett, whose death has been re- 
cently announced. With this request 
I have cheerfully complied. 


Memorial Address by Dr. Thomas 
Stilwell 


A man, who while he lived had no 
affiliation or connection with the 
people amongst whom he lived—had 
taken from others what he could get, 
and withheld from others what he 
could keep, who did nothing and said 
nothing to add to the pleasure or 
profit, or the well being of anybody— 
when such a man dies he leaves no 
record worth writing, he leaves no 
memory worth remembering, he is 
buried out of sight and is missed by 
nobody. 

Few such, if any, were met within 
the cabin walls of a pioneer home. In 
a sense that distinguished the first 
settlers of this wild, uninhabited 
land, the early Church of Christ, 
for brotherly feeling, for generous 
impulse, for devotion of heart and life 
to the common weal, furnishes the 
only parallel, for ‘neither said any 
of them that aught of the things which 
they possessed was his own, but they 
had all things common.” 

To such a people, of such a heart 
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and life, in 1815 came from Huron 
county with his parents Homer Ever- 
ett—a child of two years old, before 
Sandusky county was_ organized, 
which, when organized, two or three 
years later, included the territory 
embraced within the present bounda- 
ries of Seneca and Ottawa counties. 


In this, then wild west, amid its pri- 
vations and toil and hard lessons of 
experience, he grew to be a man. 


At the age of 17 years he left his 
paternal home, having engaged with 
Mr. Olmstead to be a clerk in his 
store. 


That he was prepared for such a 
service shows how diligently and 
perseveringly he had improved the 
poor opportunities for schooling this 
country afforded at that day. 


Homer Everett 


To one who would know the im- 
portance of the position to which this 
engagement introduced the young 
clerk at this formative stage of his 
life, he must know something of Mr. 
Olmstead, and of his mercantile life 
at Lower Sandusky, and for the need- 
ed information I woyld refer him to 
a sketch of both, written by Mr. Ever- 
ett himself for the History of San- 
dusky County, published by H. Z. Wil- 
liams & Bro., in 1882, 


After the expiration of five years 
in his employ, Mr. Olmstead resigned 
the office of Postmaster which he then 
held, and on his recommendation Mr. 
Everett was appointed in his place— 
a very complimentary endorsement 
on his part of his clerk’s integrity and 


trustworthiness, possessing as he did 
so thorough a knowledge of him. 

His faithfulness and fitness for 
public service were so shown in the 
office to which he had thus come, that 
before his commission was out, he 
was in 1837 elected sheriff of the 
county. 

At the end of the term, he was re- 
elected, but before the expiration of 
the first year, he resigned the office 
for the purpose of entering into a law 
partnership with Bishop Eddy, who 
was then successfully engaged in its 
practice here. 

Having prepared himself in his lei- 
sure hours by persistent study, to 
undergo an examination, he went to 
Columbus, was examined, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. 

In this partnership he continued 
for several years which terminated 
by Mr. Eddy’s relinquishing the pro- 
fession to engage in other business. 

Soon after the retirement of Mr. 
Eddy Mr. Everett became a partner 
of Judge Otis, who was at that time 
one of the prominent lawyers of 
Sandusky county, with whom he was 
associated several years—after which 
he laid aside his law books and re- 
moved to his farm a few miles below 
town on the west bank of the river. 

In 1847 he was elected Auditor and 
so was brought back to town where 
every one was glad to welcome him. 

He was re-elected in 1849, but did 
not continue in office until quite the 
close of the term, resigning to accept 
a partnership with Gen. R. P. Buck- 
land, which continued for ten or 
twelve years. 

He afterwards formed a_partner- 
ship with James H. Fowler, which 
continued until a few years ago. 

In 1866 Mr. Everett was elected and 
served as Mayor of this city. 

In 1867 and again in 1869, he was 
elected to the Senate of the State. 

And to-day in the presence of his 
cotemporary pioneers and the citizens 
here assembled it can be said of him 
that in the many stations he filled, in 
the many public trusts he held, in 
the many relations in his long career 
he bore, he was a true man. He be- 
trayed no trust, he avoided the dis- 
charge of no duty, he practiced no 
deceit, he sought to injure no man— 
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and that with an amenity of word and 
manner seldom equalled, he moved 
amongst the people of this Sandusky 
county, from earliest boyhood to an 
age beyond the allotted three score 
and ten, beloved and respected by all, 
leaving a memory that many years 
will not obliterate. 

At the close of the address Dr. 
Stilwell offered the following resolu- 
tion which was seconded by Isaac M. 
Keeler and unanimously adopted by 
the pioneers present. 

Whereas, since our last meeting, on 
a visit to his children in a distant 
State, our honored President, Homer 
Everett, Esq., was taken sick at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Henry 
Hatfield, at Osborne, Kansas, and 
died on Wednesday, the 22d day of 
June, in the seventy-fourth year of his 
age, therefore, 

Resolved, That there be entered 
upon the records of our society this 
minute of his death, with the expres- 
sion of our sorrow, and the high es- 
teem in which we held him, and that 
we will ever bear him in our memory 
as one of our respected associates. 

Rev. Lang, in his usual jovial man- 
ner, introduced Rev. Geo. Cronenwett, 
pastor of the Lutheran Church at 
Woodville, this county, humorously 
alluding to his friend’s unusual stat- 
ure (six feet, four inches,).and to his 
broken English, agreeing to go his 
bail for the latter. 


Rev. Geo. Cronenwett’s Address 


About 45 years ago I was requested 
to preach a sermon in English and 
in doing so made a failure, and after 
that felt no more courage to speak 
in English. Ten years later I was 
again induced, by an Englishman, to 
preach a sermon in English, but after 
the sermon I saw no more of the 
Englishman at my meetings. He had 
enough of my English. I have spoken 
a few times in English at the funerals 
of children. Between my wish to 
speak English and the performance 
there is a great difference. I can not 
say what I wish to in English as I 
do in German. I feel highly compli- 
mented in having my name on your 
card of invitation placed between 
such distinguished names as that of 


my old friend, Dr. Stilwell, and that 
of Ex-President R: B. Hayes. I think 
the President of the United States is 
to be honored more than the emperor 
of Germany. Being thus honored by 
you I thought I must speak as well 
as I could. 


} 

My theme is the title of your so- 
ciety, “Pioneer and Historical.’ A 
pioneer is a person who goes before 
and clears the way. The early pio- 
neers of Sandusky county cleared up 
the land, laid out roads, built bridges, 
and prepared the way for later set- 
tlers. Our “Young Americans” could 
not ride so easily in their fine car- 
riages, when they go to see the girls, 
if it had not been for the work of the 
pioneers. I can speak from personal 
knowledge, only of the northwest part 
of Sandusky county, Woodville town- 
ship and vicinity. The first German 
settlers came there in 1833—Sebert 
and Schuler. The latter went to 
Perrysburg. The next year three 
more families came up the river. One 
mother brought a dead child hid in 
her shawl for fear it would be cast in- 
to the lake or river as is the custom 
at sea, and she had it buried at Lower 
Sandusky. Other families came until 
there were nine in Woodville town- 
ship and they did not have room 
enough in the barn of Mr. Sever to 
put away their chests and trunks and 
some were stored in the barn of Mr. 
Amos E. Wood. The Maumee Pike 
was not then made. These settlers 
lived there in the dense woods. Some 
children sickened and died and were 
buried without coffins. The parents 
longed for a minister to come among 
them. Some of the husbands and 
fathers went to work on the Maumee 
Canal, from Toledo to Defiance, to get 
money to buy provisions for their 
families. In 1834 some were unable 
to buy flour in Fremont. They got 
such supplies as they could and car- 
ried them on their shoulders to Wood- 
ville. They bought their land at $1.25 
per acre. One widow traveled on foot 
in wooden shoes to the land office at 
Bucyrus to buy her land. In 1835 they 
raised a crop of corn and ground it 
with their coffee mills to make bread. 
In 1841 I was sent as a missionary 
from Ann Arbor, Mich., to visit the 
Germans at Toledo, Perrysburg and 
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the Black Swamp. I preached at 
Woodville but hesitated to accept _a 
call from them until they came after 
me to Michigan with teams. I had 
at first very poor lodging. It was a 
sort of porch on one side of a wagon 
shop, another family occupying the 
opposite porch. We had a stove and 
two beds in one small room. When 
it rained we had to place an umbrella 
over us when sleeping. The roads 
through the woods were very bad and 
often hard to find. I often missed my 
way in going to preach to the settlers 
at a distance, Sometimes I had to 
follow marks blazed on the trees 
through the woods. 


If it had not been for the kind in- 
vitation on this card I should not have 
had courage to speak in English to 
this well educated audience, the ex- 
president, lawyers, doctors and dis- 
tinguished citizens and ladies. I have 
tried to honor you, and now if you 
please to accept my efforts I am satis- 
fied if you are. (Applause.) 


Isaac M. Keeler spoke in regard to 
the trial and conviction of Joseph 
Sperry, of Bellevue, for the murder of 
his wife. Sperry was tried at this 
place, then Lower Sandusky, and was 
found guilty of murder in the first 
degree on September 20, 1842. The 
jury which found him guilty was as 
follows: John Bell, Michael Reed, 
Henry Havens, Daniel Tindall, James 
Rose, David Chambers, Michael Over- 
mier, William McGormly, Joseph Kel- 
ley, Lewis E. Marsh, Levi Parish, 
Samuel Skinner. Cooper K. Watson 
and Homer Everett were the prose- 
cuting attorneys. Mr. Watson’s total 
fees for services in the case amounted 
to $75, Mr. Everett’s $10, The de 
fendant’s attorneys were Messrs. 
Eddy and May, the former received 
from the county a fee of $15. The 
presiding Judge was Ozias Bowen, 
and La Q. Rawson was Clerk of 
Courts. Dr. Rawson, the Clerk, and 
Samuel Skinner, one of the jury, both 
residents of this city, and possibly 
James Rose, (removed from this 
county,) a juror, are the only persons 
connected with the trial now living. 
Sperry committed suicide in jail after 
his conviction. 

The chairman announced the recep- 
tion of a letter from Philander Rex- 


ford, who wished to be remembered 
by the Society. 

Rev. H. Lang said: 

Since the conviction of Sperry has 
been mentioned I am reminded of a 


few facts. His death took place in 
the old jail. He took his own life in 
a dungeon. My congregation, in 1845, 


bought the old court house and jail 
of the County Commissioners. The 
jail stood eight or ten feet south of 
the court house. I converted the old 
jail into a barn for my horse and cow, 
and the dungeon where Sperry killed 
himself was my hay mow on the same 
floor on which the horse stood. Mr. 
Sardis Birchard once asked me 
whether I was not afraid of spooks 
when I was obliged to get hay for my 
horse at night. I said ‘‘O, Mr. Birch- 
ard, I borrow no trouble in regard to 
evil spirits or spooks.’ He said, 
“Don’t you know that Sperry killed 
himself in the dungeon, and that the 
old jail is a capital place for spooks, 
a capital place, sir?” He said this 
with unction, but I knew how to take 
it. Sperry never appeared to me and 
I do not desire to see him; nor do I 
desire to see him in the other world 
unless he obtained grace and pardon 
for his crime. 


Truman Grover 


Mr. Grover offered to give an illus- 
tration of an Indian war dance as he 
had often seen it. 

Mr. Grover said he was born in the 
State of New York, in 1810, moved to 
Green Creek township, this county, in 
1836, and lived within three miles of 
a large Indian settlement where they 
had a council house, about 100 feet 
long, in which they often danced. The 
house was divided into four sections 
with fire places in the center of each 
around which the Indians danced. 
The squaws sometimes got on the 
benches and sang together, but they 
never danced. As a sacrifice the In- 
dians killed a male and female white 
dog, tied a rope around each joint, 
hung it up until the 9th day, morning, 
at sunrise, when they burned it. One 
Indian had a little tobacco in a piece 
of buck-skin which he pulled off in 
bits and threw into the fire, talking 
all the time like a preacher. When 
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the tobacco was all thrown into the 
fire he threw in the buck-skin and 
that ended the dance, Their dances 
were religious meetings, Methodist 
style. Sometimes they would amuse 
themselves by playing tricks on each 
other or by the use of masks or false 
faces, or by throwing hot ashes at 
each other. 

Mr. Grover concluded by giving an 
illustration of the war dance, dancing 
around a table and giving the char- 
acteristic war whoops and yells to 
the amusement of the pioneers. 

Rev. H. Lang exhibited a branch of 
a pear tree in which was a humming 
bird’s nest with the two eggs about 
the size of a pea. The material of 
the nest was of the same color as the 
branch. Another nest which had 
been destroyed by sparrows showed 
the fine material inside and _ out. 
These nests were offered by Mrs. 
Chapin of Green Spring, to the So- 
ciety, to be placed in Birchard Li- 
brary. By vote of the Society they 
were accepted, with thanks to the 
donor. 


Alvin Anderson 


Mr. Anderson expressed his thank- 
fulness at being permitted again to 
meet with the pioneers and closed by 
saying “I stand yet as a monument of 
grace, saved by faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, which I consider the 
most important thing on the face of 
the earth. I know I shall soon have 
to leave this world and I want to have 
my house in order and be prepared for 
the better world. I have been a pio- 
neer for a long time, I do not ex- 
pect to see you again here but I hope 
to meet you in the better land where 
sickness and sorrow, pain and death 
shall be felt and feared no more. 
May God bless you all.” 


Judge Caldwell 


I came to hear, not to speak. My 
friend Lang spoke of Indian titles 
being extinguished and government 
land coming into market. My father 
settled in Marion county and we took 
our chances to purchase the land we 
lived on as soon as it came into mar- 
ket. The surveyors came along the 


same year within two rods of where 
we had built our cabin. One year 


afterwards the land came into market. 


We lived in that log cabin of one 
room and entertained in it many a 
weary traveler. It was said by the 
publishers of the Ohio State Journal 
that we kept the best tavern between 
Columbus and Lower Sandusky. Our 
cabin was only one story high and all 
the nails used in it were made by my 
father. The Delaware and Wyandot 
Indians had their reservation four 
miles north of us and we often wit- 
nessed their pow wows and dances. 
The Delaware Indians at one time 
went from house to house among the 
whites to give specimens of their 
dancing for which the settlers gave 
them something to eat or drink— 
sometimes whisky. By doing some 
repairing on the Indians’ guns we 
made enough money to buy a quarter 
section of land. It had to be offered 
at public sale. Land hunters came 
along and inquired into matters and 
asked the numbers of our sections. 
We were very fearful that some of 
them would bid ours off. The sale 
took place at Delaware. Father had 
to wait three or four days until his 
turn came and we waited anxiously 
to hear the result. Finally he came 
home and the first question was, “Fa- 
ther have you bought our land?” and 
he said, “This is our home!” That 
was one of the happiest nights in my 


life. Pioneers often speak of hard- 
ships. We did not then consider them 
such. I look back to those years as 


the happiest of my life. About four 
years after this my father built a new 
house and our old one was used for 
a schoolhouse. Schools were then 
supported by subscription. Every 
neighborhood would hire a teacher at 
so much a month and he would board 
around among the _ scholars. We 
had school only three months in the 
year, and that was all the educational 
advantages I had when a boy. I for- 
got to bring my diploma to-day so 
you will have to take my word for the 
truth of these statements. 


After living there ten years we came 
to Lower Sandusky in 1828. There 
was a log schoolhouse near where 
Dr. James Wilson lives. There was 
a teacher in Lower Sandusky then 


but I did not go to school after I came 
here. We had a school meeting at 
one time to vote for a schoolhouse 
and the business men voted against it. 
Judge Howland who was always on 
the contrary side in everything said, 
there was not a boy in Sandusky 
county that didn’t already know more 
than his father. 


Dr. Bushnell 


Said he had nothing to say, as he 
could not talk about Indians, wild 
deer or wolves. He thought his speak- 
ing would be like the preacher who 
sent out his hat in taking a collec- 
tion, and thought himself fortunate 
if he got his hat back, let alone a col- 
lection. 


Paul Fought 


I came from Perry county at the 
age of 13. We had hard work to clear 
up land. We used to have ten or 
twelve men at logging. We had a team 
of oxen and if they went wrong we 
would back them up and then holler 
“Heavy Buck’ and crack the whip, 
and it would go every time. We cut 
our grain with cradles. Our boys 
hardly know how to use them now 
as we have reapers and self binders. 
We used to rise early and get to 
work by sunrise; now the men go out 
at seven. I have worked many a day 
for fifty cents and did more work 
than some men do in two days now 
for a dollar. When I built a house 
thirty years ago the bricklayers want- 
ed tackle to take up brick and window 
sills. I carried them up myself, with 
a little help, to the second and third 
story. If you don’t believe it ask 
Dominique Smith. If I had _ not 
wrenched my back the other day I 
would be willing to tackle any man 
of my age and size. (Laughter.) 


Mr. E. O. Cooley 

I do not feel competent to speak 
to the people, but I am very much 
gratified to see so many of our old 
friends here to talk of old times, 
present times and future prospects. 
A great change has taken place dur- 
ing the 70 years that I have lived in 
this vicinity. I saw many Indians 


or reminiscences; 


here, but more in Canada. They 
were better behaved there; they did 
not burn white dogs. When they 
buried their dead they-had a pole 
hoisted covered with colored ribbons. 
They buried some tools and provisions 
with their dead for their use in the 
spirit “happy hunting grounds.” Some- 
times I have seen them drunk and 
using butcher knives. A number of 
Indians came to father’s house one 
evening when mother was alone with 
her children. All but one of the Indians 
got tight on whisky. The sober one 
managed to get all the knives away 
from the rest and hid them under our 
floor. At night we used to hear 
the howling of wolves and other 
strange noises; sometimes the sing- 
ing of churchgoing people resounded 
through the woods. The gospel had 
power then to change profane into 
praying men, and drunkards into so- 
ber men. I saw the time when there 
was but one praying man in our whole 
neighborhood; now all appear to have 
reformed. I am happy to see it. I 
hope and believe that there is a 
brighter day fast approaching. Dark- 
ness, discord and disunion are giving 
way. We now meet where all de- 
nominations are on one common level 
and united in Christian work. I hope 
that if we never meet here again, we 
may so live that we may meet in 
Heaven. 

The Chairman said that as we had 
thus far heard only from the old 
pioneers he would now introduce to 
us a young man, Mr. Charles Paine 
Burgoon, of the fifth generation of 
Burgoons, in America, who would 
speak to us. 


Charles Paine Burgoon 


Charles Paine Burgoon spoke his 
piece, entitled “The New Church Or- 
gan,” for which he was _ heartily 
cheered. 

After a song by the choir the pio- 
neers listened with interest to some 
closing remarks by Gen. R, B. Hayes. 


Gen. R. B. Hayes 


With individuals there is a period 
of action and a period of recollection 
and so with com- 
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munities and states and nations; there 
is a period of performance of great 
duties and then comes the historical 
period when we gather up what has 
been done by our fathers, what has 
been done in the past by our country, 
our state, our community, and we 
talk about it. 


We began our society some years 
ago aS a pioneer society; more re- 
cently in talking about it we have 
heard remarks in this style: “Why, 
the pioneer day is past—the pioneer 
day was the day of the Indian, of the 
dangerous wild animal, of the toma- 
hawk and the scalping knife—that day 
is past, and there cannot be a new 
erop of pioneers—the old ones have 
passed away.” But our Brother Cro- 
nenwett, the German pioneer of Wood- 
ville township, has, by his reminis- 
cences, answered. all that. There 
were hardships since the days of the 
Indians. The people he described as 
coming from Germany suffered as 
really and perhaps as much as the 
pioneers of the earlier day. The 
truth is that suffering and privations 
and hardships are all relative. How 
is it with the present? Why, we can 
not now have the same hardships, 
but there is another life with its 
peculiar trials. I doubt not that in the 
progress of the world, that the men 
who shall live in the ease and luxury 
that the inventions of the next 50 
years shall bring, will look back upon 
our time and wonder how we ever got 
along. We already begin to see that 
there was hardship even in the best of 
life between 50 and 70, between 70 
and 80. I am facing now a large 
number of house-keepers. How they 
have worried with the ashes and the 
coal pipe and the wood-pile and the 
dirt that they scattered all over the 
house; but now we come in with nat- 
ural gas and we are always clean, 
and there need be no more house 
cleaning. We do not need to com- 
mence house cleaning in the top of 
the house, as in the past, and as. they 
do in the cold regions, upsetting every- 
thing down to the cellar, making life 
a torment to the husband and sons, 
and by the time they get down to the 
bottom beginning again at the top. 
(Laughter.) We are getting out of 
that as we get into this delightful 


luxury, gas, that is making house- 
keeping so easy and comfortable. 

There is always the old settler. 
And suppose he has not passed 
through any great hardships yet he 
has lived an honorable and good life 
in the community, and has reached 
the age of 70, 80, or 90, our society 
should honor him for that. 

The historical period is worth hav- 
ing; it is worth the while to gather 
up history. The busy world has not 
time to do it. We in Ohio think that 
we are about as near to perfection as 
in the order of Providence human be- 
ings can be. Ohio is great, but you 
have done nothing for her history. 
You have written no books. Judge 
Lang has written a history of Seneca- 
county, and there is nothing better 
than that in the State. 

A voice: I have a history of Ohio. 

Hayes: Yes, but it is not what a 
history ought to be. 


The present is a very interesting 
period of time. We are just about 
100 years old. Brother Finefrock 
was giving us an account of 1787. It 
was 100 years ago the 13th day of 
July last when that ordinance was 
adopted. There is to be a great cen- 
tennial celebration of the formation 
of the Constitution in a week from 
now, the 17th of September, when the 
constitutional convention adjourned. 
We shall have the pictures of the men 
of that time. At the close of the con- 
vention, after they had voted in favor 
of the new constitution, Benjamin 
Franklin said: ‘There is a sun repre- 
sented at the back~-of that chair in 
which George Washington sits. I 
have been watching that sun these 
many days and weeks and I felt anx- 
ious about it. I wondered whether 
that sun was setting or rising—but 
now with every state voting for that 
constitution the sun has risen and I 
am happy.” Scenes like that will be 
represented. 

The great centennial of our State is 
soon coming, 1888, the 7th day of next 
April. Our schools are to take part 
in the celebration. It will teach our 
young folks a little of our nation’s his- 
tory. They have long been taught the 
history of other people, the Greeks 
and the Romans. Some one was tell- 
ing me the other day of a place where 
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the public walks were decorated with 
images and pillars, reminding you of 
Greek and Roman history. I am glad 
we shall have walks somewhere that 
will teach us something about Ameri- 
can history. 


I heard a lady with whom I am well 
acquainted say that she heard Chap- 
jain McCabe give a talk about Libby 
Prison and she asked her boys in Sun- 
day .School what Libby Prison was 
and there was not one of them that 
could give an intelligent account of 
it. Four of the boys had fathers who 
were in the army and the boys could 
not tell what regiment their fathers 
were in. There should be more Amer- 
ican Education, There is no history 
in the world that compares with it in 
real interest and value to us. It is 
not merely what we are now but what 
we are to become. We are to-day the 
one nation towards whom all eyes are 
directed. Should not we know in de- 
tail and accurately every step in that 
long pathway which has led to our 
present greatness? We can brag 
about America. It is a subject I have 
spoken of and bragged about a good 
deal. I remember Gen. Kilpatrick 
made a speech—he was a rattling 
speaker, about as he was a leader in 
a cavalry charge—said he, “I shall 
talk of the scenes that I myself have 
witnessed and taken part in.” Some 
said “Kill is bragging.’ And there 
were some of us that did the same. 
Suppose there were, I have this to 
say about it: If there is anything 
that does a man good it is to do a good 
thing, and if there is anything better 
it is to brag about it. 

My friends, that is in part what we 
are to do. Is it boasting? Now there 
is Father Cronenwett, six feet four— 
and if he is well unwound it would 
be six feet six. (Laughter.) What did 
he come to America for? Why didn’t 
he go to France, or to Russia? They 
hold their heads up. It was just be- 
cause America is what America is. 
You can say of it what never before 
could be said of any country on the 
globe, We need not speak our own 
judgments, we will appeal to our ri- 
vals: to Germany, England, Ireland, 
France or any other civilized nation 
in Europe, and take our place on the 
ascending scale according to their 


own decision. What is their decision? 
I do not care for their historians, es- 
sayists or Members of Parliament— 
actions speak louder than words. 
When a good man in Germany or 
Great Britain wants, for a good rea- 
son, to change the place of his abode, 
where does he go? There is but one 
nation that he thinks of going to, and 
that is America. That is not all. In 
every civilized nation there is an 
abundance of people not leaving but 
who would like to leave it. Are there 
any good people living in America 
wanting to leave by running to Ger- 
many or Russia? We hear of fellows 
skipping to Canada but they are not 
good citizens. The truth is that there 
is one nation on the Globe to which 
good people go, and there is one na- 
tion from which good people never 
go. There is one flag floating in the 
winds of heaven under which every 
good citizen who changes his place of 
residence likes to live and that is our 
Starry Banner, the Stars and Stripes. 
There is one flag floating in the winds 
of heaven from which people never 
willingly go. If you hear of anybody 
going back to his old home in Eng- 
land, Ireland, or Germany to enjoy. 
himself, you will find without excep- 
tion that when he comes back he will 
say that the happiest moment in his 
journey was when he got back home 
to America. Then let us pioneers and 
citizens have it understood that what- 
ever history of other nations shall be 
left out in our schools our own shall 
be thoroughly understood. 

Well, I think the time has come to 
stop—My first and last thing here, as 
elsewhere, has been education: that 
is my hobby. When I talk to soldiers 
I get on that hobby. I have a new 
story now, however—most _ stories 
come so often that when the speaker 
begins you know how it is coming 
out, There was in a growing city an 
interest taken in what is called the 
art of painting, and it was understood 
that an artist was to come there, and 
a man wanted to have a tavern sign 
painted—a picture, not a mere name. 
The artist got a big canvas as large 
as that book-case and painted a great 
big red lion. The tavern keeper 
would have preferred an eagle but it 
was a pretty lion and he accepted it. 


Some lady hearing about this artist 
got him to decorate her house with 
paintings. She just turned him loose 
in the house to paint as he chose, and 
when the lady came to examine his 
work she found on the mantelpiece a 
large red lion and in another room 
there was a small spot over a wash 
basin where he had painted a small 
red lion, and in every room there was 
a red lion—a small one or a large one. 
On inquiry she found that the fellow 
could not paint anything but a lion 
and could not paint any other color 
but red. (Laughter and applause.) 

On motion a vote of thanks was 
tendered by the Society to the sheriff 
and his wife, to the deputy sheriff and 
the commissioners for the use of the 
Court House and to Dr. Darst, organ- 
ist and to the choir for their excellent 
music. 


Presentation of Bouquets 


_ A bouquet was then presented to 
Mrs. Mary Ann Tucker, aged 86, she 
being the oldest pioneer lady present, 
and to Mr, Alvin Anderson the oldest 
gentleman, aged 88. 


The choir then sang “Jerusalem My 
Glorious Home,” after which the 
whole congregation repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer, the benediction was 
pronounced and the Society adjourned. 

The following pioneers were pres- 
ent: 


Names Ages 
AlperteDaniel™ 5. eons oes 69 
ANGerson=A LVinls cane eae 88 
Bushnell kee Derren ene 64 
Bucklandte Geis hea eta eae 75 
Bettss CR a Hirseh tas ec oe Gene aa 58 
IBCLUSieVILS ehh. Lvs test eeeametnices 62 
Brush, BCHASH wa saean enree (Ae 
BO WLUIS,-RELOD Py <peeeean yee cr ae veri 
Brunthavier Peter Saws es eae 65 
Brunthaver,.<Ve Jira. meee eee 60 
Berdsely; Mary Amn 2.0... sceoe 78 
Colby. Mrs @LOulsa ws cect ee 62 
CHAPIN, 2 Sea Wicwht oad harseceneene ear 75 
Clin gene soir tirbcas tote ae te er re 55 
Cronenwett, Rev. Geo. .......... lie 
Coe; Richard! 7... saeco eee 69 
Gady;SRre Mickie tne eee 81 
WOLD y; CAA: eevee Ces ener enone 73 
Glapp,.. Matilda, Saspemnc nee ae 63 
Clarkis eM ao kk,. cto eon tein 67 


Coles Jonna L, . ln dcuraeostie. + eee ee 77 


Colby; Hie hee eee 63 
Clintert {Sam at: <a eam 80 
Caldwell, Ws, 22 25S. ee eae 78 
Cooley, BeOlk tiie: ede eee 83 
Clyons. Mis... 42 oldie anes 75 
Downs, Woks ae i Bee ee i 
BDollison, Lida. sees. oa see et ee 69 
DeOath, Eee Rn, Fh soysrn Figs tustons autonste vetors 60 
Doell, Mrs) Mas asat... 2 aoe ae 71 
Day; Dy 7M eek esi oe ae 64 
HPoell,- Reber re. fa pounds res wah oerare 69 
Engler, Edith (Burgoon) ......... 85 
Fuller Mrs: Mary i nesis o)aociers are 60 
Fought, Mrs.. Hi) Hiss 220 aes 66 
E'ry, HICnry.. wet ancae eine Sees 74 
Bye) GCOrke® ec cx scu ete eee 79 
RKorzerson, Grante.oo)-n ose eee 58 


Pinetrocks “BPs, Yas ise 60 


Bouchet Y Paul (ace. eee eee 70 
MEAN KS) UN Za i528 ice eae 52 
Bields, Saralt- 2.2 ieteeoeee eee 83 
Bry. iMitssC A An. soho a ern aise eee 64 
Gutenkunst, Jacob, nooks ote 80 
Grovers-Trunian ©5.oairac0se es tereeee is 
Grant;- Mrs. SocAle 55: sic 2% oie 75 
Hayes, Gens Ri-B.oc sae wate dae 65 
Harris, <lOnT,: 5.2 ome ccrs eee cee TS 
Hoffman: @ Nain Gye wae eeis ae eee 80 
Hiett; SaralAy 2.5. cxcsosas cee 60 
Huttord,< Sarah ss as cna eaaeiee 83 
Haaser, ‘Cath sacs aves ose beeen 75 
Harriss * Mary s.abacos< res caters 69 
HottingsersCahiman ...6-preseeeeee 60 
Inman, “Mrs: Ben, 5 > 2 cteeclee eee ae 66 
Ingfaham, Harriet Bown. ee eee 74 
Kiines Andrew ose ee fe eiceg ss ate 63 
Kline, = Mrs. 2Sarabehssa. oc. 55 
Kuli OUT... cree aia dar. aera 64 
Kilinie= Andrew ices.ca ses Stee 63 
Keller, ohn TA. “Ss. ae te oe 63 
Kinnear, “Mary, Ns Ata eeee 66 
Keeler, ‘Mrse Tx MO st setae 66 
HSE er. R= Mite Si coud re en ee ae 64 
FOTO TS | IMPS CAS Rink Sedna erin coe 70 
Koeller, Renenig..¢. 2 cre sarees aie 60 
Weiser. Mary a sok aac. acer 73 
anes PREV HS wn cea ole ice nee 69 
Ber os WANN ee a estan aa ee oxen raters gfe 
Lathropy “Nancy i NAs. =,.ckaccmiemeer 71 
hOck WOO0d sion, Gscercarsa aurea 82 
bease;, Melinda aca. arcs tae 78 
ipsett. Michael 4.0 csi aoe ee 60 
Landerar Johnie Sao 79 
Lotin,. Catharines: .-ecrere ee 60 
Muchinoress J. D5 tas oce ance cere 62 
Muchmore, Blizabeth ............ eee 
Millers: Geoo Eo. Uadeston cae eae 65 
MeKenterer, Mrs.2M. J: 2 cs ocnss 60 
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MeCulloch?) Mrss GC. ‘Ra. o.230-. 6. 61 
Moon shiza beth... eee oafa. cscs. aa 
SPC Un ORs Cor ry tee eh aca 5 66 
MEGcon Cantar s Ooty nah. oo: 79 
MeGormiey, Mrsoiucy J. 2.<..'s-.. 60 
WAICKICNs GALAN G Poe eee fe eo tate 62 
IVODEGENS MTS ond OAS te to en Pee 2 64 
Iieckele (Petar ries csc nee 72 
Tien a CMAP EIOR sce gmc nls. Cou w os (fal 
PARE MSG Woe amr ley tae oe 81 
Gwe BATZANe LN oe, once «elas 78 
Rosenberger, Mrs. Mary ......... 70 
Rosen perrern GASa voces oh wed 69 
Reeves, Mrs. Elizabeth ........... 63 
Remelspacher, Elizab. ........... 69 
Rearick. Misa ps oo bass cleat 63 
ROC EG CORSE yn coe Gado reetir eens « 81 


RW SONG OPS. ha Qe oe a we Oe wk 83 


Sulwebl, Mrs--Mary: . 2.0.66. vc. - 74 
Stivell: Dr: Thomas os25 < Sees has 72 
Pneldom Mrs. Wee Be “dete: «ike 64 
SPOR RORBALNAN! [oss oc. Sctaata cals 65 
SSL 0 513 Pa 5 of aa Ore i ee 62 
RPEMNIS Ee SATR Ee rn Ses oe a a 73 
ROPMUNIOREME SOU TY SG ct a cat areal 

SL 13 6 eal OH 0 et ea a 62 
ere DD teAS ON nce Claes arsera Se uit 68 
SHED, tizabpeth Lees: sp scanc ee oe 75 
SUE Le ee ec NS Angee 64 
DAGON ATMO A 8 eas % as ae Shes 63 
SNe EST 2900 EN eg ag ae 66 
Stipe PP HIZADOL coos ase Ses ees 2 
SESS 8 Fe a ya AI ae cae een 60 
ORME SEEING oe ere a Stercie ated arene 63 
SSEVIWCCUR, SMEATR os tora cieten cos mt 74 
PILED eM APY ©) ae eee Sie cys ie aie eee S 60 
SPEC LEE Ser) ONT © Wisccs oi enc chore ¢ a Jeo mie 66 
Smith. WS, MICARON®. 26 sacs ceed 56 
S505 02). ae ean Dhee hs ee eee ee a 59 
SUEUR LEAL his aelvicretele ne tin tes eas 65 
SSINOCIRIOATIIOL et oes inte e nial@ ev isiigdac es 65 
RIPE WITCH AON Me, eens sicher eciare beslaie-s 14 
SMe USC rc Seeie.sis ois ewer 66 
STEAD MRA COD areca nevelets tere aiw\o eistsleveie 65 
SHOOK ED ANIC! Wa. Aros-auclevede's to taniels aie 65 
SEIMG eA WAIN,  pclravem ues eecume one 68 
SPAS Re I SARCa ce Maerehens or eieid alc vay Se 76 
‘Taeker, Mrs. Mary) Ann” ti. 25 255 86 


SL CIEET NIC ISOU! EUs. care mins els ones o 64 


WPACKOT = VITSwe Ns) Rao. so sean eG 63 
TindallecMrsy; ViVelHNO ss <rcc% a2 68 
TDA IES ie V4 ree RN a te eo rae eri 60 
WRITS ON ASS OVW eters ch eweiin ule creme ole lente 71 
AVES OMe VONS PET Vo vier as,ecsiereuts) sccaers 66 
WWGlKer st GCOTZOR sia actors ci ayacverd 75 
VVELUY aa OLLI ee cc. oats cies eres et etoes ot 64 
VFONE CG) ae IV AISY. pan chet stasis cle staten=s ets 75 
BVVi2uT LT Ver Diteeeya ters ton craton hated fakes, ot: 61 
Waszoner! Clare" t.tule sans ss 67 


A GRAPHIC ACCOUNT 


The following pen picture of the fight 
at. Fort Stephenson, by Hon. W. W. 
Armstrong, of Cleveland, appeared in 
Sunday’s Plain Dealer: 


“Two events in Ohio gave two 
young officers their great distinction, 


the battle of Lake Erie making Perry 


famous and the defense of Fort 
Stephenson by Major George Croghan 
—a gallant young Kentuckian, only 21 
years of age—giving him a never-to- 
be-forgotten name. When the British 
and Indians, with a large superior 
force, appeared before Fort Stephen- 
son—now within the limits of the city 
of Fremont, and upon its site a beau- 
tiful hall built and donated to Fre- 
mont by Sardis Birchard, the uncle of 
General R. B. Hayes—they demanded 
its surrender. General Harrison had 
advised Croghan that if the enemy 
appeared in force he should retreat, 
but Croghan wrote back: ‘We have 
determined tc maintain this place, 
and, by heavens, we can. Proctor, 
the British commander, with about 
2,400 troops and Indians, surrounded 
Fort Stephenson, and then sent a flag 
of truce to Croghan, advising him to 
submit and save the massacre that 
would certainly be the result if he . 
resisted. Ensign Shipp, Croghan’s 
representative, coolly replied: ‘When 
this fort shall be taken there will 
be none to massacre. It will not be 
given up while a man is able to re- 
sist.’ Croghan’s force was composed 
of one hundred and sixty men. The 
British advanced their storming party 
under Lieutenant Colonel Short, who 
shouted, ‘Cut away the pickets, my 
brave boys, and show the d d 
Yankees no quarter. The men in the 
fort, mostly Kentucky Yankee sharp- 
shooters, reserved their fire until the 
‘red coats’ approached to within fif- 
teen or twenty paces, when they let 
fiy their balls with such fatal preci- 
sion that the British faltered. Then 
they turned their masked battery, a 
single gun, a 6 pounder, loaded with 
grape and canister, upon them, and 
the ditch was soon filled with the 


dead and dying enemy. Short, who 
did not want to give ‘quarter’ to 
Yankees, was killed, and _ several 


other officers were wounded, and the 
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proud British grenadiers beat a re- 
treat. Croghan lost one man killed 
and seven slightly wounded. The 
British loss in the assault was in 
killed and wounded about 120. The 
attack only lasted half an hour. Major 
Croghan’s exploit made him a popular 
favorite throughout the country. The 
ladies of Chillicothe presented him 
with a beautiful sword, congress voted 
him a medal and the thanks of the 
nation. Indeed the young man was 
literally overwhelmed with laurels. 
The cannon which did such fearful 
execution in the fight belongs to the 
city of Fremont and has a prominent 
position on the ground once the old 
fort. The people of Fremont for 
many years have celebrated the 2d 
of August, keeping fresh in the mem- 
ory of the people of their region the 
gallantry and heroism of Croghan and 
his little band of co-defenders. Of 
late days the people along the banks 
of Lake Erie have not celebrated the 
anniversary of Perry’s victory as they 
should, ‘Father’ Addison this month 
attempted to get up an excursion to 
the scene of the battle, but the people 
did not respond as patriotically as ex- 
pected, hence there was no excursion 
to Put-in-Bay. Therefore to ‘cele- 
brate the day’ these lines are prepared 
and submitted.” 


SANDUSKY COUNTY SOLDIERS’ 
AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT 


In 1882 a bill was passed by the 
legislature authorizing the voters of 
Sandusky county to levy the neces- 
sary tax to erect a Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Monument. This was accord- 
ingly done, and in October of 1882 The 
Sandusky County Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Monumental Association was then 
incorported, composed of Ex-presi- 
dent R. B. Hayes, Gen. R. P. Buck 
land, Col. W. HE. Hayes, Capt. John 
M. Lemmon, Col. J. H. Rhodes, Hon. 
John B. Rice and Capt. M. EH. Tyler. 

The tax was voted and the commis- 
sioners ordered the levy to be made 
in 1884. Plans for the monument 
were made and the contract for its 
erection was awarded to the New Eng- 
land Granite Works of Hartford, Con- 
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necticut, at a cost of seven thousand 
dollars. 

The monument is erected in Fort 
Stephenson park, Fremont, Ohio, and 
is forty-four feet and three inches 
high. The platform is eighteen feet 
square and on it rests three bases 
five and one-half feet high, the larg- 
est being eight feet and nine inches 
square. The die is four feet square. 
On top of that is a cap over which 
rests the Corinthian column, three 
feet in diameter at the bottom an1 
two feet six inches at the top, eight- 
een feet six inches in length and 
fluted. The cap surmounting the col- 
umn is four feet eight inches square 


Soldier’s Mounment 


and three feet six inches thick. The 
statue of the soldier is eight feet 
high, including the base. It bears the 
following inscription: 


On the north side— 


To him who hath 
borne the battle 
And to his widow and his orphans 
HKrected by the people of 
Sandusky County, 1885 


On the east side— 


Liberty and Union now and forever, 
One and inseparable 
1861—1865 


On the south side— 


In Memory of the 
Victorious defense of Fort Stephenson 
On this spot, 

By Major George Croghan and the 
Brave men of his command, 
August 2, 1813 


On the west side is the represen- 
tation of a G. A. R. badge and the 
following inscription: 


Vacant places at our camp fires, 
Mutely tell of comrades dead, 

Fallen in the line of duty, 
Where the needs of battle led. 


The remains of Col. George Cro 
ghan rest in a vault at the base of 
the monument and on the south side. 

It was unveiled August 1, 1885. 

Among the distinguished guests at 
the unveiling were Senator John 
Sherman, Senator Payne, Ex-governor 
Chas. Foster, Judge J. B. Foraker, 
Gen. Robert P. Kennedy, Maj. Gen. 
J. D. Cox, Gen. Beatty, Gen. Grosven- 
or, Gen. J. C. Lee, Gen. M. D. Leggett, 
D. R. Locke (Nasby), Gen. J. M. Com- 
ly, Gen. J. S. Casement, Gen. Frank 
Sawyer and many others prominent 
in that day, as well as ten thousand 
or more visitors. 


HON. GEORGE W. GLICK 


A statue of this distinguished citi- 
zen of Kansas, formerly of Fremont, 
who died at his home in Atchison, 
Kan., April 13, 1911, in the 85th year 
of his age, was recently placed in 
Statuary Hall at Washington, by re- 
quest of the legislature of the state 
of Kansas in recognition of his long 
and conspicuous public service ren- 
dered that state. This high honor, 
according to a law of the United 
States, can be conferred on only two 
citizens of a state. The other statue 
Kansas is entitled to is that now in 
the hall of Hon. John J. Ingalls, who 
died some years ago. The citizens 
of Sandusky county will naturally 
feel interested in this honor being be- 


stowed on one of her former citizens, 
who is well remembered by many of 
the older people of the county, as 
contemporary within their day of the 
noted galaxy of prominent pioneers of 
Lower Sandusky, the Dickinsons, 
Everetts, Bucklands, Otis, Justice, 
Wilson, Brainard, Birchard, Stilwell, 
Beaugrand and others no less worthy 
of mention. 


Hon. Geo. W. Glick, at 23 
Day admitted to the bar 


His parents were Isaac and Mary 
Glick who settled on a farm in Ball- 
ville township in 1834, now owned by 
Daniel C. Miller, bringing their son, 
George W., with them from Fairfield 
county, Ohio, where he was born, July 
24, 1827. Here he was reared to maa- 
hood, receiving his early schooling in 
the public schools of the township, 
and in Lower Sandusky (Fremont). 
He attended Central College near Co- 
lumbus, where he took high rank in 
Latin and higher mathematics. 

While quite a young man he en- 
gaged in school teaching, and among 
others, he served in the Babione 
schoolhouse still in use, in Ballville 
township. In 1848 he commenced the 
study of law, being then 21 years of 
age, with the law firm of Buckland & 
Hayes, composed of Ralph P. Buck- 
land and Rutherford B. Hayes, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1850. He 
practiced in Fremont for the period 
of seven years with prominence, re- 
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moving to Sandusky City in 1857. 
From there, in 1859, he emigrated to 
the then newly organized territory of 
Kansas, whose settlers were in the 
throes of bitter strife to the verge 
of civil war over the question whether 
Kansas should be a free or slave 
state. He vigorously espoused the 
free state cause and was perhaps as 
much responsible for the adoption of 
the free state constitution under 
which Kansas was admitted into the 
union of states as any other person. 
He still loved his native state of Ohio 
and admired her state policies and 
laws; and it was his ambition that 
the laws of the new state of his adop- 
tion should be a transcript as nearly 
as practicable of those of his native 
state. To this end he labored and 
with much success. He was a mem- 
ber of the first legislature and was 
many times re-elected, serving in 
1863, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1868 and 1876, 
being the longest service in the legis- 
lature of any other person of any 
political party in the state. In 1882 
he was elected governor of the state, 
and inaugurated January 8, 1883, and 
had the distinction of being the only 
democrat ever elected in Kansas to 
that office until the election of a 
democrat in 1912. In his later years 
he gave much attention to agriculture 
and was the owner of a farming tract 
of land of 640 acres, near Atchison, 
the city of his residence. He made 
a specialty of breeding short horn 
cattle, and a number of times paid 
as high as $1000 for a single head, 
and among stock dealers obtained a 
wide reputation, shipping cattle to 
many parts of the United. States. 
Hon. Victor Murdock, of Kansas, 
in the house of representatives, on 
the occasion of placing this statute, 
in part said: “In common with its 
entire citizenship, he rejoiced in the 
high estate Kansas reached in social 
progress, for he grew to see the state 
of which he was an early governor, 
rise to the highest development that 
in many respects, I think, it is possi- 
ble for a people to attain. He lived 
to see the day when this vast expanse 
which he knew as a youth, as an end- 
less, treeless, virgin prairie, had 
grown to a rich commonwealth, popu- 
lated by a contented folk in the midst 


of rich fields, churches, schools, with 
bursting bins of plenty, with bank 
deposits reaching $600 per family, 
with $750 per family in live stock. 
He lived to see his state consisting 
of 105 counties, number among them 
87 counties without any insane, 54 
counties without feeble minded, 96 
counties without any inebriates, 38 
counties without any poor houses, 
53 counties without any persons in 
jail, and 65 counties without a rep- 
resentative in the state penitentiary. 
He lived to see the state which he 
entered under the lure and invitation 
of political contest bring to the vision 
of his old age the splendid spectacle 
of an era of finished development, of 
rounded citizenship, of peace and per- 
manent prosperity.” 

The people of Sandusky county 
have reason to be proud of their dis- 
tinguished former citizen and also the 
privilege to claim a share in the 
honor paid him by his adopted state 
and the nation in recognition of his 
splendid public service and his high 
personal character. 

BASIL MEEK. 
Fremont, Ohio. 


COL. WILLIAM E. HAYNES 


Colonel William E. Haynes, one of 
the most prominent citizens of Fre- 
mont and widely known throughout 
all northern Ohio, died suddenly Sat- 
urday evening, Dec. 25, 1914, follow- 
ing an illness of only an hour. A 
lifelong resident of the city, where 
he has taken a large and active part 
in all its affairs over a long span of 
years, his career embracing many 
lines of activity as merchant, soldier, 
statesman, banker and man of many 
interests, his passing from life has 
moved the community profoundly. 

So large a part has Colonel Haynes 
taken in the affairs of Fremont that 
his sudden death comes as a shock 
the extent of which it is difficult to 
realize. He is best known to latter 
day Fremont people as president of 
the Fremont Savings bank, but in the 
more than 70 years he has lived here 
he has grown to be a part of the city 
and its activities. He enjoyed the 
esteem and confidence of his fellow 
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men in a rare degree. He has well 
served his country, his state and his 
home city. He has been greatly hon- 
ored in positions of trust and responsi- 
bility, and in every sphere of life 
in which he has moved his many ad- 
mirable traits of character have been 
manifest. 

Colonel Haynes, though not a mem- 
ber of St. Paul’s church, was an at- 
tendant there and much interested in 
its work. His father was one of the 
founders of St. Paul’s church. He 
was affiliated with the Grand Army 
of the Republic and with the local 
lodge of Elks. 


Col. Wm. E. Haynes 


In Basil Meek’s History of Sandus- 
ky County, there appears an excel- 
lent account of the life and works of 
Colonel Haynes. Since it was pub- 
lished Colonel Haynes was honored 
during the administration of Governor 
Harmon by being placed by him on 
the Gettysburg Centennial Celebra- 
tion Commission. 

Col. William E. Haynes was born 
in Hoosick Falls, N. Y., Oct. 19, 1829. 
He moved with his parents to Lower 
Sandusky (now Fremont), in 1840. 
In early life he learned the printing 


business on the Sandusky Clarion, 
now the Sandusky Register, and was 
later engaged on the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and other papers. During the 
years 1848 and 1849 he was engaged 
on Lake Superior as clerk of a steam- 
er. Returning to Fremont in 1850 he 
was engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
becoming a member of the firm of 
John P. Haynes and Son. 

Col. Haynes was married to Maria 
H. Harmon, of Fremont, Feb. 8, 1855, 
and had three children: Julia M. 
Haynes, William P. Haynes, president 
of the Fremont Savings Bank, and 
George W. Haynes, an attorney and 
cashier of the Fremont Savings Bank. 

In 1855 he was elected auditor of 
Sandusky county, and served two full 
terms, until 1860. 


His War Record 


At the breaking out of the civil 
war he was one of the first to respond 
to the call to arms, enlisting April 
10, 1861, in the Highth regiment, Ohio 
Infantry, being commissioned as cap- 
tain. He served with that regiment 
in western Virginia, the Shenandoah 
valley and the army of the Potomac 
until November, 1862, when he was 
commissioned lieutenant-colonel of 
the Tenth Ohio Cavalry, and served 
with honor and distinction in the army 
of the Cumberland until 1864. 

At the close of the war he returned 
to Fremont, and in 1866 was ap- 
pointed by President Andrew John- 
son collector of internal revenue for 
the ninth district of Ohio, which po- 
sition he held until March, 1867. 

In the year 1866 he again entered 
mercantile life, becoming a member 
of the firm of Haynes & Engler, ex- 
tensive: dealers for many years in 
grain and farm produce. In 1873, Col. 
Haynes retired from this firm to be- 
come cashier of the Bank of Fremont. 
He was associated with the late F. S. 
White in the Bank of Fremont and 
later with the firm of White & Haynes 
until in 1888 when he became vice- 
president and manager of the Fre- 
mont Savings Bank. 

Col. Haynes always took an active 
part in the political affairs of the 
state and in the success of the demo- 
cratic party, of which he was a life- 
long member. He served many years 
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in the Fremont city council and was 
president of the Fremont waterworks 
board during the construction of the 
plant. 

He was a delegate to the demo- 
cratic national convention held in Cin- 
cinnati in 1880 that nominated Gen. 
Hancock for president, and also to 
the Chicago convention in 1884, and 
represented Ohio on the committee 
that notified Cleveland and Hendricks 
of their nomination by that conven- 
tion. 

In 1884 he was appointed by Govy- 
ernor Hoadly a member of the first 
board of trustees for the Toledo Asy- 
lum for the Insane and served during 
the construction of that institution 
from 1884 to 1888. 

He was appointed by Governor 
William McKinley to the board of 
trustees for the state institution for 
feeble-minded youth; was reappointed 
by Governors Nash, Bushnell and Her- 
rick. : 


Becomes Congressman 


He was nominated without solici- 
tation as democratic candidate for 
representative for the ninth district 
of Ohio, composed of Lucas, Erie, 
Ottawa and Sandusky counties, to the 
fifty-first congress, received a major- 
ity of 1148 votes in the district over 
the Hon. Jacob Romeis, republican 
nominee. 

He was unanimously renominated 
and elected to the 52nd congress, re- 
ceiving 2056 votes in a district over 
the Hon. James M. Ashley, the repub- 
lican nominee. 

During the 51st congress he was a 
member of a committee on banking 
and currency and in the 52nd was a 
member on rivers and harbors as 
well as chairman of the committee 
on liquors. As a member of the com- 
mittee on rivers and harbors, Col. 
Haynes was instrumental in securing 
large appropriations for the benefit of 
the rivers and harbors of this district. 

His congressional district having 
been changed he declined a renomina- 
tion to the 53d congress and returned 
to Fremont to devote his time to his 
banking and other interests. 

In 1894 he was again honored by 
his party by being nominated for 
representative for the thirteenth dis- 


trict of Ohio, composed of Erie, San- 
dusky, Seneca, Crawford, Wyandot 
and Marion counties, to the 54th con- 
gress, but on account of business en- 
gagements and other causes, he de- 
clined to accept the nomination. 

Col. Haynes was selected by the 
late Sardis Birchard as a member of 
the board of trustees of Birchard li- 
brary and had been president of the 
board many years. 

Col. Haynes was for many years a 
member of the Loyal Legion. 

Col. Haynes was president of the 
Fremont Savings Bank, one of the 
oldest and strongest banking institu- 
tions of the city, and to which he 
gave his personal attention. x 

He had always been a large con- 
tributor to all the public enterprises 
both of time and money and no citi- 
zen has done more to aid in the build- 
ing up and carrying forth the ma- 
terial interests of Fremont and San- 
dusky county than Col. Haynes. 


MISS JULIA M. HAYNES 


Miss Julia M. Haynes, prominent 
Fremont woman and a lifelong resi- 
dent of this city, died very sudden- 
ly at the Haynes family residence on 
Justice street, shortly before nine 
o’clock, Wednesday morning, July 21, 
1915. 

Miss Haynes was born in Fremont, 
Ohio, Sept. 4, 1858, the only daughter 
of the late Col. Wm. E. and Maria H. 
Haynes. She was educated in the 
Fremont public schools and graduated 
at St. Agnes’ school, Albany, N. Y. 
She was a member of St. Paul’s Prot- 
estant’ Episcopal church. All her life 
was spent in Fremont, excepting when 
absent in Washington, D. C., with her 
father, a member of congress. She 
was his private secretary during his 
congressional career. She traveled 
extensively in this country and Europe 
and always spent the winter seasons 
in the south with her father and 
mother as long as they lived and to 
whom she was greatly attached and 


devoted. Two brothers survive, Wil- 
liam P. Haynes and George W. 
Haynes. 


She was identified with the Col. 
George Croghan chapter D. A. R., 
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and was the first regent of the chap- 
ter. She was also a life member of 
the Ohio Archaeological and Histori- 
cal society and belonged to various 
church and social societies and clubs. 

She was author of a highly inter- 
esting Monograph entitled, “Fremont 
in History,” published by the Ohio 
Archaeological and Historical society. 

Miss Haynes was a woman of most 
brilliant attainments and possessed 
of many beautiful traits of character 
which endeared her to her family and 
the circle of friends who were privi- 
leged to share the influence of her 
companionship. Quiet and unosten- 
tatious in her manner, she accom- 
plished much good in the charitable 
and social fields in which she centered 
her endeavors and will be held in 
sweet remembrance by those associ- 
ated most closely with her. 

At a largely attended meeting of 
the Col. George Croghan Chapter, D. 
A. R., held at the home of Mrs. F. H. 
Dorr, Nov. 17, 1915, in memory of 
Julia M. Haynes, and being the fif- 
teenth anniversary of the founding of 
the chapter, a committee composed of 
Mrs. Mary M. Hayes, Mrs. Harriet A. 
Gast and Mrs. May H. Dorr was ap- 
pointed to prepare and report to the 
meeting a suitable tribute to the mem- 
ory of Miss Haynes. The committee 


reported the following tribute signed 
by them, which was unanimously 
adopted and ordered to be spread up- 
on the record of the chapter: 

“We desire to offer the following 
tribute to the memory of Miss Julia 
M. Haynes, our beloved chapter mem- 
ber, whose death occurred so sud-| 
denly July 21, 1915: 

“As Daughters of the American 
Revolution, we especially feel our 
great loss, as Miss Haynes was the 
founder and first Regent of the Col. 
George Croghan Chapter. The elm 
tree now grown to be one of the fin- 
est in Fort Stephenson park, was 
planted during her administration, 
the marking of historical places in 
this locality decided upon, and the 
membership very largely increased. 
During the three years of her regency, 
she guided the affairs of the chapter 
so wisely and so well as to lay a 
firm foundation, which enabled it to 
grow into one of the strongest chap- 
ters of the state. 

“Unassuming, yet wise and effi- 
cient; devoted to the best interests 
of the chapter and serving repeatedly 
on its board of management she held 
the esteem and love of the entire 
membership; and her influence will 
remain a distinct force in our chap- 
ter life.” 
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Obituaries 


JOHN P. MOORE 


Well Known Citizen Died Early Friday 
Morning, May 21, 1915 


John P. Moore for many years a 
prominent Fremont resident, died at 
seven o’clock Friday morning at his 
late residence on the Port Clinton 
road north of the city. Mr. Moore had 
been in ill health for some time and 
two weeks ago he suffered a stroke 
or paralysis and this was the direct 
cause of his death. His wife is also 
in a very serious condition and not 
expected to live. The deceased is 
survived by his widow and one son, 
Theodore F. Moore, who is located 
at Phoenix, Ariz., where he is one of 
the instructors in the government 
school for Indians. Mr. Moore had 
been a member of the Odd Fellows 
for many years and during his long 
residence in Fremont was always a 
highly esteemed citizen. He was one 
of the few real pioneers of this sec- 
tion still living. Arrangements for 
the funeral have not been completed 
but the services will probably be held 
Sunday and the remains interred in 
Oakwood cemetery. 


John P. Moore was a native of 
Hampton, Adams county, Pennsyl- 
vania, and was born on the first day 
of December, 1829, and was not quite 
86 years of age when he passed away. 
The family consisted of 12 children 
and John P. was the ninth in the 
family. All the children lived to a 
ripe old age, The family came west 
in 1834, and located first in Woodville 
township, this county, where the sub- 
ject of this sketch spent his boyhood 
days in hard work with but little 
pleasure and no amusements. Neither 
did he receive much of an education. 
He helped to clear and improve his 
father’s land, burn lime and haul 
stone for the improvements of the 


new roads. He also worked in the 
summer time to raise the provisions 
that would keep the family supplied 
during the winter season. In April, 
1848, Mr. Moore decided to come to 
Lower Sandusky, now Fremont, where 
he apprenticed himself to Ira Can- 
field, owner of a blacksmith shop 
here to learn the trade. After work- 
ing several years in the shop for the 
widow of the proprietor, Mr. Moore in 
1850 returned to Woodville where he 
opened a shop of his own on one 
corner of his father’s farm, facing the 
Maumee pike. There he engaged in 
blacksmithing and wagon making a 
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number of years and made a specialty 
of shoeing the horses used on the old 
stage coach line. There were no 
railroads or automobiles in those 
days. A year or two later, Mr. Moore 
returned to Fremont and purchased 
the site at the corner of Garrison and 
Water streets, where for many years 
he successfully conducted a large car- 
riage, wagon and blacksmith shop. 
The old Moore shop was for years 
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_ one of the landmarks of this section. 
Some years ago, owing to his age, Mr. 
Moore decided to discontinue busi- 
ness and has since lived a retired life. 


His portrait adorns the badge of the 
Pioneer and Historical Association, 
for 1915. 


Edward Cavalier 


Mr. Cavalier was born Aug. 24, 
1829, at Port Clinton, being the eldest 
of a family of nine children of Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Cavalier. He resided 
at that place one year, when his par- 
ents then moved south of Port Clin- 
ton to what is known as Bay Shore, 
where they resided two years, then 
moved to little Mud Creek in San- 
dusky county, near the Port Clinton 
road, and remained there for four 
years. They then moved to Big Mud 
Creek in Ottawa county and remained 
there until the subject of this sketch 
was aged 25. On April 29, 1854, he 
was united in marriage to Miss Ellen 
Davis and they took up their resi- 
dence on a small farm in Rice town- 
ship. Here the happy couple lived 
together until Sept. 27, 1871, when 
death separated them, leaving one 
adopted daughter, six years of age, 
now Mrs. A. J. Tuckerman, of Fre- 
mont. On Dec, 24, 1872, he was again 
united in marriage to Sarah Benway. 
To this union three children were 
born, one son and two daughters. The 
son died in infancy, the two daughters 
grew to womanhood. The younger 
daughter, Elizabeth, died June 12, 
1903. The only daughter now living 
is the wife of C. H. Gilson, residing 
in Fremont. Mr, Cavalier was an old 
hunter of the wild prairies as this sec- 
tion was called in his early life. He 
began hunting at the age of seven. 
The father bought the gun when the 
babe was only a year old and kept it 
until he was 12 years old and with 
this Mr. Cavalier shot his first deer 
and many hundreds he killed in after 
years. Many other fur bearing ani- 
mals he caught trapping and hunting. 
Many thousands of ducks did he kill, 
from which he would receive from 
$1000 to $1200 every spring and fall. 
In this way he bought and paid for 
a farm of 174 acres, which he occupied 


until his death. Many an interesting 
story could he tell of the pioneer life 
of this section. He would often tell 
how his parents would get their corn 
ground for meal. When they went to 
the mill usually three or four families 
would go together and take a whole 
load of corn at a time. They would 
start early in the morning and the 
men would go ahead and cut a path 
for the oxen and it took about two 
days to make the journey as the old 
Hedge Mills, then the only mills here- 
abouts, were about where Green 
Spring now stands. Before there 
were any mills in this vicinity the old 
pioneers had to grind corn in a small 
coffee mill in order to have meal to 
make bread. Many a trip he made in 
this way to Lower Sandusky, always 
carrying an ax, as there were no 
roads in those days. When the game 
began to get scarce in this section he 
made several trips to Michigan and 
Arkansas. He only shot one black 
bear and that was on his second trip 
to Michigan, The first day after ar- 
riving at camp, at the age of 75 years, 
he made his last trip to Arkansas and 
was accompanied by Mr. Ranson, who 
was an old friend and hunting com- 
panion of Mr. Cavalier. At the age 
of 78 he caught over 300 muskrats 
and 10 minks in one winter, traveling 
a distance of three miles to his marsh 
which was then part of the Horse 
Shoe near Sandusky river. He did 
his own farming in the day time and 
at night would hunt frogs, of which he 
would catch from 60 to 100 dozen a 
week and received $1.25 per dozen. 

Mr. Cavalier died Feb. 17, 1915, 
aged 85 years, 5 months and 23 days, 
death being caused by old age and a 
complication of diseases. His daugh- 
ter and family were at his bedside 
when he passed away. 


He is survived by the widow, Mrs. 
Sarah V. Cavalier, one daughter, Mrs. 
C. H. Gilson, of Fremont; one adopted 
daughter, Mrs. A. J. Tuckerman, also 
of Fremont; eight grandchildren and 
one great-grandchild. He is also 
survived by two sisters, Mrs. Lathum 
and Mrs. G. W. Case, both of San- 
dusky; one brother, J. F. Cavalier, of 
Oak Harbor, also a large circle of 
friends and other relatives. The re- 
mains were on Thursday brought to 
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the home of his daughter, Mrs. C. H. 
Gilson, on Dickinson street, where 
they will be kept until the funeral. 


RODOLPHUS DICKINSON 


Rodolphus Dickinson was born in 
the state of Massachusetts in 1797, 
and graduated at Williams College, 
studied law with Gustavus Swan at 
Columbus, Ohio; first settled in Tiffin 
and was prosecuting attorney of Sen- 
eca county in 1824; located in San- 
dusky county in 1826 and was prose- 
cuting attorney here in 1827; was 
member of the state board of public 


Rodolphus Dickinson 


works from 1830 to 1845; was elected 
to congress in 1846 and re-elected in 
1848; died March 20, 1849. His wife 
was Margaret Beaugrand, daughter 
of John B. Beaugrand, an early set- 
tler of Lower Sandusky. Mr. Dickin- 
son was a highly respected citizen and 
was noted for his public spirit as ex- 
pressed in an able and conspicuous 
public service of nearly a quarter of 
a century. Dickinson street in Fre- 
mont is named for him. 


BETSY VICKERY 


Mrs. Betsy Vickery, 94, beloved pio- 
neer and one of the oldest residents 


of Sandusky county, died Wednesday 
morning at 8:15 o’clock, at the home 
of Mrs. Eunice Bauman, 228 South 
Fifth street, following a long illness, 
Sept. 14, 1915. Death was due to the 
infirmities of advanced years. She 
had been failing for two years and 
during the last six weeks had been 
confined to her bed practically the 
entire time. 


The funeral services will be held 
Friday afternoon at 2 o’clock from 
the Methodist church and interment 
will be made in Oakwood cemetery. 
Rev. J. C. Roberts will officiate. 


Mrs. Vickery was a native of Eng- 
land, where she was born on April 
27, 1822, in Devonshire. Her maiden 
name was Betsy Diamond. There she 
grew to womanhood and following her 
marriage to Robert Vickery, came to 
this country 65 years ago and settled 
in Sandusky county. They first took 
up their residence at Bellevue and 
successively on farms on the North 
Ridge, in Green Creek township, and 
in Riley township near the present 
site of Vickery. That village gained 
its name from the family which owned 
a large piece of property near the 
present Vickery station, when the L. 
E. & W. railroad was constructed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vickery resided in 
Riley for over 30 years and then 
moved to Fremont, where Mrs. Vick- 
ery spent the last 30 years of her 
life. The husband died 17 years ago 
and from that time Mrs. Vickery made 
her home with various relatives and 
friends. 


She was a regular member of the 
Methodist church as long as health 
permitted but of late years was sel- 
dom able to attend the church sery- 
ices. 


Three sons, Robert, of Fremont; 
William, of Clyde, and George, of 
Bowling Green; 18 grandchildren and 
21 great-grandchildren are left to 
mourn her death, as well as a large 
circle of friends. 

The remains were removed from 
the Baumann residence on Fifth 
street, where Mrs. Vickery lived dur- 
ing the past year, to the home of the 
son, Robert Vickery, 213 Fuller street, 
Wednesday afternoon, where the body 
will remain until the funeral. 
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MISS MARY P. DILLON 


Had Been a Resident of Fremont Since 
1861 and for Many Years Was 
Engaged in the Book Business. 


Miss Mary P. Dillon, 79, for many 
years a prominent Fremont woman, 
died very suddenly Monday night, 
Dec. 6, 1915, at 8:30, at her late resi- 
dence on Croghan street, death being 
the termination of a severe attack 
of heart failure, suffered by Miss Dil- 
lon about 5:30 Monday afternoon. 
Previous to the final and fatal illness, 
Miss Dillon had been enjoying her 
usual good health and the announce- 
ment of her unexpected demise was 
received with profound regret, not 
only by the members of her family, 
who had been summoned to her bed- 
side, but by the large circle of friends 
and acquaintances of the deceased. 

The late Miss Dillon was a native 
of the Buckeye state and was born 
at Norwich, Ohio, Aug. 1, 1836, the 
daughter of the late Dr. Ezer and 
Elizabeth Dillon. In 1861 the Dillon 
family removed to Fremont, where 
Dr. Dillon began the practice of medi- 
cine, which he continued until] his 
death in 1892. Miss Dillon, always a 
great lover of books, twenty or more 
years ago established the book and 
school supply business, which she 
carried on with success for many 
years at her locations on Croghan 
street, first west of Park avenue and 
later in the present Dillon block, op- 
posite Fort Stephenson park. For 
many years she was an active mem- 
ber of the First Presbyterian church, 
a teacher in th2 Sunday school and 
connected with the several church so- 
cieties. She was ever faithful to her 
Christian duties and on Sunday last, 
the day previous to her death, wor- 
shipped at the Sunday services as 
usual. Several years ago, owing to 
her advanced years and failing eye- 
sight, Miss Dillon was compelled to 
give up many of the activities which 
had characterized her entire life. Her 
nearest living surviving relative is 
one brother, Charles M. Dillon, from 
whose home the funeral will be held 
Wednesday. 

Perhaps few people in Fremont 
were better known than Miss Dillon 
and none more highly esteemed. Of 


a gentle and kind disposition and cul- 
tured manner, she was loved in her 
own immediate circle of friends and 
respected by a large acquaintanceship 
to whom she had become known in 
her business relations, especially to 
the school children, who were her 
particular favorites. 


Rachel Burgoon Coe, Dec. 6th, 1795, 
Feb. 2nd, 1881. Born in Frederick 
county, Maryland. Married to Basil 
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Coe, 1815, moved to Ohio in 1824. 
Settled in the Black Swamp, Sandusky 
Township, Oct. 1829. 


Philemon Beery died August 31, 
1883, aged 60 years, at Mendham, New 
Jersey. Mr. Beery’s place of nativity 
was in the region known as the 
“Black Swamp,’ west of Fremont. 
He began his business career as a 
clerk in Haynes store in Lower 
Sandusky and was afterwards with 
Wiley and Vandcook. At different 
times he was in business in Sandusky 
City, “Hamers Corners,” and at the 
time of his death he was in business 
in New York. He leaves a wife and 
three children, two sons and a daugh- 
ter. 


Thomas Silverwood, of Ottawa 
county, died at the age of 93 years, 
two months, and eighteen days. He 
was born in Union county, Pa. Was 
the father of 18 children. He located 
in Fremont, in 1848, and moved to 
Ottawa county in 1846. He was a 
soldier in the war of 1812. 
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Mrs. Esther M. Gallagher died at 
Fremont, Ohio, aged 81 years. ‘She 
was born in Rutland, Vermont, and 
came to Ohio in 1813, and married 
David Gallagher, Feb. 6, 1823. The 
funeral services were conducted from 
the house, the Rev. D. D. Mather 
officiating. Pall Bearers: Gen. R. B. 
Hayes, Gen. R. P. Buckland, D. June, 
rf Pero, A. J. Hale and James Krid- 
er. 


Mrs. Lydia B. Bell died at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Friday, Nov. 9, 1883, 
aged 77 years. Her maiden name was 
Lydia Souder and she was born in 
Pennsylvania, June 6, 1806. She moved 
with her parents to Fredricktown, 
Md., and-lived there until 20 years of 
age, then moved to Ohio and settled 
in Seneca county, near Tiffin. 

Jesse S. Olmsted, born in Ridgefield, 
Connecticut, Dec. 24th, 1792; died 
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Nov. 9th, 1860. Settled in Fremont in 
1817. He married Miss Azuba For- 
gerson, January 21st, 1821. 

Ira Smith died at Fremont, Ohio, 
Nov. 27, 18838, aged 68 years. He at 
an early age moved with his parents 
to Touisant, then moved to Fremont, 
where he resided at the time of his 
death. 

Henry Reiling died at his residence 


in Hesseville, Ohio, Dec. 10, 1883, 
aged about 70 years. 
Mrs. Elnora Horn died at the 


residence of her son in Fremont, 
Ohio, Dec. 11, 1888, aged 69 years, 10 
months and 5 days. 


D. S. Earl died at his residence in 
Scott township, Sandusky county, 
Ohio, Dec. 19, 1883, aged 82 years. 

Mrs. Eveline Ball died at her house, 
north of the city, Dec. 25, 1883, 
aged 83 years, 10 months and 10 days. 
She was born in Syracuse, N. Y., her 
maiden name was Eveline Patterson. 
She came to Ohio, in 1816, and lived 
on the Peninsula in Ottawa county, 
until 1818, when she came to this 
place, then Lower Sandusky. 

Eliab S. Pope died Jan. 15, 1884, 
aged 82 years. He was born in Ver- 
mont, and moved to Ohio, in 1835. 

Hon. Hyram R. Pettibone died at 
Fond du Lac, Wis., Jan. 22, 1884, aged 
89 years. He was the father of Mrs. 
D. A. Taylor, of this city, and for- 
merly lived here. 

Isaac Sharp died Jan. 4, 1884, 
aged 74 years. Mr. Sharp was an old 
resident of Fremont and identified 
with the early interests of the town. 

Mrs. Catherine Sophia Bonner died 
in Washington township, at the home 
of her daughter, Dec. 13, 1883, aged 82 
years. She was born at Feldberg, 
Baden. 


Mrs. Mary Barbery Sophia Meyer 
died Jan. 7, 1884, aged 59 years, 2 
months and 21 days. She was born 
at Feldberg, Baden, and was the 
daughter of Mrs, Bonner, and wife of 
Heman Meyer. She died at home in 
Woodville, Washington township. 

Mrs. Rosa Catherine Baumgartner 
died at the home of her son in Wash- 
ington township, Feb. 3, 1884, aged 80 
years and 21 days. She was born in 
Betingen, Baden. 

Mr. Mathew Daulton died in Town- 
send township, January, 1884, aged 78 
years, He was born in Longford 
county, Ireland. 

Mrs. Catherine Schell died at Fre- 
mont, Ohio, March 4, 1884, aged 77 
years. 

Cornelius Hufford died in Ballville 
township, March, 1884, aged 77 years, 
9 months and 14 days. 

Mrs. Carolina Dow died in Fre- 
mont, Ohio, March 18, 1884, aged 54 
years. 

Mrs. Susan Totten died at Findlay, 
Ohio, March 22, 1884, aged 70 years. 
Mrs. Totten was with her husband a 
resident of Fremont for several years. 

Mrs. Jemima Emerson died at Ot- 
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tawa, Ill., April 9, 1884, aged 79 years. 
She was born in Perry county. in 1821, 
and with her parents settled in Ball- 
ville township, in 1824. She was 
married to Asa B. Gallit, who died 
in 1827. In 1829, she married Jesse 
Emerson. Mrs. Emerson resided in 
Sandusky county continuously from 
1821 until 1880. She leaves a large 
family of children, who are numbered 
with our best citizens. Mrs. Emerson 
was highly esteemed for her thorough 
and courageous discharge of all her 
duties. 


James Moore died at the residence 
of his son-in-law, David Mosler, in 
Fremont, Ohio, April 27, 1884, aged 87 
years. 


Daniel Gephart died in Fremont, 
Ohio, April 23, 1884, aged 77 years. 

George Fought died in Bloomdale 
in Sandusky county, Ohio, March 5, 
1884, aged 70 years. 

John Baker died in Scott township, 
May 4, 1884, aged 80 years. 

Chas. Moore died in Bellevue, Ohio, 
May 17, 1884, aged 78 years and three 
months. 

Mrs. Bertha Hafford died at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Mr. E. H. 
Underhill, in Fremont, Ohio, May 18, 
1884, aged 84 years. She was born in 
New Bedford, Mass., and moved to 
this state in 1836. Was the mother of 
five children and a sincere Christian. 

Mrs. Margaret Shell died at her 
residence in Fremont, June 23, 1884, 
aged 83 years, 6 months and 26 days. 

Mrs. M. C. Hitt died near Bellevue, 
Ohio, June 21, 1884, aged about 70 
years. 

Mrs. Abram Bowlus died in Henry 
county, June 23, 1884, aged about 70 
years, Mrs. Bowlus was one of the 
early settlers and lived for many 
years on Muskalonge Creek, west of 
Fremont. 

Jno. W. Walters died in Fremont, 
Ohio, aged 83 years, August 11, 1884. 

Died, at her residence on Front 
Street, Friday morning, Sept. 5, 1884, 
Mrs. Harriett M. Norton, relict of F. 
I. Norton, aged 71 years, 1 month and 
12 days. Mrs. Harriet Miranda Nor- 
ton died at her residence on Front 
street, Friday, Sept. 5, 1884. She lived 
a little more than one year longer 
than the three score years and ten 
allotted to human life. She was the 


eldest child of Salmon and Philena 
P. Willard, and was born at Clar- 
mont, New Hampshire, July 23, 1813. 
She was married to F. I. Norton, 
April 27, 1835, and came with him to 
Fremont the same year. They had 
five children: two sons and three 
daughters. Two of the daughters died 
leaving one daughter and two sons 
still living as follows: Mrs. George 
Redway, of Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
lard I., and F. I. Norton, of this city. 
Mrs. Norton’s husband died on Mon- 
day, Nov. 4, 1878, at the age of 67 
years and eight months. 

William Webster died near the 
Four Mile House on Friday, Sept. 21, 
1884, aged about 70 years. 

James Parks, Nov. 14th, 1799, Oct. 
4th, 1872. Moved from Pennsylvania 
to Ohio in 1832. Settled in Riley 
Township, 1833. 


James Parks 


Archibald Richards died near 
Clyde, Ohio, Oct. 18, 1884, aged 72 
years. Mr. Richards was born in 
Waterford, Conn., Aug. 12, 1812, and 
came to Sandusky county in 1834. 
He leaves a wife and eight children. 

Mrs. Hannah Brown died at Clyde, 
Ohio, Oct. 21, 1884, aged 91 years. She 
was born at Norwich, Conn. 

Mrs. Margaret Shaw died Oct. 18, 
1884, aged 79 years. Mrs. Shaw was 
born in Ireland and came to this 
country in 1834, and lived in Massa- 
chusetts, for 27 years. In June, 1836, 
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she married John Shaw and came to 
Ohio, and settled in Green Creek 
township. 


John Riddell died in Bellevue, Ohio, 
Oct. 28, 1884, aged 84 years and 22 
days. Mr. Riddell was one of the 
pioneer settlers of Sandusky county. 
He moved with his family from New 
York State fifty-three years ago and 
purchased a farm near Bellevue. Since 
the death of his wife, eleven years 
ago, the deceased lived with his son, 
W. B. Riddell, proprietor of the Rid- 
dell House, Bellevue. 


Mrs. Saloma Wolf died in Ballville 
township, at the residence of her son, 
D. M.- Wolf, Nov. 3, 1884, aged 87 
years, 7 months and 21 days. 

Dr Lewis Gessner died at his home in 
Ripley township, Tuesday, Nov. 28, 
1884, aged 80 years 7 months and 19 
days. He was born April 6, 1804, in 
Hesse Darmstadt, Germany. He emig- 
rated to America in 1833, and settled 
in Lower Sandusky in 1838. Dr. Gess- 
ner was among the oldest members 
of the Masonic Order in this county. 
He became a mason in 1848, and was 
one of the Charter members of Fort 
Stephenson Lodge of this city. 

John England died at his home in 
Ballville township, Nov. 3, 1884, aged 
75 years and 11 months. 

Henry Bauman died at his home in 
Ballville township, Tuesday, Jan. 27, 
1885, aged 76 years, 6 months and 28 
days. Mr. Bauman had been a resi- 
dent of Sandusky county for 50 years 
and was well and favorably known. 

William E. Green died Jan. 21, 1885, 
aged 82 years. He came to Ottawa 
county in 1842, where he has since 
lived. He was a life member of the 
M. E. Church and lived an honest life 
among his neighbors. 

John N. Smith died in 1884, aged 
about 60 years. He’ was for a long 
time prominent in the affairs of our 
county. Moved with his family to 
Michigan and froze to death in 
Dakota, while out on the Plains. He 
was a very esteemed and an active 
citizen in every community where he 
lived. 

Mrs. Kirby Hatch died at the age 
of 69 years. She came to this county 
in 1846, and settled in Ballville town- 
ship, and moved to Nebraska in 1872. 
She was born in Fall Rivers, Mas». 


Mrs. Salome Shirey died March 20, 
1885, aged 83 years, 2 months and 27 
days. She was born in Cocolico town- 
ship, in Lancaster county, Pa., and 
came to this county in 1833. 


Mrs. Laura Wilson died at Blue- 
hill, Nebraska, Feb. 18, 1885, aged 
about 80 years. Mrs. Wilson formerly 
lived a few rods west of the Four 
Mile House, where she raised her 
family and was a consistent Chris- 
tian and a good member of the Com- 
munity, doing daily many deeds of 
kindness. 


Mrs. Mary Thierwecter of Wash- 
ington township, Sandusky county, 
Ohio, died April 4, 1885, aged 84. 
years. 

Mrs. Henry A. Sanford died at her 
home in Townsend township, April 
8, 1885, at the age of 60 years. 


Mrs. Annar Rice died in Townsend 
township, May 30, 1885, at the age of 
91 years, 9 months and 21 days. She 
was the widow of the late Daniel Rice. 


Mathew Nolan died at his home 
in Clyde, Ohio, June 20, 1885, at the 
age of 91 years. 


John Elwell died at his home in this 
city, July 22, 1885, at the age of 76 
years. 


Moses Boggs was born in Hants 
county, Nova Scotia, Jan. 18, 1807, 
and died at his home in Elmore, Ohio, 
Dec. 21, 1885, aged 77 years, 10 months 
and three days. He settled on the 
Portage River in April, 1828, having 
been preceded by his parents who 
came in 1824, from Hamilton county, 
Ohio, He was married April 6, 1834, 
in this township, Harris, to Miss 
Mart Hall. He was the father of two 
children: Mary who became the wife 
of W. S. Miller, and died in 1878, and 
George who still resides in this town- 
ship. 


His Golden Wedding was celebrated 
in April, 1884, by a throng of friends 
and relatives. Mr. Boggs was identi- 
fied with every interest of Ottawa 
county, and was well known and 
universally respected. He was noted 
for his kindness and charity for those 
in distress, which endeared him to 
the entire community. His life was 
one of piety and benevolence, and his 
influence always on the side of right. 
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